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Cevas and the Oil Industry 
C. A. WARNER 


HE OIL industry is as much a part of Texas as its cattle 
‘testes its missions, its plantations, or its Llano Estacado, 
and knowledge that Texas ranks first in the oil industry is 
world-wide. 

Extending approximately 800 miles from Brownsville to Tex- 
line and about 760 miles from El] Paso to Orange, Texas has 
a coast line of about 400 miles and a total area of nearly 264,000 
square miles. Its surface topography varies from the flat coastal 
plains to the rugged mountainous areas of the Big Bend region 
and the extreme western part of the state. It has land suitable 
for practically every purpose; its agricultural products are 
as varied as its climate and its topography; cattle-raising is 
one of its oldest industries; and metallic and nonmetallic min- 
erals are mined or quarried in several areas. Of all its products, 
however, those taken from the earth by the oil industry are by 
far the most important economically, and they are indigenous 
to all portions of the state. 

Texas contains 254 counties, 175 of which produce oil or gas 
or both in commercial quantities. It contains the largest oil 
and gas fields in the world, and its reserves of crude oil repre- 
sent approximately 55 per cent of the estimated reserves of the 
nation. It has more than 37,000 miles of oil pipe lines, more than 
13,250 miles of gas pipe lines, 95 refineries, 199 natural gasoline 
plants (including 33 cycling plants), and 45 carbon-black plants. 
Its reported production has increased from forty-eight barrels 
of oil and a small quantity of gas in 1889 to more than seven 
hundred million barrels of oil and more than two trillion cubic 
feet of gas per year. 

The oil and gas produced in Texas are secured from strata 
of many geologic ages at depths ranging from a few feet to 
below 11,800 feet. It is the only region in the world from which 
oil and gas are produced from altered igneous rocks, salt dome 
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cap rock, sandstones, sandy shales, limestones, chalk, and 
dolomite of various geologic ages. It is the only area in the 
world in which oil and gas fields are associated with salt domes, 
igneous intrusives, major and minor folding and faulting, sand 
lensing, erosional unconformities, and depositional unconform- 
ities. 

History of Development 

The use of petroleum is no new thing to the natives of Texas. 
The Indians who dwelt within the borders of what is now the 
Lone Star State were familiar with oil seepages and with sour 
waters. They journeyed from far and wide to heal battle wounds 
and skin diseases at Sour Lake, Oil Spring, Tar Spring, Damon 
Mound, and other places well known to them. It is also quite 
probable that in religious ceremonies gas seepages were burned. 

A scant fifty years had passed after the discovery of the 
western hemisphere by Columbus before the survivors of the 
De Soto Expedition used asphalt from near Sabine Pass to repair 
their crude boats. This account is the first record of white men’s 
knowledge of the existence of petroleum in America. The 
earliest settlers, like the Indians, appreciated the many uses of 
the crude oil. They employed it to soften and preserve leather, 
to lubricate cart axles and such machinery as they possessed, 
and they used it as an insecticide and as an external ointment. 
Legends handed down from pioneer families tell how the oil 
was collected by skimming it from the surface of the water, 
if present in sufficient quantities, or by dipping bunches of pine 
straw in the thin scum on the water and then stripping it off 
into jars or other containers. 

Authentic information as to the location and the number of 
seepages of oil and gas known to the hardy pioneers of Texas 
is difficult to secure, but it is known that seepages along the 
Old Spanish Trail were familiar places to explorers and settlers, 
that a health resort was in operation at Sour Lake for some 
time prior to 1850, that there was a seepage near Toyah in 
western Texas, and that oil from wells in various parts of north- 
ern, eastern, and southern Texas made the water unfit for 
human use. It is also known that two tar barrels of oil were 
collected at Nacogdoches about 1832 and shipped to Europe. 
One barrel was consigned to Liverpool, England, and the other 
to Germany. The barrel shipped to Liverpool never reached its 
destination because no provision was made in British customs 
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regulations for the admission of anything of that nature. The 
other barrel, however, reached its destination; its contents were 
analyzed; and the analysis was returned to this country. It is 
also well authenticated that prior to 1900 the existence of oil, 
gas, and allied hydrocarbons had been recorded in nearly fifty 
counties scattered over all of the present major producing dis- 
tricts within the state except the Panhandle. 

Although there have been numerous claims advanced as to 
the location in Texas at which the present oil industry had its 
inception, there is now no doubt that it was relatively near 
the world’s premier producing area, the East Texas Field. 
Reliable data indicate that the first efforts by white men to 
secure larger quantities of oil from beneath the surface of the 
ground than were available at a seepage were made near Tar 
Spring in Angelina County and near Oil Spring in Nacogdoches 
County. Shortly before 1859 Jack Graham dug a pit near the 
spring in Angelina County and collected the oil which seeped 
into it. In 1859, the year of the Drake Well in Pennsylvania, 
Graham was instrumental in having a well sunk near this pit 
by use of a spring pole, but he failed to secure any considerable 
quantities of oil. 

At about this same time, Lynis T. Barrett conceived the idea 
that it would be possible to secure greater quantities of oil from 
a well than from the surface seepage at Oil Spring. He accord- 
ingly acquired a lease in 1859 covering the Skillern tract with 
the intention of boring a well there with an auger. This was 
the first oil lease ever taken in Texas. The growing seriousness 
of the slavery question and the outbreak, shortly afterward, of 
the Civil War resulted in the temporary postponement of his 
efforts. 

Immediately after the war Barrett and his associates secured 
a new lease on the Skillern tract, and on December 20, 1865, 
they commenced boring for oil. The boring was done by an 
auger eight feet long and eight inches in diameter. The auger 
was purchased in New Orleans and transported by boat and 
wagon to the location. Resembling a gin screw, this auger was 
securely fastened by clamps to a joint of pipe and turned by 
means of a large wheel actuated by cogs from a drive shaft 
driven by a steam engine. It was mounted under a tripod, and 
additional joints of pipe were added as it bored deeper and 
deeper into the earth. 
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The well was bored through several “veins of oil” before 
reaching a depth of 106 feet where the auger, according to 
Barrett, “dropped through a vein six inches deep, when oil, 
water, and gas gushed to the top of the well.” Although the 
initial production of this, the first oil well to be completed in 
Texas, was only about ten barrels per day, Barrett was con- 
vineed of the future potentialities of the area. He cased the 
well with iron pipe, capped it, and went to Pennsylvania in 
October, 1866, to secure assistance in developing the new field. 
There he interested John F. Carll in the project, and they 
began operations with approximately $5,000 worth of equip- 
ment shipped from Pennsylvania. Their explorations were 
unsuccessful, and Carll returned to Pennsylvania, while Barrett, 
unable to secure financial assistance, was forced to abandon his 
efforts to develop the area. 

Nacogdoches was not the only locality in Texas where 
there was interest in the acquisition of leases and in the 
exploration for oil in the years immediately after the War 
between the States. On August 2, 1865, Edward von Hartin, 
of Galveston, and John F. Cotton entered into a copartnership 
“for the purpose of obtaining Petroleum by boring wells or 
otherwise ...” on lands owned by Cotton, and a test well was 
sunk to a depth of about one hundred feet in what is now the 
Saratoga Field. Showings of gas and heavy oil were encoun- 
tered, but the well was abandoned because of inadequate ma- 
chinery. 

Richard W. Dowling, the hero of Sabine Pass, had also been 
acquiring oil and gas leases, including one in what is now the 
city of Houston, and in 1866 he and his associates acquired 
leases covering lands in various counties from Jefferson to Clay 
and from Tyler to Bexar. 

Although numerous attempts were made to secure oil by 
drilling, boring, and digging over widely scattered areas prior 
to 1866, they were not attended with any degree of success, 
other than at the one well at Nacogdoches. Gas was found 
near Graham in Young County in a well being drilled for salt 
water in 1871 or 1872, and in 1879 appreciable quantities 
were located in southwestern Washington County, where it was 
piped to a near-by house and burned as fuel. 

It was not until the period from 1886 to 1890 that the pro- 
ducing and marketing of oil and the production and reported 
utilization of gas actually began in Texas. There was a revival 
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of interest in the Nacogdoches area in 1886, when B. F. Hitch- 
cock, who had been studying the area, was instrumental in the 
organization of the Petroleum Prospecting Company and in 
the resumption of drilling at Oil Spring. The first well drilled 
encountered flowing production rather unexpectedly, and the 
first day’s production, estimated to have been 250 or 300 barrels, 
was lost. The well did not flow after the first day but was later 
completed as a pumper. This well opened the first of the many 
Texas oil booms. Several companies were formed; extensive 
operations were soon commenced; and plans were made for 
development of a field comparable to those of the Pennsylvania 
area. The Petroleum Prospecting Company, operating near the 
spring, completed thirty producing wells prior to 1890, erected 
the first steel storage tanks for oil in Texas, and built the first 
oil pipe line in the state, a three-inch line extending from the 
field to Aaron Hill at Nacogdoches. The Lubricating Oil Com- 
pany, operating about three miles northeast of the spring, had 
an extensive plant, including a crude method for refining the 
oil of impurities by heating it in an iron evaporating pan and 
then filtering it before running it into iron shipping drums. 
The small production of the wells and other economic factors 
contributed to a rapid decline of the field and its practical 
abandonment about 1890. Many of the early wells even now 
yield a few gallons of oil, although practically forgotten among 
the pine trees which have grown up around them. 

Concurrent with the activity in the Nacogdoches Field, de- 
velopment was being carried on several hundred miles to the 
southwest where George Dullnig had encountered oil at 235 
feet while drilling for water in 1886 on his ranch just south- 
east of San Antonio. A second test near by also secured minor 
production, and a well to the northwest was completed as a 
gas well. This gas was used as a fuel supply in the oil operations 
and on the ranch. The production from the Dullnig wells was 
the first to be reported in governmental statistical summaries 
in 1889, when Texas was credited with a production of forty- 
eight barrels of oil and with natural gas valued at $1,728. The 
value of the gas produced was computed by assigning to it the 
value of the amount of wood or coal necessary to fire the boiler at 
the rig for the same length of time that the gas was used. The 
oil was sold in barrels at twenty cents per gallon, in five-gallon 
containers at thirty cents per gallon, and in smaller quantities 
at thirty-five cents per gallon. 
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The next discovery was in the fall of 1890 on the ranch of 
Colonel William L. Prather near Waco, in McLennan County, 
where a well being drilled for water encountered a substantial 
amount of oil at a depth of 265 feet. This oil, unlike that from 
Nacogdoches and the Dullnig ranch, proved excellent for pur- 
poses of illumination, but no particular or immediate attention 
was paid to the discovery. 

Some interest was manifested in the Gulf Coast area shortly 
after 1890, when gas was reported from several wells and a 
little oil production was secured at Sour Lake. Savage Brothers, 
of West Virginia, completed several small wells there in 1895, 
after they had been unsuccessful in an attempt to secure pro- 
duction at what was later the Spindletop Field; and in 1896 
W. B. Sharp drilled a well at Sour Lake for the Trinity Lubri- 
cating Oil Company, which had a small test refinery near the 
lake. The operations of this refinery and those of the Gulf 
Coast Refining Company plant, which was constructed there in 
1898, marked the beginning of actual refining operations in 
Texas other than the crude method previously employed at Oil 
Spring. 

With all of this activity, however, Texas continued to be 
unimportant from the standpoint of oil production until after 
the discovery of oil at Corsicana. Here, again, discovery of 
the presence of oil was accidental. A well being bored 
for water in Corsicana in 1894 encountered oil at a depth of 
1,027 feet; and considerable difficulty was experienced, including 
the loss of the rig by fire, before the oil was successfully cased 
off and the test completed at a depth of 2,470 feet as an artesian 
water well. The oil continued to come up on the outside of the 
casing, and the second Texas oil boom was soon under way. 
The Corsicana Oil Development Company was organized by 
Ralph Beaton and H. G. Damor., of Corsicana, and John David- 
son, of Pennsylvania. Several leases were acquired and a con- 
tract made with John H. Galey, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for 
the drilling and equipping of five wells. The first well was 
bored two hundred feet south of the artesian well and completed 
on October 15, 1895, for a production of two and a half barrels 
of oil per day from a depth of 1,040 feet. A second well was 
of no importance, but the third well, located at Fourth and 
Collins Streets, was completed in May, 1896, as a flowing well 
with an initial production of twenty-two barrels per day. A 
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total of five wells was completed before the end of 1896, and 
the production for that year amounted to 1,450 barrels. 

Oil production at Corsicana began in 1895, and it has been 
continuous there for the past fifty-one years. Several of the 
earliest leases are still perpetuated by production. The first 
great steps in the advancement of the industry in Texas were 
taken in 1897, when J. S. Cullinan agreed to install a pipe line 
system, erect storage tanks and a refinery, and develop a market 
for the oil. The stills of the refinery, built and operated under 
the supervision of E. R. Brown, were fired on Christmas Day, 
1898, a true Christmas present for that community and for 
the state of Texas. The first shipment of refined oil left Corsi- 
cana on February 24, 1899. Production from the field increased 
steadily to 544,620 barrels in 1898, and to 668,483 barrels in 
1899. Corsicana gave Texas its first sustained commercial pro- 
duction, its first efficient and complete refinery, the rotary rig, 
the gas industry, and a firm foundation for the future growth 
of the entire industry. The Corsicana Field also resulted in 
the first legislation relating to field development by the enact- 
ment of House Bill No. 542, which was approved and became 
effective in March, 1899. It prescribed practices for casing 
wells, for plugging and abandoning wells, and for preventing 
gas wastage and stipulated that gas was not to be burned for 
illumination between 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. 

In connection with the rotary rig, it is interesting to note 
that it originated about 1882 in the territory of Dakota, where 
the Baker brothers used it for drilling water wells. In its first 
operation, water was poured down outside of the drill pipe and 
cuttings washed back up through the pipe. Later, water was 
poured down inside the drill pipe from an elevated platform, 
but these rather tedious and difficult methods of securing cir- 
culation of the water were superseded when a windmill was 
used to pump water into the drill stem. It was then a natural 
step for power-driven pumps to be used, but this simple outfit, 
originated in Dakota and first powered by one horse, revolu- 
tionized deep drilling and made it possible in areas of soft un- 
consolidated sediments. 

While the field at Corsicana was forging rapidly ahead, Pa- 
tillo Higgins was continuing his efforts to secure production 
at the Big Hill south of Beaumont. Convinced of the possibili- 
ties for production in the immediate vicinity of the mound, he 
had been instrumental in the drilling of test wells there as 
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early as 1893. In 1899 he and Captain A. F. Lucas entered 
into an agreement, and a well was drilled to a depth of 575 
feet. This well encountered showings of oil and gas before it 
was abandoned. The two determined prospectors were now 
more firmly convinced than ever that the area would prove 
productive, but they were confronted with a lack of financial 
resources. They succeeded, however, in securing the backing 
of Guffy and Galey of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and commenced ° 
a second well on October 27, 1900. 

On January 10, 1901, this well blew in at 10:30 A.M. 
from a depth of 1,160 feet. Spindletop had been discovered. 
It is doubtful whether any discovery in the history of the indus- 
try has had a comparable significance. The capacity of the well, 
estimated at from 35,000 to 100,000 barrels per day, staggered 
the imagination; and the force of the flow demonstrated con- 
clusively that the industry must devise heavier equipment and 
new methods for controlling wells of such tremendous pro- 
portions. 

A new era had dawned in the oil industry. Spindletop became 
the Mecca for executives of eastern oil companies, independent 
operators, investors, promoters, and speculators. Prospectors 
began searching both day and night for similar mounds in the 
vicinity of the coast, expecting each such surface elevation to 
prove another Spindletop. Prices for land jumped from a few 
dollars to several thousand dollars per acre, and in some in- 
stances as much as $30,000 was paid for a single location on 
the mound at Spindletop. Gusher after gusher was completed 
in the new field, and train loads of prospective investors were 
treated to the spectacle of seeing wells opened up and flowing 
a solid stream of oil high into the air. That practice undoubt- 
edly heightened the desire of the investor to own some of the 
gaudily colored stock offered him, but it was also fraught with 
possible disaster through the ever-present hazard of fire. 

It was apparent that some action must be taken to safeguard 
life and property, and the result was the first organized effort 
in Texas, if not in the world, to prevent unnecessary wastage 
of oil as well as to protect the lives of the workmen and prop- 
erty of the operators. A meeting of operators and representa- 
tives of oil and supply companies was held on August 30, 1901, 
and a committee was appointed to formulate proper measures 
of safety. This committee, under the chairmanship of George 
A. Hill, Sr., adopted, published, and, through its watchmen and 
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inspectors, enforced such rules. Texas, even then, was taking 
the lead in oil and gas conservation. 

Following the discovery and early development at Spindletop 
came additional salt dome fields in Southeast Texas and the 
construction of pipe lines and refineries in that area. Saratoga 
was proved productive in the fall of 1901, Sour Lake in 1902, 
Batson in 1903, and gusher production was secured at Humble 
in 1905. By the end of 1903 the total storage facilities in the 
Beaumont district were reported to be 19,226,000 barrels. It 
was estimated that the total capital invested in the district at 
the end of 1901 was $3,951,085, while at the end of 1904 it 
was estimated to be $34,036,500. 

Exploratory efforts were by no means confined to the south- 
eastern part of the state during the five years following the 
discovery of Spindletop. In most instances, however, they were 
unsuccessful in the other areas of Texas and merited little 
attention until 1904. In that year the industry began to notice 
North Texas as a result of the production of 65,455 barrels of 
oil from a depth of about three hundred feet in the Petrolia 
Field of Clay County. Although a few small wells had previously 
been completed there following the encountering of oil at about 
150 feet in a well being bored for water on the Lochridge farm, 
the actual discovery of the field is generally credited to the year 
1904. 

The development of the new producing area, the greatly 
increased production in the coastal region, and the widened 
interest in the oil industry were followed by additional legis- 
lation in 1905. The new legislation provided, among other 
things, that when an operator could not case off water encoun- 
tered in a well being drilled for oil or gas, he must immediately 
plug and abandon it. 

South Texas became the fourth producing area of the state 
in 1907 with the discovery and early development of the Mission 
Field in Bexar County and the discovery of oil at Piedras Pintas 
in Duval County. Neither area was to prove of especial sig- 
nificance for many years. 

During the period 1905-1910 the oil producing capacity of 
the state was further enlarged by the discovery of production 
at North Dayton, Goose Creek, Markham, Potters Point, and 
in Brown, Coleman, Shackelford, and Wichita counties. The 
transportaticn facilities of the state were expanded and ex- 
tended by the construction of several minor pipe lines and by 
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the construction of eight-inch oil lines from Oklahoma to the 
coast of Texas by the Texas and Gulf Pipe Line Companies. 

In the meantime the development and utilization of natural 
gas had been progressing rather rapidly. During the first few 
years of the century small amounts of gas were consumed 
for lease and domestic purposes at Corsicana, the total value 
of the gas thus utilized in 1903 by seventy-eight domestic 
and eight industrial consumers having been placed at $21,351. 
The gas was transported and distributed through a total of 
twenty-eight miles of pipe line in or adjacent to the field, and 
the sales were made at a fixed price per month for a house and’ 
on a yearly basis to an industrial consumer, the price depending 
upon the amount of manufacturing done. Such practices were 
largely discontinued about 1905, when the use of meters was 
inaugurated. 

Indications of the future importance of the gas branch of 
the industry were evident soon after the completion of four 
good gas wells in the Petrolia Field and the transportation of 
this gas to Henrietta and Wichita Falls for distribution and 
consumption. The success of this undertaking, under the able 
leadership of E. R. Brown, was responsible for the organization 
of the Lone Star Gas Company in 1909 and the beginning of 
the major gas transportation lines throughout and from Texas. 
The extensive gas industry as it is known today may well trace 
its origin to the Petrolia Field of Clay County, Texas. The 
utilization of gas as a fuel for railroad locomotives did not 
prove as efficient as hoped for when tried out in 1910 between 
Atlanta and Bloomburg, and this practice was discontinued. 

The search for new fields was steadily advancing, and tre- 
mendous strides were made by the industry in the decade 1911- 
1920. The first discovery of importance in this period was at 
Electra in January, 1911, and the active development of the 
new field was followed by extensive wildcatting and by new 
pipe line construction. The Mexia gas area was opened in 1912 
and rapidly developed. Additional legislation, which became 
effective April 2, 1913, related to the plugging of wells and to 
the waste of natural gas. The discovery of the Thrall Field in 
February, 1915, directed attention to Southwest Texas and 
a new type of production, that obtained from serpentine rock. 
Wildcatters immediately began searching for other altered 
igneous intrusives with a zeal equal to that displayed in the 
search for salt domes following the discovery of Spindletop. 
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The discovery of the Brenham Field in Washington County in 
October, 1915, proved that production could be secured from 
salt domes located some distance inland from the coast. Also 
in 1915 the natural gasoline industry made its first appearance 
in the state with the construction of a plant by the Clayco at 
Electra. 

The Ranger Field, discovered in October, 1917, by Texas and 
Pacific Coal Company’s No. 1, the J. H. McClesky well, started 
off slowly because of the disfavor with which many operators 
had looked upon that general area. This apathetic attitude 
changed rapidly after the completion of a few good wells, and 
within less than two years the field was producing between 
four and five million dollars worth of oil per month. 

The years 1917 to 1920 inclusive were of outstanding impor- 
tance to the oil industry of Texas. Exploratory drilling resulted 
in the discovery of such areas as West Columbia, Barbers Hill, 
Burkburnett town site and its northwest extension, South 
Bend, Hull, and Desdemona. It also resulted in the discovery 
of gas in the Panhandle. Of particular significance during 
these four years, however, was the enactment of legislation 
vesting broad powers in the Railroad Commission of Texas. 
Senate Bill No. 68, approved February 20, 1917, declared pipe 
lines to be common carriers and placed them under the super- 
vision of the commission; Senate Bill No. 350, which became 
effective June 18, 1919, is the fundamental conservation law 
of the state; and House Bill No. 11, approved June 18, 1920, 
gave the commission jurisdiction over all natural gas utilities 
and appellate jurisdiction in the matter of fixing rates at which 
natural gas is sold in the various municipalities of the state. 

The organization of the Oil and Gas Division of the Railroad 
Commission was begun on June 18, 1919, and proceeded rapidly. 
The first shutdown order, suspending production and the com- 
pletion of wells in the Burkburnett area, was issued on July 
11, 1919; the first proration order affected the northwest ex- 
tension to Burkburnett and was issued July 18, 1919; the first 
rules regulating the methods of oil and natural gas conservation 
were adopted July 26, 1919; and Rule 37, which is so well known 
to all operators, was adopted November 26, 1919. One of the 
rules laid down by the commission, early in 1920, classed a well 
as a gas well if the gas production, computed at fifteen cents per 
thousand cubic feet, was more valuable than the oil production, 
computed at $3.00 per barrel. 
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The operators of the state had had their difficulties with labor 
in the Gulf Coast area and with excessive production and lack 
of transportation facilities in North Texas, and the Railroad 
Commission was struggling with its many problems of admin- 
istration and conservation when a new boom appeared on the 
scene. This was the opening of the Fault Line play by the 
discovery of gusher production from the Woodbine at Mexia 
in the summer of 1921. Development was rapid, production 
pyramided to over 100,000 barrels per day within a few months, 
and exploration seeking similar faulted structure fields was 
under way. The discovery of Currie followed in November, 
1921, Powell in January, 1923, Richland in February, 1924, 
and Wortham in November, 1924. 

While hundreds of thousands of barrels of oil were being 
produced daily in the Mexia district, development operations 
were being expanded following important discoveries in three 
other areas of Texas. The discovery of the Westbrook Field in 
January, 1921, added West Texas to the list of oil producing 
districts, the Panhandle was included in May, 1921, and the 
Mirando area secured its first commercial production in April. 
1921. The Luling Field was discovered in August, 1922, and 
was followed by exploratory drilling for faulted structures in 
the Bastrop-San Antonio area. 

Other events of interest and importance during these years 
were the purchase of oil on a gravity basis in North Texas; 
the development of an important natural gasoline business in 
Eastland and Stephens counties; the introduction of the seis- 
mograph and torsion balance into the Gulf Coast area; a re- 
newed activity in the old Nacogdoches Field; the declaration 
of martial law at Mexia in January, 1922; the discovery of 
production in the Big Lake Field, two hundred miles southwest 
of Ranger; the discovery of a noninflammable gas in a well 
in Mitchell County; the granting by the Railroad Commission 
of permission to operate the first carbon black plant in the state 
in Stephens County; the construction of an oil pipe line from 
Luling to Houston (prior to this time the trunk oil pipe lines 
were east of a line drawn from Wichita Falls through Ranger 
to Houston); and the construction of a gas pipe line from 
Cotton Valley, Louisiana, to Beaumont, Texas. 

Spindletop, the first major discovery in Texas, had continued 
to produce oil during this entire quarter of a century, but its 
production had declined from over 17,000,000 barrels in 1902 
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to 359,000 barrels in 1924. In January, 1926, however, it was 
rediscovered by the completion of a well from a new deep sand 
on the southeast flank of the field, and a new orgy of drilling 
followed. Production from the field increased rapidly to a new 
all-time high of over 21,250,000 barrels in 1927. 

The Spindletop of 1901 had been followed by Sour Lake, 
Saratoga, Batson, Humble, North Dayton, and other fields. The 
one of 1926 was followed by Hendricks, Yates, Salt Flat, Van, 
Darst Creek, and other fields; and oil production in the Pan- 
handle increased from some 1,287,000 barrels in 1925 to over 
40,000,000 barrels in 1940. In both instances the operators were 
confronted with serious overproduction, the net result of which 
was decreased prices for crude oil. In the Panhandle, however, 
the additional results of a major expansion of pipe line facil- 
ities and regulatory activities of the Railroad Commission 
were operative. During the year 1928 the commission undertook 
the proration of oil from the Hendricks, Howard-Glasscock, 
and Yates pools. It has been estimated that had Winkler and 
Pecos counties been allowed to flow their maximum potential 
production, Texas would have been producing more than 2,000,- 
000 barrels per day the week of December 29, 1928, instead of 
slightly more than 700,000 barrels per day. Proration was 
extended to include the Darst Creek Field in 1929 and the Pan- 
handle in 1930. 

This tremendous increase in oil production was accompanied 
by an unparalleled expansion in the natural gas industry, par- 
ticularly in Southwest Texas and the Panhandle, where the 
completion of many wells had demonstrated the existence of 
tremendous gas reserves. The first major gas pipe line in 
either of these areas was that constructed by the Houston Pipe 
Line Company in 1925 from Live Oak County to Houston and 
extended to the Mirando area in 1926. At about the same time 
the Houston Gulf Gas Company also constructed its line from 
Southwest Texas to Houston. At the end of 1926 gas from thir- 
ty-seven counties in Texas was being delivered to 113 towns and 
cities and the combined daily open flow ¢apacity of all gas wells 
was over three billion cubic feet. Increased facilities for han- 
dling, active development of gas areas, and a greater demand 
for this fuel resulted in the serving of 442 towns and cities in 
1928 with gas from forty-nine counties. The total daily potential 
of the wells at the end of that year was nearly fifteen and 
one-half billion cubic feet. 
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The demand for gas in states other than Texas and the 
success of transportation caused more extensive pipe line con- 
struction than ever before. Transmission lines of large diameter 
were constructed from the Panhandle to such distant cities as 
Chicago and Indianapolis, and such facilities have since been 
extended and expanded. 

The oil industry in Texas had assumed proportions of great 
importance in the twenty-nine years following the first discovery 
of Spindletop. It was represented in 1930 by thousands of 
producing wells, a network of pipe lines, and adequate process- 
ing and distributing facilities over the length and breadth of 
the state. It had advanced in the face of such obstacles as 
depressed prices during and following the period of overpro- 
duction, and it was continuing to advance in competition with 
other floods of oil from great discoveries in California and 
Oklahoma when the discovery of the East Texas Field occurred. 

The discovery of the Van Field in 1929 had indicated that 
the possibilities for additional Woodbine sand production from 
the eastern portion of Texas should not be disregarded. That 
this was true was demonstrated most spectacularly by the com- 
pletion of the Joiner well on the Bradford farm in October, 
1930, the Bateman well on the Crimm farm in December, 1930, 
and the Farrell well on the Lathrop farm in January, 1931. - 
Three wildcat wells had opened an area more than twenty 
miles long within a period of slightly more than three months, 
and exploration soon spread out rapidly. Consternation pre- 
viously felt about overproduction from other areas was now 
crystallized on steadily increasing production from one field. 
The average production from the field amounted to only 
about 25,000 barrels per day in February, 1931, but by the 
middle of August, 1931, it was over one million barrels per day. 
Posted prices dropped to below ten cents per barrel for oil. 
Immediate action was necessary, and the field was shut down 
under martial law on August 17, 1931. When it was opened up 
again on September 6, 1931, production was curtailed to 225 
barrels per well daily. This production has been steadily re- 
duced by subsequent orders. The history of the East Texas 
Field is one of superlatives, and its questions of proration, hot 
oil, by-passes, and tender boards are all familiar enough to 
need no amplification. It should be noted, however, that as a 
result of the application of sound engineering principles in the 
proration of this field, it is still flowing after producing 
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more than 2,170,750,550 barrels of oil during the past fifteen 
years; and it should continue to flow a considerable portion of 
its production for many more years. 

Activity within the state since the development of the East 
Texas Field has added many new producing areas and many 
new horizons in older producing areas. Included in such dis- 
coveries are the fields of Conroe, Anahuac, Tom O’Connor, and 
West Ranch and such new producing horizons as the Viola 
lime in northern Texas, Devonian and Silurian strata as well 
as new horizons in the Permian and Ordovician formations in 
western Texas, deep Frio horizons along the Gulf Coast, the 
Edwards lime in the upper inland coastal area, the Smackover 
lime in Northeast Texas, and new Cretaceous horizons on and 
adjacent to the Sabine Uplift. 4 

The discovery of large reserves of gas containing substantial 
quantities of liquid hydrocarbons has resulted in an operating 
procedure far removed from those of the earlier days of the 
industry. It was essential that such reserves be developed in 
a manner capable of maximum production with minimum 
waste, and the process of cycling was therefore adopted as an 
integral part of the oil industry. This practice was first em- 
ployed in Texas in 1937, and since that time it has expanded 
until there are now thirty-three cycling plants in Texas process- 
ing a total of approximately two billion cubic feet of gas daily. 
The importance of such operations is readily apparent when 
it is realized that at V-E Day the plant at Katy, Texas, was 
producing approximately six thousand barrels of aviation gaso- 
line daily. 

Operations during the past four years have necessarily been 
carried on under rather stringent regulations by both state 
and federal governments. That was necessarily true since it 
was essential that the maximum production of oil and gas be 
secured for the minimum expenditure of critical steel. Such 
eperations have not at all times been in strictest accordance 
with proper engineering practices, but they were carried on 
in the full knowledge that oil was essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war and with the firm conviction that no 
sacrifice by the oil industry was comparable to that being made 
by its men and their sons and brothers on foreign battlefields. 
The efforts of the industry, hampered as it was by shortages of 
material and man power, have been crowned with success. 
It now hopes to resume its normal method of operation as an 
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individual, not a governmental, industry in which initiative 
and private enterprise will continue to make available to all 
the oil, gas, and allied products upon which the progress of 
the world so largely depends. 


Structure and Stratigraphy 


The structure and stratigraphy of Texas are of direct inter- 
est to the oil industry, for it is the attitude and physical char- 
acteristics of the strata that play so important a part in the 
discovery and production of oil and gas. 

There is no single broad classification for the structure of 
Texas. It varies greatly from one region to another, and there 
is, in many parts of the state, a considerable variation between 
the surface and the subsurface structures. Such variations 
include not only changes in the rate and direction of dip 
between the surface and subsurface formations but also such 
structural anomalies as buried hills and intrusives below the 
surface. Excellent illustrations of such variations are to be 
found in the variations in dip between the surface and sub- 
surface formations on the flanks of the Bend Arch, in the 
buried granite ridge of the Red River Uplift, in the serpentine 
plugs of the Balcones Fault zone, and in the salt domes of 
coastal and eastern Texas. 

A classification of the regional structural provinces includes: 
(a) the general gulfward dipping monocline with its inward 
limit bounded roughly by a line from northeastern Montague 
County to Burnet County and thence westward to Brewster 
County; (b) the Llano Uplift in the central portion of the 
state where early igneous, pre-Cambrian, and Ordovician rocks 
are exposed at the surface; (c) the Van Horn, Marathon, and 
Solitario Uplift areas of extreme western Texas where forma- 
tions are exposed varying in age from Paleozoic, or earlier, to 
the present; (d) the Bend Arch extending northward from the 
Llano Uplift to southern Archer County, with surface exposures 
of Pennsylvanian and some Cretaceous formations; (e) the 
Red River Uplift where earlier formations are covered by 
strata of Permian, Pennsylvanian, and Cretaceous ages; (f) 
the Amarillo Uplift with its granite ridge buried beneath Per- 
*mian, Triassic, and recent formations; and (g) the West Texas 
Basin where surface strata varying in age from recent to 
Triassic overlay successively older formations. 
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All of these general structural provinces may, by closer study, 
be subdivided into several more minor features. This is well 
exemplified in the gulfward dipping monocline with its salt 
dome belt along the coast, its series of interior salt domes in 
the Tyler Basin, the Balcones and Mexia fault zones, and the 
Sabine Uplift. 

These general structural provinces and their individual minor 
features are the result of a series of general adjustments be- 
tween the seas and the land masses from the time of earliest 
sedimentation. They are of particular importance to those in- 
terested in the production of oil and gas because of their rela- 
tionship to the accumulation of such minerals. An analysis of 
regional structure and conditions of deposition will disclose 
general areas in which prospecting may be carried on with a 
greater degree of confidence than in others. A more detailed 
study of the general area will then disclose whether or not 
deposition or structural movement has been such as to result in 
the formation of a suitable trap for the accumulation of oil 
and gas. 

The earliest sedimentation in Texas apparently took place in 
seas that covered a considerable portion of the central part of 
the state, with the material deposited derived from the weather- 
ing down of a land mass then existing along the present coastal 
plain. A pronounced early deposition occurred along a_ belt 
extending from Fannin County southward through San An- 
tonio and thence westward to Brewster County. Deposition 
in this area has unquestionably been an important factor in 
structural movements resulting in the Mexia-Luling fault trend, 
along which profitable oil and gas production has been secured. 
This area of deposition is also the locale of serpentine plugs, 
several of which are productive. 

The deposition of these early sediments was followed by that 
of Cambrian and Ordovician times, during which the Ellenberger 
lime was laid down over much of northern and western Texas. 
Subsequent folding has resulted in the formation of structures 
favorable for production from the Ellenberger, as shown by that 
secured in Andrews, Cooke, Crane, Reagan, Stephens, Winkler, 
and other counties of northern and western Texas. 

Following the deposition of the Cambrian and Ordovician 
sediments, some sedimentation of Silurian, Devonian, and Mis- 
sissippian ages took place over a part at least of central and 
western Texas. The exact extent of such deposition is not 
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known; but production is now being secured along the Bend 
Arch from strata of Mississippian age, in Andrews, Crane, 
Ector, Gaines, Upton, and Winkler counties from strata of 
Devonian age, and in Ward and Winkler counties from Silurian 
horizons. 

Deposits of Pennsylvanian age spread out over a broad area 
to the north, west, and southwest from the Llano Uplift. Lower 
Pennsylvanian strata have been prolificly productive horizons at 
Ranger and in other fields on the Bend Arch. Horizons of Mid- 
dle and Upper Pennsylvanian age are major sources of pro- 
duction in North and North Central Texas. 

A shifting of seas at the close of the Pennsylvanian age re- 
sulted in the formation of the West Texas basin in which were 
deposited the thick Permian sediments which contain important 
productive horizons in West Texas and the Panhandle and have 
yielded considerable oil in North Texas. 

The deposition of Triassic formations followed those of Per- 
mian age over large areas of western Texas and was succeeded 
by minor deposits cf Jurassic age. Neither is now of any 
great economic importance as an oil producing horizon in Texas. 

With the close of the Jurassic age came the beginning of 
another major sea invasion of Texas and the deposition of 
Cretaceous strata over practically the entire state. Advances 
and recessions of the seas, accompanied by changes in depth, 
resulted in the deposition of such important strata as the 
Trinity series, the Edwards lime, the Woodbine sand, and the 
Taylor, Navarro, and other formations. The present impor- 
tance to the oil industry of the conditions under which these 
strata were deposited is exemplified by the formation of the trap 
constituting the East Texas oil field. This formation resulted 
from the deposition of the Woodbine sand against the Sabine 
Uplift, followed by erosion and the unconformable deposition of 
the impervious Eagle Ford shale and Austin chalk which caused 
a sealing off against the further migration updip of oil and gas 
in the porous sand members. Cretaceous horizons have proved 
of major economic importance for oil and gas production. They 
are the source of the first recorded production from the Dullnig 
wells, and they have yielded the East Texas and other fields in 
the vicinity of the Sabine Uplift, as well as the fields of the 
Corsicana, Mexia, Powell, and Luling areas and other sand and 
lime pools extending from Rodessa to Maverick County. 

The Cretaceous age ended with a readjustment between the 
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land and seas, followed in Tertiary times by another incursion 
of the sea and the deposition of strata to the east and southeast 
of the general Balcones Fault zone. Eocene and more recent 
formations therefore cover the areas known as South and East 
Texas. The strata of Eocene age are productive along the 
general Wilcox-Cockfield trend, while strata of Oligocene, Mio- 
cene, and Pliocene ages are productive along the coastal trend. 

The many adjustments between sea and land have resulted 
in the formation of faults and of structure and deposition fea- 
tures often buried but contributing largely to present-day fields 
in the area. The Conroe Field is an excellent example of a 
pronounced subsurface fold. Faults, traceable at the surface 
or determined by subsurface methods or geophysical explora- 
tions, have accounted for production at Silsbee, Segno, Pettus, 
and other fields along the Cockfield trend. Changing conditions 
of sedimentation resulting in a pinching out updip of sand 
strata have been responsible for productive areas in the Mirando 
trend and at Nacogdoches. The intrusion of salt masses and 
the formation of such prolific reservoirs as Spindletop and 
West Columbia may well be attributed to early lines of weak- 
ness developed during such periods of adjustment. 

General structure and deposition features controlling the 
accumulation of oil and gas in the various producing regions 
of Texas may be classed as follows: East Texas—faults, uncon- 
formities, and buried folds; Gulf Coast—salt intrusives, faults, 
and folds possibly resulting from deeply buried intrusives; 
North and North Central Texas—folds, unconformities, and 
faults; Panhandle—folds and unconformities; Southwest Texas 
—faults, folds, irregular deposition, and salt intrusives; and 
West Texas—folds and unconformities. 

A general summary of the major producing formations and 
the counties in which they are productive is given in the accom- 
panying chart: 
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GEOLOGIC FORMATIONS AND COUNTIES IN WHICH THEY ARE NOW 
PRODUCING 


Pliocene 


undifferentiated 


Brazoria, Chambers, Fort Bend, Galveston, 
Hardin, Harris, Jefferson, Liberty, Matagorda. 


Miocene 


undifferentiated 


Austin, Brazoria, Brooks, Cameron, Chambers, 
Fort Bend, Galveston, Hardin, Harris, Jefferson, 
Kleberg, Liberty, Live Oak, Matagorda, Nueces, 
Orange, Refugio, San Patricio, Victoria, Wash- 
ington, Wharton. 


undifferentiated 


Aransas, Brazoria, Calhoun, Chambers, Fort 
Bend, Galveston, Hardin, Harris, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, Jim Wells, Liberty, Matagorda, Nueces, 
Orange, Refugio, San Patricio, Victoria, 
Wharton. 


Frio and Vicksburg 


Aransas, Bee, Brazoria, Brooks, Calhoun, 
Chambers, Colorado, Duval, Fort Bend, Gal- 
veston, Goliad, Hardin, Harris, Hidalgo, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Jim Wells, Kleberg, Liberty, 
Live Oak, Matagorda, Nueces, Orange, Refugio, 
San Patricio, Starr, Victoria, Waller, Wharton, 
Willacy, Zapata. 


enero 


Jackson 


Whitsett 


Austin, Bee, Duval, Harris, Jim Hogg, Liberty, 
McMullen, Webb. 


McElroy 


Austin, Bee, Duval, Jim Hogg, Live Oak, 
MeMullen, Polk, Starr, Webb, Zapata. 


Cockfield and Yegua 


Austin, Bee, Colorado, Duval, Fort Bend, 
Goliad, Hardin, Harris, Jasper, Jim Hogg, Jim 
Wells, Karnes, Liberty, Live Oak, McMullen, 
Montgomery, Newton, Polk, Tyler, Waller, 
Webb, Wharton, Zapata. 


Claiborne 


Cook Mountain 


Angelina, Goliad, Harris, Houston, Polk, Wash- 
ington, Wharton. 


Mount Selman 


Angelina, Fayette, Harris, Houston, Karnes, 
McMullen, Nacogdoches, Starr, Tyler, Wash- 
ington, Webb, Zapata. 


Sabine 


Wilcox 


Angelina, Austin, Bee, Brazos, Colorado, De 
Witt, Fayette, Goliad, Hardin, Houston, Karnes, 
Lavaca, La Salle, Liberty, Live Oak, McMullen, 
Montgomery, Polk, San Jacinto, Tyler, Victoria, 
Walker, Webb, Wilson. 


Midway 


Bexar, Milam. 


rong 


Upper 


Navarro- 
Escondido 


Atascosa, Bexar, Caldwell, Cherokee, Dimmit, 
Frio, Guadalupe, Limestone, Medina, Milam, 
Navarro, Panola, Robertson, Zavala. 


Taylor- 
Anacacho 


Atascosa, Bexar, Caldwell, Gonzales, Guada- 
lupe, Limestone, Medina, Navarro. 


Austin 


Bastrop, Bexar, Caldwell, Frio, Guadalupe, 
Hill, Marion. 


Eagle Ford 


Maverick, Panola, Shelby, Wood. 


Woodbine 


Anderson, Cherokee, Freestone, Gregg, Hender- 
son, Houston, Hunt, Leon, Limestone, Navarro, 
Rusk, Smith, Upshur, Van Zandt. 


= 
| 
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Buda 


Caldwell, Falls, Frio, Guadalupe. 


Washita 
Georgetown 


Falls, Frio, Panola. 


Fredericksburg 
Edwards 


Atascosa, Caldwell, Frio, Guadalupe, Mce- 
Lennan. 


Paluxy 


Franklin, Grayson, Hopkins, Hunt, Smith, 
Wood. 


Trinity 
Glen Rose 


Anderson, Cass, Cherokee, Franklin, Freestone, 
Gregg, Harrison, Henderson, Hopkins, Lime- 
stone, Marion, Maverick, Panola, Rusk, Shelby, 
Smith, Van Zandt, Wood. 


Travis Peak 


Camp, Freestone, Harrison, Henderson, Marion, 
Nacogdoches, Panola, Rusk, Van Zandt. 


Jurassic 


Bowie, Pecos. 


Permian 


undifferentiated 


Andrews, Callahan, Carson, Clay, Cochran, 
Crane, Crockett, Dawson, Ector, Gaines, Garza, 
Glasscock, Gray, Hansford, Hartley, Hockley, 
Howard, Hutchinson, Irion, Jones, Loving, 
Lubbock, Mitchell, Moore, Pecos, Potter, 
Reagan, Scurry, Shackelford, Sherman, Taylor, 
Terry, Tom Green, Upton, Ward, Wheeler, 
Wichita, Wilbarger, Winkler, Yoakum. 


BEE Ory 


undifferentiated 


Carson, Collingsworth, Gray, Hansford, Hart- 
ley, Hutchinson, Kendall, Moore, Potter, 
Sherman, Wheeler. 


Cisco 
Canyon 
Strawn 


Archer, Baylor, Brown, Callahan, Clay, Cole- 
man, Comanche, Coke, Cooke, Crockett, Den- 
ton, Eastland, Erath, Fisher, Foard, Grayson, 
Hardeman, Haskell, Jack, Jones, Kimble, King, 
McCulloch, Midland, Montague, Nolan, Palo 
Pinto, Runnels, Schleicher, Shackelford, Ste- 
phens, Stonewall, Taylor, Throckmorton, Wich- 
ita, Wilbarger, Young. 


Bend 


Archer, Brown, Clay, Coleman, Comanche, 
Concho, Eastland, Hamilton, Jack, Montague, 
Palo Pinto, Shackelford, Stephens, Wise, Young. 


Mississip- 
pian 


Archer, Clay, Stephens, Stonewall, Throck- 
morton, Wilbarger, Young. 


Devonian 


Andrews, Crane, Ector, Gaines, Upton, Winkler. 


Silurian 


Ward, Winkler. 


Ordovician 


Ellenberger 


Andrews, Archer, Clay, Coleman, Comanche, 
Cooke, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Jack, Montague, 
Pecos, Reagan, Shackelford, Stephens, Ward, 
Wichita, Wilbarger, Winkler, Young. 


Miscella- 
neous 


Cap Rock on Salt Domes 


Brooks, Chambers, Duval, Fort Bend, Gal- 
veston, Hardin, Harris, Jefferson, Liberty, 
Matagorda, Wharton. 


Serpentine 


Bastrop, Caldwell, Medina, Travis, Williamson. 


| 
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Production 


The producing areas of Texas are commonly divided into the 
major producing districts of (a) East and East Central, (b) 
Gulf Coast, (c) North and North Central, (d) Panhandle, (e) 
Southwest, and (f) West Texas. 

Statistical records indicate that Texas has produced approx- 
imately 9,634,006,000 barrels of oil since 1889 and that its 
marketed value at the well is estimated to have been in excess 
of $10,500,000,000. 

The first production in the state was secured in the East 
and East Central district in 1866, although accurate records of 
production from these areas are incomplete until about 1896. 
Subsequent development in this district has resulted in the 
discovery of prolific Woodbine sand pools as well as pools from 
other horizons. The total production from this district has been 
2,887,920,424 barrels, of which approximately 91 per cent is 
from the Woodbine sand. The reported production from the 
East Texas Field, producing from the Woodbine sand, up to 
January 1, 1946, is 2,170,750,550 barrels. This total exceeds 
that of any other field in the world. 

The Gulf Coast was the first major producing district, and, 
starting with the flush production from Spindletop in 1901, it 
has produced a total of 1,979,169,066 barrels. 

North and North Central Texas have produced a total of 
1,324,641,461 barrels since 1904. The production in this area is 
from strata of Permian, Pennsylvanian, Silurian, and Ordovi- 
cian age. 

The Panhandle district, producing from Permian and Penn- 
sylvanian strata, has yielded 537,471,835 barrels of oil since 
1921. It has also produced and marketed tremendous quantities 
of natural gas and is a most important source of carbon black. 

Southwest Texas was the first area of the state to be reported 
in statistical summaries in 1889. Since that time it has pro- 
duced a total of 1,192,589,442 barrels of. oil, of which approxi- 
mately 20 per cent has been from altered igneous and rock of 
Cretaceous age along the Fault Line, approximately 28 per cent 
has been from rocks of Eocene age along the Laredo-Pettus 
trend, and approximately 52 per cent from rocks of Oligocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene age along the coastal area. This district 
has been the source of gas for much of the industrial develop- 
ment along the coast of Texas, and more recently gas from 
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fields within the area has been piped to West Virginia. 

West Texas, while relatively young as a producing district, 
has produced 1,712,214,305 barrels of oil, chiefly from strata 
of Permian age, although steadily increasing production is 
being secured from Ordovician, Devonian, and Pennsylvanian 


horizons. 
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All Texans are proud of the position of Texas in the oil 
industry, and they are deeply grateful that they were able to 
produce and deliver ample quantities of essential gasoline and 
other petroleum products to their kinsmen in the armed forces. 
Texas has unequaled proved reserves of oil and gas for provid- 
ing cheap and convenient fuel for millions of people and for 
facilitating speedy transportation. The revenue from this in- 
dustry provides food and shelter for thousands and thousands, 
pays for a substantial part of local and state government, 
is a major factor in providing education for the youth of the 
state, and contributes largely to maintaining and expanding 
the highway system of the state. Every citizen of Texas is 
engaged either directly or indirectly in the oil industry or 
is affected by it. The words oil, gas, and Texas are truly syn- 


onymous. 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF OIL IN TEXAS* 
(In thousands of barrels) 

East and Gulf South- Texas | Cumula- 
Year |E. Central} Coast North |Panhandle} west West Total tive 
1896 1 1 1 
1897 66 66 67 
1898 546 546 613 
1899 669 669 1,282 
1900 836 | 836 2,118 
1901 801} 3,593 4,394, 6,512 
1902 618 17, 466 18,084 24,596 
1903 502 17,454 17,956 42 ,552 
1904 504! 21,674 65 22,248) 64,795 
1905 445| 27,616 101 28,162) 92,957 
1906 1,007} 11,450 111 12,568] 105,525 
1907 827 11,400 83 10 12,320} 117,845 
1908 636 10,478 86 5 11,205) 129,050 
1909 569 8,770 113 y 2 9,454) 188,504 
1910 843 7,800 127 8,770| 147,274 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF OIL IN TEXAS—Continued 
(In thousands of barrels) 

East and|} Gulf South- | | Texas | Cumula- 
Year |E. Central! Coast North (Panhandle; west | West Total | tive 

| 

| 
1911 1,183} 7,272) 1,069 1) | 9,525) 156,799 
1912 851 6,458 4,451 | | 11,760) 168,559 
1913 707 5,824 8.638 1} | 15,170; 188,729 
1914 601 10,615 9,039 20,255) 203,984 
1915 509 17 ,422 6,557 613 25,100} 229,084 
1916 420 18,298 9,016 433 28,167) 257,251 
1917 392 21,479 10.521 190 32,582} 289,833 
1918 365 21,546 16 303 200) 38,414) 328,247 
1919 404 21,815 71,1838 187 93,589} 421,836 
1920 408 29 , 856 73.067 306 103 ,637| 525,473 
1921 6,237 37,655 67 ,453 652 111,997; 637,470 
1922 36,281 37,812 48 1,994 34) 124,212! 761,682 
1923 51,032 33 ,576 44 5,561 177| 185,202; 896,884 
1924 49 ,350 27 , 543 43 ,081 284 14,732 1,507, 136 ,497/1,033 ,381 
1925 42,474 31,099 45,115 1,288 16,427 9.566) 145 ,969)1,.179,350 
1926 20,945 44,114 50,117 26,379 15 ,239 15,613; 172 ,407|1,351, 757 
1927 12,904 48 ,534 55,041 40 11,469 51,372! 219 ,410)1,571,167 
1928 8,563 40 ,367 50,599 24,736 10,909} 120,148) 255 ,322/1.826,489 
1929 48 ,360 52,506 31,743 26,344] 132,599) 298 ,673/2 125,162 
1930 13,116 50,665 46 ,221 32 , 492 43,408} 107.101) 293 ,003/2 418,165 
1931 126,834 39 ,083 30,168 20,860 34,718 77 ,397| 329 ,060/2 , 747 ,225 
1932 142 ,054 38 ,272 27,460 18,154 26 ,067 63.788) 315, 795/3 .063 ,020 
1933 222 ,603 57,253 27,641 16,604 23 ,680 54,389) 402 ,170/3 ,465,190 
1934 196,039 53 ,364 32,812 20 ,353 26,543 49,748) 378 ,859/3 , 844,049 
1935 176,817 55,519 33,231 21,668 34,639 53,898] 375, 772/4,219 , 821 
1936 182 ,024 62 ,603 34,924 23,631 56 ,228 60 ,504; 419,914/4,639,735 
1937 208 , 563 72,713 37 , 986 28,105 84,058 74,446) 505,871/5,145,606 
1938 182,311 72,746 38,216 23,503 80,805 71,200] 468, 781/5,614,387 
1939 173 ,891 77,612 41,449 24,097 81,318 78,182) 476 ,549/6 ,936 
1940 167 ,373 78,832 49 26,571 81,143 83,683) 486 ,661)/6 ,577 ,597 
1941 158 , 835 89 ,789 49,100 27,826 81,043 92 383) 498 ,976/7 ,076 ,573 
1942 152,111 91,190 50,377 30 , 747 72,270 81,134) 477 ,829/7 554,402 
1943 171,682} 189,145 50 ,379 33 ,319 94,785 98,126} 587 ,436/8 ,141 , 838 
1944 184,515) 178,653 53,471 33,371, 131,200) 159,916) 741,126)8,882,964 
1945 179 5386} 174,384 54,758 81,651; 135,410} 175,303) 751,042/9 634,006 
Total|2 , 887 ,921/1 ,979 ,169]1 ,324,641| 9,634,006 


*Data are compiled from published reports of U. S. Bureau of Mines and Railroad 
Commission of Texas and from unpublished private files and reports. 
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Reminiscences of Sour Lake 
CHARLIE JEFFRIES 


URING the first week of October, 1903, I went to Sour Lake. 

Boll weevils had ruined the cotton in my part of the 
country, and, like thousands of others, I went to the oil field 
to tide over a hard time. By pawning my fiddle and six-shooter 
and borrowing fifty cents from a friend, I scraped up enough 
money to buy a ticket; I got there without a cent. 

Hardly had I arrived before I was introduced to one of the 
town’s most prominent characteristics—rascality. Two young 
fellows at the depot came up to me and gave me a drink of 
beer. Then they began a game of matching nickels on the 
counter. After playing a short time, they invited me to join 
in the game. For more reasons than one, I declined. They 
continued the game between themselves, but every now and 
then they would invite me to take a hand. After a while one 
of them got lucky or something and speedily broke the other 
one. The loser, in a huff, left the room, vowing he was going 
to get more money and come back and clean up on the winner. 
As soon as the loser left, the other boy came to me eagerly and 
proposed that I come in and that he and I work together and 
fleece the other fellow. I understood something of the game 
and knew that the trick could be worked readily enough, but 
I was hardly so gullible as to think it would be worked in my 
favor; and again, in mild tones, I declined. 

At this late date, I do not remember why I remained at the 
depot since I had come to Sour Lake to work, and especially 
since I knew that a skin game was being played for the express 
purpose of catching me; but I did. 

Presently the boy who had lost came back and, true to his 
word, brought a handful of money, not nickels and dimes, but 
long, green paper money. They started the game again with 
gusto. From time to time, they would stop and invite me to come 
in, but I continued to shake my head and tell them I did not want 
to. They paid little attention to my repeated refusals and soon 
became highly insistent. Finally I came out with my more solid 
reason—told them I was broke. No doubt they were as well 
acquainted with people without money as they were with those 
with it. At any rate, they ceased their importunities, and the 
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game stopped. In keeping with the larger life of the place, 
however, when I asked them the way to the oil field, they good- 
naturedly showed me the road. As I went down the road, with 
a sneaking grin I thought of the incident as typical of Sour 
Lake, for instead of the scamps fleecing me, I had got them for 
a glass of beer. 

I landed at the town in the afternoon. I had had no dinner 
but was not particularly hungry. I had nowhere to go, no 
definite plan for the immediate future. I had simply come to 
the place to get work and was blandly meeting difficulties as 
they arose. Several young men whom I knew worked around 
the oil fields, and one of these, Will Collins, I particularly hoped 
to find with the purpose of getting him to help me until I could 
get a start. I had not counted on the difficulty of finding a man 
in a seething mass of humanity, ten thousand souls perhaps, 
scattered over several miles of territory; but I set out, con- 
fidently hunting the needle in the haystack. 

By chance, toward night, I did meet Ben Roberts, another 
boy whom I knew. The ties of acquaintance between Ben and 
me were strong enough to justify my applying to him for 
assistance. By way of reply, he said he was broke too. He said 
he had been sick, and I could.see that he was not in a cheerful 
mood. We strolled along together on the edge of the oil field 
and after a while we met a man whom Ben knew. After a few 
words with the man, Ben asked him how much money he had. 
The man told him thirty cents. Ben told him to give it to him. 
The man did so, and Ben gave the money to me. 

By late evening I was beginning to feel a little weak. I 
had had an attack of malaria a short time before, and the 
hardship of riding all night without sleep and doing without 
meals was no doubt telling on me. I went on to the business 
part of town that night and ate a five-cent supper; then I spent 
the other twenty-five cents for a bed. Next morning the pro- 
prietor of the sleeping place kindly gave me a cup of coffee and 
some tea cakes for breakfast. 

That morning I began hunting in earnest for some one I 
knew, particularly Will Collins. What I did throughout the 
morning I can not now remember in a detailed way, but the 
events of the evening are more clear. I recall having a fever 
and lying down on a pine log by the roadside and sweating it 
off. The fever was not severe, and after it left me, I got up 
and went on my way, not a great deal the worse. The day was 
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Saturday, and an unusual number of people were on the streets; 
I continued walking around, looking through them, hunting for 
someone I knew. I was becoming bothered by this time. Two 
days without anything like a square meal and with little pros- 
pect of a place to stay that night were making an impression 
on a young fellow not too well acquainted with hoboing. 

Tired and feeling bad, I gave up walking after a time. Rea- 
soning that I could look people over as well sitting down as 
moving around, I took a seat on a syrup barrel out in front 
of a store. There I watched the people go by. They went by 
in a stream, hundreds and hundreds of them; I scanned every 
face that came in view. In my recollection of the many things 
I experienced at Sour Lake nothing is more strong than the 
memory of sitting on the barrel that Saturday evening and 
watching for someone that I knew. 

Finally, about sundown, my attention was attracted to a man 
ambling along down the sidewalk. I had probably become some- 
what weary from glancing at so many faces, and the first thing 
I noticed about this man was that his hand was in a sling. In 
a subconscious sort of way, at the same time, I noticed that 
the ambling gait was familiar. These little acts of perception, 
of course, took the briefest amount of time; and when I took 
a square look at the man’s face, I saw that he was George 
Wentz, another one of the boys from home. In my whole life, 
I do not remember having been so glad to see a person as I 
was that evening to see George Wentz. 

George was really glad to see me too. He and his brother 
John owned a tent and a complete batching outfit, and they 
took me in. 

For surging energy, unrestrained openness, and diabolical! 
conditions otherwise, Sour Lake was head and shoulders above 
anything Texas had seen up until that time or perhaps has seen 
since. The site is on low ground. At that time little effort was 
made at drainage; and a short while after operations began, a 
large part of the field was worked up into such a mess of mud as 
can hardly be imagined. 

One thing that made the mud so bad and rendered the place 
such an inferno in other ways was the crowded condition. There 
were few, if any, laws governing oil field operations; no such 
thing as restrictions on drilling existed. Landowners sold their 
land to anyone who came to buy it and in as small amounts as 
the buyer’s purse spoke for. Aided by the ignorance of the 
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people and the get-rich craze that swept the country, many men 
of small means came into the field and bought acreage. In 
many instances land in as small amounts as one-sixteenth, or 
even one thirty-second, of an acre was sold. The result was that 
the greater part of the field was soon a forest of derricks. As 
quantities of water are required to run a rotary drill, the slush 
which spread from these hundreds of wells and which was 
stirred up by the men working in it made the place a sight 
to behold. 

As the oil field was the important feature of the Sour Lake 
scene as a whole, so was Shoestring the center of interest of 
the oil field. Shoestring was a long narrow strip of land in the 
middle of the oil-bearing district, where development was most 
intensified. In many ways it was the pulsing life center of the 
oil field. Here the wells were thickest; here the mud was deep- 
est; here the gas was strongest; here the boilers roared the 
loudest; here the efforts of men had the fullest play. Things of 
magnitude went on in other parts of the field, in the Cannon 
tract, and in outlying leases, but they were overshadowed by 
the activity at Shoestring. This was the place with which men 
with pride of action liked to identify themselves. As the elect 
viewed it, no one was deemed worthy of being connected with 
Sour Lake unless he had undergone his period of seasoning in 
Shoestring. 

Not all the men in the field were in the mud wading around 
like turtles; not many of them, to be accurate, were reduced to 
that. Most of them were up out of it, or at least trying to stay 
out of it. The constant effort to stay clear of the mud added 
no little to the interest of the scene. The derrick floors were 
high, if not always dry; and other places absolutely essential 
to the drilling, like the ground around the boiler and engine, 
were by a never-ending effort kept comparatively clear. But 
always near by, even on the holdings of the larger companies, 
was the waste from the overflowed slush pits, giving the place 
the appearance of a freshly drained pond. 

The struggle between mud and men was close-locked. There 
were no roads, that is high, dry roads in Shoestring. The only 
way of getting around in that part of the field was by whatever 
means one could devise. A network of large pipes, not unlike 
a badly constructed spider web, ran about over the field. They 
had been laid without any regard to system, but they were 
usually up out of the mud, and these, to some extent, served as 
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causeways. The pipes, together with the derrick floors and the 
little islands about the boilers, served as foundations for more 
bridging; the bridges usually consisted of two by twelve planks 
thrown down wherever the crying need of some little piece of 
work had demanded. On these frail structures the traffic of the 
field was conducted. 

The statement that there were no roads in Shoestring needs 
qualification. - Along the south border of that seething section 
there was one good, graded road. This road, however, was 
owned by one of the large companies of the field whose holdings 
took in all the land immediately southward. The company main- 
tained this road for its own benefit. The company had it 
fenced into a strong lane with a locked gate at each end and 
with armed guards to keep trespassers out. In the unruly con- 
dition of the place, however, they could not keep out pedestrians; 
and because of the convenience of the road, it was a great thor- 
oughfare for those walking any considerable distance in those 
parts. Whether because they could not prevent it, or because 
after a time they grew more lenient, the officials came to allow 
such things as could be packed bodily to be transported along 
the road. That was the means, when I knew the place, by 
which all material, be it light or heavy, was moved into and 
out of Shoestring. 

Whenever anything heavy was needed to be brought in, it 
was hauled by wagon as close to the road as possible; then a 
gang of men would take it and carry it on to its destination. 
Packing along the road was fairly easy, but when it became 
necessary to turn out into the mud, that was another matter. 
The packers often had to lay down more planks; they had to 
twist like snakes around obstacles. Sometimes they had to lay 
the load down on a friendly derrick floor, skid it across to the 
other side, and then take it up again. 

One hard day’s work that I remember was helping pack a 
lot of eight-inch pipe. There was a good sized crew of us, and 
we would line up on each side of a joint and lift it up with a 
handstick; then with measured step we moved along the road to 
where we had to turn off into the tangle of Shoestring. Then 
the cautious creeping commenced. Slow and easy was the word 
as we felt our way along the insecure footage. All day we went 
thus, back and forth, back and forth, taking plenty of time, but 
the work was hard, and glad we were when quitting time came. 

Sometimes when an object was too heavy to be carried bodily, 
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it was put on rollers and pushed along. I remember one day 
coming upon an old acquaintance whom I had not seen in many 
years, who with a gang of five or six men was moving a large 
pump in this manner. They had it on a wobbly track slowly 
pinching it along. “Hello there, Ed, what you doing there,” I 
said, by way of salutation, thinking at least he would stop and 
have a word or two of confab. 

“Working like a ,” he said; and never raising up and with 
the sweat dripping from his face, he kept urging the men 
“scoot,” “scoot.” 

Of course, the really heavy material, boilers, engines, and 
the like, were not moved in this way. In fact, I do not know 
how they were brought in. As mentioned, it was October when 
I reached the place, and the main part of the heavier work had 
already been done. Doubtless, however, in the earlier days, 
before the ground became so badly crowded and before it had 
become worked up into a quagmire, wagons could get about 
over it freely. 

Another highly noticeable feature of the field was the gas. 
The region is sulphurous, and the gas that comes out of the 
wells is highly impregnated with the mineral. As the pressure 
was enormous, forcing out millions of cubic feet of the poison- 
ous fumes daily, it rendered the place highly dangerous. In 
the early days little effort was made to dispose of the gas; 
generally it was allowed to escape at the mouth of the wells, 
spread, and do such mischief as it would. On damp, still days 
it could be smelled a mile or more from the field. It had a 
scent something like rotten eggs and at first was quite offensive; 
but, strange to say, when a person got used to it, he rather 
liked it. This particular kind of gas was what the people about 
the oil field called “rotten” gas. While it was disagreeable to 
be in, it was not the kind that was dangerous. 

It was the gas fresh from the wells, less diffused and more 
highly impregnated with sulphur that the workers dreaded. This 
kind had hardly any scent, but it was as deadly as a murderer. 
Its effect when breathed was much like that of chloroform. If 
a person, or any other living animal, inhaled a few strong 
breaths of it, he would fall over unconscious; and if he lay in 
it and continued to breathe it, he would die as surely as if 
chloroformed. 

As results actually went, however, the gas did not cause a 
great number of fatalities. A person had to get an extremely 
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strong dose and keep breathing it for some time for it actually 
to kill him; experienced workers in the field understood its ways 
and were constantly on guard against it. They knew when they 
were breathing gas, and they knew about how much they coutd 
stand. When one felt that he was getting too much, he would go 
away a short distance and breathe fresh air till refreshed. Still 
sometimes, in spite of every precaution, one would be overcome, 
and if help were not at hand, his life would be the forfeit. 
One evening we were working at a bad well. We were, 
I think, pulling pipe, and the gas was coming out of the hole, 
not in the strong pressure of a newly-made well, but plainly 
visible, looking like hot air rising from a boiler. We would work 


awhile, bucking the chain tongs till we got as much of the . 


poison as we could stand, then go away a few yards and breathe 
good air awhile, and then come back and go to work again. I 
had done this many times during the evening, and after a while, 
on getting an extra strong dose, I started for air again. It 
happened that as I walked away, a little breeze blew the gas 
straight after me, and I drew in another breath or two. That 
proved too much. I got to the edge of the derrick floor, and I 
remember putting out my hand, trying to reach a post for sup- 
port, but I could not reach it. Consciousness left me, and over 
into the mud I went. When I came to, the well crew was carry- 
ing me out to safety. ; 

Another bad effect of the gas, while not so dangerous but 
much more painful, occurred when a person got it in his eyes. 
This affliction did not give much warning of approach. A man 
might be working along in a gassy place, thinking he was doing 
well; then perhaps late in the evening, his eyes would begin to 
itch a little and feel as if they had dust in them. That would 
be a signal that he had better quit and get away from that 
place. If he did not quit immediately, the chances were that 
he was in for some days of near blindness and about as keen 
pain as he ever felt. 

We had been working on a well two or three days. The gas 
had been‘rather bad, but we had managed to keep clear of it. 
Then on the third day, awhile before quitting time, my eyes 
began to bother me a little. I did not know much about gas at 
the time and paid little attention to this warning. The work 
was dirty; my hands were covered with black oil, and for- 
tunately I could not rub my eyes, but kept working, like one in 
a smoky room, till the end of the day. When I reached the 
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boarding tent, I washed my face and hands and gave my eyes 
a good rubbing. They had given me hardly any pain until then, 
but that rubbing seemed to set them on fire. It must have irri- 
tated them slightly so that the sulphur could get at them better. 
At any rate, they grew rapidly worse. Supper was presently 
announced, and I went to the table. I should have been raven- 
ously hungry, but the pain in my eyes drove away all desire 
for food. I ate a few bites in a perfunctory sort of way, then 
got up from the table, and went to bed. That was as miserable 
a night as I ever spent. I remembered back in mythology that 
some god or demigod dug out with a stake the eyes of Poly- 
phemus, and in my heightened imagination, I reckoned that he 
suffered no worse than I was suffering right then. 

When morning came, the men of the place looked at me, and 
they said that I had as bad a case of gassed eyes as they had 
ever seen. Indeed, they must have been a sight, swollen and 
red and strutted like those of a crawfish, and with tears running 
out of them like rain. 

I lay in bed all day. If from necessity I had to open my eyes 
for something, it would be only for the fraction of a second, 
so painful was the light. I continued to lie there another day, 
practically as blind as a bat. Then, toward morning of the third 
day, the affliction left me. Not a great deal the worse from the 
experience, I was able to get up and go about my business. 

That much for the struggle of men against natural forces. 
Other things went on there of a more personal kind and of fully 
as much interest. One of the most prominent of these was 
work: the strenuous work, the work in the gas, the work in 
the heat, the work in the danger, this last especially. How 
many men in the hurry, scurry, and irresponsible management 
in the field were taken out maimed, mashed, struck dead, will 
never be known. To get the oil out of the earth and get it 
converted into money was the sole thought of acreage owners; 
and those engaged in other forms of business were moved by 
like motives. They halted at no obstacles. Employers paid 
good wages for what they had done, and slam, bang, clang, 
they had to have results. Hence firemen with eyes so badly 
gassed they could hardly see the steam gauges worked around 
boilers; hence well crews worked with old rattletrap outfits 
that were liable any minute to fly to pieces and knock them to 
kingdom come; hence men worked in the top of derricks, hang- 
ing on with one hand, straining with the other to the limit of 
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their muscles to adjust something that had gone wrong. After 
forty years of sobering absence, it still seems to me that there 
was more high-pressure work going on in Sour Lake than in 
any other place I have ever seen. 

Amid this orgy of work, there was plenty of idleness, be not 
mistaken in that. Probably in the previous months, during the 
high tide of development, there had been work for all applicants, 
but when I got there, there were not a few men hunting jobs. 
I was not acquainted with anyone of importance in the place, 
belonged to no fraternal order, and perhaps had little aptitude 
for approaching employers. Those who did hire me, I imagine, 
had happened to be needing hands badly at the time, as during 
the first few months the jobs I did get lasted only a few days. 
Consequently, much of the time I was without work. Being 
without work meant being without money, and being without 
money, in that place, meant being without food. 

Some of the other boys of my acquaintance were in my sit- 
uation. We lived in various ways. Sometimes we boarded at 
regular boarding places; sometimes we slept in sleeping tents 
and took our meals at restaurants; more often we batched 
straight. But anyway we lived; we were on our own resources; 
and our experience in keeping the wolf from the door would 
fill a thin volume. 

One morning, Will Collins and I awoke to the fact that we 
were dead broke and without a bite to eat. We separated and 
went different paths to try to make a raise. I had no success 
whatever, but when I came back that night, Will displayed a 
bright silver dollar. He had hit some doctor, or somebody that 
he knew, and struck it lucky. Hungry as he must have been 
around dinner time, he had not broken the dollar, but had faith- 
fully waited to share it with me. 

Another night I was hungry with long developed hunger. I 
was working hard at the time, and had money coming but had 
none in my pocket. For several days my provisions had been 
running low. The day before I had not had half enough to eat, 
not a third enough. That morning for breakfast. I had a few 
fried Irish potatoes; for dinner potatoes again, but in a still 
smaller quantity. I remember well that when we went to eat, 
I slipped off to one side so the others of the crew could not see 
how scant my dinner was and how I gobbled it down. That 
night, my cupboard was completely bare. 

Standing around a little fire in front of my tent, I wondered 
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what to do. I had a pair of old overalls that I had not worn in 
some time hanging out in front of the tent on a pine tree. My 
mind groping, I thought I would feel in the pockets to see what 
I could find. I found a nickel. There was a baker shop a half 
mile or so away, and for this I headed. When I came in smell- 
ing distance of the shop, the odor of bread baking drove me a 
bit wild. I walked in and called for a loaf. The man wrapped 
it up and gave it to me; and I could hardly wait till I got out 
of the door before I bit into it. All the way back to the tent, 
without water, I continued to tear off the bread and swallow it, 
a highly relished meal. 

One more string of these pronouns, first person, singular 
number. The boarding tent that I went to the time my eyes 
were gassed was a new place to me. I had never seen the 
proprietor before and had gone there at the suggestion of some 
of the well crew and on the strength of paying my board when 
I collected my wages. When I went in that night, I knew that 
my top shirt was badly soiled with oil but did not know that 
the oil had gone through all my clothes. When I stripped to 
go to bed, I could not see and still did not know that my under- 
clothes were greasy too. Nor did I know it till the morning I 
got up, and then I saw I had ruined the bed. 

After breakfast, I told the proprietor that I had no money 
and asked him if he would mind waiting for a settlement until 
I could go to collect my wages. He agreed readily. I then 
went further with my assurance. The man had happened to 
mention that he was going to town on some errand, and I asked 
him if he would buy and bring me back a clean undershirt. He 
said he would do this too. True to his promise, when he re- 
turned, in an hour or two, he brought a new shirt, for which 
he had paid fifty cents out of his own pocket. I washed and 
put on the shirt and left. As I went away, I wondered if he 
thought he would ever see me again. He saw me. It would 
have taken chains around my neck to prevent his seeing me 
again. 

It turned out that he was to see me yet again. Several months 
later, when we had left Sour Lake and were living at Saratoga, 
another small oil town near by, this same man came along late 
one evening. He had lost all the money he had, he told us, and 
was now out and down. As fortune would have it, I was now 
up on my feet. Three others of us were batching; we owned 
three tents, had good jobs, and were in money. I was glad to 
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take this wholehearted man in and furnish him a bed and two 
good meals. 

In saloons, Sour Lake ranked high. These were of all sizes 
and quality; they had appropriate names. There was the House 
of Lords, a place where the big boys gathered and played pool 
and rowdied around. There was the Derrick Saloon, and there 
was the Big Thicket Saloon, and there was Dad’s Saloon; this 
last was a noted hangout for blacklegs and cutthroats. Con- 
sidering the character of the town, it is almost a waste of 
words to say that the saloons were well patronized; but the 
extent to which the patronage sometimes went was an eye 
opener to even an old denizen. After payday, when a gang of 
pipe-liners came to town, especially if it happened to be a chilly, 
drizzly evening, the sidewalk for a block or more would be filled 
with jabbering, reeling men. 

As for other evidences of heavy drinking, there were plenty 
of these too, such as empty flasks by the wayside. It was a sight 
I never did quite become indifferent to, the number and variety 
of whiskey bottles lying in the weeds along the paths through 
the oil field. 

The saloons served other purposes than mere drinking places. 
They were recreation centers, of a sort. Here often men met 
and talked and played dominoes and transacted business with- 
out drinking much, if any. Also, when a man was cold, he 
could go in one and warm. They were convenient places too in 
which to get checks cashed. Dad’s Saloon had the reputation 
of cashing a check when no other place in town would. 

In the back end of nearly every saloon was a gambling house. 
They were all wide open and, like the saloons, did a land-office 
business. My experience with these was limited, but what ex- 
perience I did have was to the effect of putting my money back 
into circulation. 

Of skin game places and other tough joints, they were like- 
wise there in plenty. Judging from general appearances, they 
too were there for something besides their health. 

Apology may be due for so little being said of the gentler 
side of the picture; for a gentler side there indubitably was. 
Friendships were strong; generosity flourished; and deeds of 
noble conduct in many ways were to be seen constantly. But 
it is not these softer things that the old-timer usually recalls 
when his mind runs back on the past in this place. The rip- 
roaring side of life was typical of Sour Lake in the boom days. 
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N JANUARY 10, 1901, an event occurred which was destined 

to transform the economic life of Texas and, to a lesser 
degree, affect the history of America and the world, for it was 
on that day that the Lucas gusher roared in. 

But for the beginning of the story, one must go back, far 
back, of the time that Captain Anthony F. Lucas began drilling 
his well at Spindletop. For it is a story of Spanish adven- 
turers, of a mysterious pool of oil out in the Gulf of Mexico, 
of a pioneer geologist with a queer contraption, of ‘‘sour wells,” 
of Pattillo Higgins, a home-made scientist. There is even a 
suggestion of or a touch of the supernatural. 

The first known use of petroleum by the white man in North 
America occurred not far from Spindletop in 1543, when sur- 
vivors of the DeSoto Expedition, sailing along the coast, were 
forced ashore by a storm and took advantage of the delay to 
caulk their boats with tar which they found near the beach. 
The substance doubtless was the residue of petroleum after the 
evaporation of volatile elements. The tar could have been the 
result of seepage from Spindletop. 

There was such a seepage, for centuries probably, as evi- 
denced by the “oil pond,” or lake of oil, in the Gulf. In 1901, 
a statement, signed by six shipmasters and the harbor master 
of Sabine Pass, declared: “From time immemorial, there has 
existed directly off and along the Gulf beach of this section an 
immense oil pool, about a mile and a half in width and four 
miles in length.” 

The statement declared that, after the storm of 1886, the pool 
shifted some distance eastward toward Sabine Pass, because of 
accretions of mud and sand. The document relates: “We the 
undersigned, have always made this ‘oil pool’ a place of safety 
which we sought with our sea-going vessels in times of peril 
from severe gales or storms, for when we anchored our vessels 
in this oil sea, we were safe and everything was calm.” 

After 1902, the “oil pond” vanished. Perhaps the supply of 
petroleum that had coursed underground to flow out under the 
coast into the Gulf and rise to the surface was intercepted as 
the result of the drilling of the Lucas and other gushers. At 
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any rate, the miraculous stretch of calm, “oil on the troubled 
waters,” disappeared. Numerous geologists do hold that the 
disappearance of the oil seepage in the Gulf was purely coinci- 
dental with the discovery of Spindletop. Bituminous deposits 
washed up on the beach near Sabine Pass are still in evidence 
and can be seen clearly from an airplane. 

As far back as the 1860’s, there were sour wells on “the Hill,” 
as Spindletop wag first known. The water was regarded as 
possessing medicinal value, and tiny bubbles formed on the 
surface. A year after the Civil War ended, Dr. B. T. Kava- 
naugh arrived in Beaumont with an odd-looking contrivance 
in his hack. The device was the invention of his brother, the 
Reverend W. B. Kavanaugh, and was designed to discover oil. 
In a letter written in 1878, B. T. Kavanaugh told of his visit: 

“Here I found some fine veins, one passing under the sour 
wells some mile or two southwest of Beaumont. ... Also I vis- 
ited Sour Lake, where I found oil upon the surface in greater 
quantity than at any other point.”’ Near Sour Lake, he drilled 
to a depth of 142 feet before quitting because of the quicksand 
and the expense. 

Kavanaugh’s letter states further, ‘On the Gulf coast, near 
Sabine Pass, there is a substance found in lumps like wax, 
which the people call ‘sea wax.’ When examined, this wax is 
found to consist of bitumin and paraffin. The petroleum, being 
a thin liquid, is washed out from the mixture, leaving the 
bitumen and paraffin as a wax or gum which is found on the 
beach.” This was the same kind of substance, no doubt, that 
the Spaniards had used in 1543. 

In 1890, Pattillo Higgins began asserting that there was oil 
under “the Hill.” Higgins was born in Beaumont in 1863, 
worked in a shingle mill and a lumberyard, and then began to 
run a brickyard. He visited Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana 
to study brick-making machinery and found that many plants 
used natural gas or fuel oil. So he began to study the subject 
of petroleum, reading all the United States government geo- 
logical reports and other documents that he could lay hands on. 
He evolved his own system of geology and, from the surface 
indications, concluded there was oil under the Hill. He went so 
far as to declare that “gushers” would be drilled, producing 
thousands of barrels a day. When this prediction was first 
uttered, the entire output of Texas for the year was forty-eight 
barrels. 
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Most of the townspeople considered Higgins obsessed on the 
subject; but he interested George W. Carroll, wealthy lumber- 
man, and Captain George O’Brien, Confederate veteran and at- 
torney, the result being the Gladys City Oil, Gas, and Manufac- 
turing Company. The “city,” which existed only in Higgins’ 
imagination, was named for little Gladys Bingham, member of 
a Sunday School class which Higgins taught. 

A contract was made with M. B. Looney for a 1,500-foot test. 
The driller was W. B. Sharp, and the equipment was “a rattle- 
trap outfit of the type used in drilling water wells,” Higgins 
related. Gas was struck, but the quicksand halted the drill at 
four hundred feet. Then Savage and Company of West Virginia 
drilled, but the second test was foiled by the quicksand. 

Undaunted, Higgins advertised in northern newspapers about 
the possibilities and wrote letters to men he thought might be 
interested. One of these letters was to Captain Anthony F. 
Lucas. 

Antonio Francisco Luchich, born in 1855 in Spalato, Dal- 
matia, Austria, was graduated from the Polytechnic Institute 
at Gratz as an engineer, entered the Austrian navy, and became 
a lieutenant. In 1879, he came to the United States and, six 
years later, became an American citizen, changing his name to 
Anthony Francis Lucas. Until 1895, he engaged in lumbering, 
then was a consulting mechanical and mining engineer, his 
home and offices being in Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Jefferson, famed for his portrayal of Rip Van Winkle, 
bought an estate in Louisiana at Bobacres, three miles south- 
east of Jefferson Island, and decided to drill a mineral water 
well. He obtained the services of Captain Lucas. Lucas dis- 
covered not mineral water but a highly valuable commodity, 
salt, in the vicinity of Jefferson Island. Then he developed salt 
and sulphur mines at Belle Isle and became an authority on 
salt domes along the Gulf Coast. 

When Higgins induced Lucas to visit Beaumont, the Cap- 
tain’s’ chief interest, according to Higgins, was not oil but 
sulphur. Lucas’ first test struck a showing of oil before the 
quicksands stopped the drill at around six hundred feet. With a 
sample of the oil in a bottle, he interested Guffey and Galey, 
prominent oil men of Pennsylvania, who had been active in the 
development at Corsicana, Texas. Oil had been discovered there 
in 1895, when a well was being put down for artesian water for 
the municipal water supply. 
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Hamill Brothers—J. G. and A. W.—oil well contractors at 
Corsicana, received a letter from John H. Galey, informing 
them that “a Mr. Lucas” would see them about drilling a well 
at Beaumont and that Guffey and Galey would back any agree- 
ment Lucas made. The price agreed on was $2.00 per foot for a 
1,200-foot test. Hamill Brothers were pioneers with rotary, the 
new method of drilling, which was a string of pipe with a bit 
at the end, contrasted with cable, or “standard,” tools, with a 
bit at the end of a cable. Cable tools had failed at Beaumont. 
It was hoped that perhaps the solid length of pipe would con- 
quer the sliding sands. 

Although Lucas’ backers had assured the financing of the 
well, no provision had been made for the captain’s living ex- 
penses, and, during the winter of 1900, the articles of furniture 
in his home were sold, one by one. Only the courage of his 
wife had sustained Lucas when he had wanted to give up, and 
now she kept a brave smile though the food was simple and 
the dining table was only a box with a calico covering. On 
New Year’s Day, 1901, Lucas bowed his head to ask the bless- 
ing over the dinner and prayed that the well would strike oil. 

Because the bit was not making any headway, Al Hamill 
telegraphed to his brother at Corsicana for a new fishtail bit, 
and on January 10, Al met the train to get the bit; then he 
drove back to the well. And here is the story, in his own words, 
of the happenings that followed: 


We put the new bit on and had about 700 feet of the drill pipe back in 
the hole when the rotary mud began flowing up through the rotary table. 
It came so fast and with such force that Curt, who was up on the double- 
boards, was drenched with mud and had a hard time getting out of danger. 

Soon, the four-inch drill pipe started up through the derrick, knocking 
off the crown block. It shot up through the top of the derrick, breaking 
off in lengths of several joints at a time as it shot skyward. 

It all happened in much less time than it can. be told. 

After the water, mud and pipe were blown out, gas followed, but only 
for a short time. Then the well became very quiet. 

We boys ventured back—after a wild scramble for safety—to find things 
in a terrible mess. There was at least six inches of mud on the derrick 
floor and some damage had been done to our equipment. Naturally, we 
were all disgusted. . 

We started shoveling the mud away when, without any warning, a lot 
of heavy mud was shot out of the well with the report of a cannon! 

It was followed by gas for a short time, when oil showed up in head 
flows. 

In a very short time, oil was going up through the top of the derrick 
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and rocks were shot hundreds of feet into the air. Within a very few 
minutes, the oil was holding a steady flow at more than twice the height 


of the derrick. 

As soon as I pulled myself together, Peck Byrd was started on the 
dead run for Captain Lucas. Peck breathlessly gave the report to Mrs. 
Lucas and she at once located the Captain, by phone, at Louie Myers’ 
store in Beaumont. 

It was not long before we saw Captain Lucas coming over the small 
hill with his horse in full run. He decided his horse was too slow, so he 
jumped or rolled out of the buggy and ran to me, shouting: “Al, what 
is it?” When I answered, “Oil,” he exclaimed, “Thank God,” and hugged 
me, good and hard. 


From the doorway of their home, Mrs. Lucas could see the 
great column of oil. Soon the captain saw her hurrying to the 
scene, and, as he said afterward, “the look of joy which illu- 
minated her countenance was reward sufficient for all the 
worry and work.” 

The roar of the untamed geyser of petroleum caused negroes 
to flee in terror; they thought the end of the world had come. 
Many persons feared the earth would cave in. A minister 
delivered an indignant sermon: the Almighty did not intend 
that His creation should be disturbed in this way. 

Tidings of the Lucas gusher, located at tidewater, the might- 
iest well the world had ever seen, flashed around the globe; 
and thousands swarmed in to view 100,000 barrels of oil a day 
soaring into the air.t A great lake of oil formed, and sugges- 
tions poured in as to methods for taming the monster. One 
group offered to close it in for a mere $30,000. 

For nine days, it raged. When the awaited valve arrived, 
the drilling crew tackled the danger-laden task. The men 
worked five minutes or so in the gas-impregnated air, goggles 
over their eyes, gauze shields over their noses, and cotton plugs 
in their ears, then dashed back to comparative safety. 

The well was capped—and then a spark from a locomotive 
set the lake of oil on fire, and the hundreds of thousands of 
barrels went up in huge black clouds. 

More gushers were drilled, and railroads ran special trains 
from Galveston, Houston, and other cities to see “the greatest 
sight on earth.” Wells were permitted to flow into the air to 
entertain the thousands of Sunday visitors. 

Beaumont looked like circus day, every day, with map vendors 


1The largest well in the United States until that time had been rated 
at 6,000 barrels daily. 
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and peddlers of souvenir bottles filled with oil crying their 
wares; lease brokers shouted their “bargains” from boxes or 
wore signs in their hats as they mingled with the crowds 
that sometimes filled the street from building line to building 
line. Booths were built in the yard of the Crosby House, cus- 
tomers standing on the sidewalk. One tiny office was head- 
quarters of five promotional companies—for the first nation- 
wide speculation in oil stocks reached a ‘‘Mississippi Bubble’ 
magnitude. The Manufacturers’ Record published an estimate 
that the actual investment in the field was $11,000,000 but that 
the total capitalization of Texas oil companies was almost 
$232,000,000. Incidentally, some metropolitan newspaper writ- 
ers gave the field a new name, Swindletop. 

' Lines in front of cafes were a block long; grocery stores 
never closed; in fact, night and day meant little, for men would 
set out at midnight with lanterns to search for “gas bumps” 
and indications of oil. Unable to find a place to sleep, two men 
bought a mattress and placed it on the sidewalk on the principal 
street. A man, flipping through a roll of $100 bills, came across 
a “ten-spot,” which he tore up with the remark, “Small change, 
what are you doing here?” A woman who owned a little truck 
patch and a few hogs for which she hauled slop from town in 
two barrels on a dilapidated wagon leased her land for a for- 
tune. A printer, who bought a lease and resold it the same day 
for a profit of $30,000, put on a celebration in which nearly all 
the printers in town joined; with a band, they went from bar 
to bar, drinking wine until the entire $30,000 was gone. 

Out on the Hill, hundreds of wells were crowded on 140 acres; 
the legs of derricks interlapped; and some leases, notably in 
the Hogg-Swayne tract, which was divided up and sold by for- 
mer Governor James S. Hogg and associates, were so small that 
there was only room for the derrick and space for the boiler 
had to be rented. And, speaking of boilers, it is related that a 
drilling crew left a well for lunch and, when they returned, the 
boiler had been stolen, though it had one hundred pounds of 
steam. There were explosions, raging gas wells, and fires that 
claimed men’s lives. 

What was Spindletop? A mound, about three miles southeast 
of Beaumont, which rose ten or fifteen feet above the flat 
coastal country. But actually the mound that the world knows 
as Spindletop was not Spindletop at all; originally, it was 
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called “the Hill” or “the Big Hill.” The Beaumont Enterprise 
of October 30, 1901, says: 

The way this name [Spindletop] was switched from its original home 
to its present one was remarkable and happened in the twinkling of an 
eye. Indeed so quick did it happen that it must have been through the 
means of the fertile brain of a newspaper correspondent or reporter that 


it came about. 

Spindletop was, before the great oil discovery, the name of a mound of 
trees to the east of the oil field about a mile and a half and almost on 
the river. The trees arose in the form of a mound and towered above all 
the other landmarks in the county and could be seen easily from the 
prairie where now stands Port Arthur. ... And why was it called Spindle- 
top? Years ago, a lone tree stood out above all the rest and right in the 
center of the mound. It ran up in spiral form and the whole picture was 
like that of a top inverted and with the spindle in the center. ... The 
old spindle tree is dead now and no trace of it remains but the large 
green mound can be seen plainly from any point off to the south. 


A suggestion of the supernatural was mentioned. Before the 
discovery of oil, the Hill was in a pasture; and cowboys, cross- 
ing the prairie at night, claimed to have seen a ball of light 
near the spot where the Lucas gusher later was drilled. As 
they approached, the light melted away. Sailors have told of 
seeing a ball of fire high in the spars of ships at sea, and they 
called such a manifestation “St. Elmo fire,” from the patron 
saint of sailors. Perhaps the light on the Hill was the equiv- 
alent of the will-o’-the-wisp of European folk tales. 

It was said that Captain Lucas himself had seen the light on 
the Hill. He may even have been the last to behold the weird 
glow, for no one since the drilling of the gusher has claimed 
to have seen it. 

Spindletop and its consequences transformed Beaumont from 
a town of ten thousand persons to a throbbing city, changed 
Port Arthur from a village in a marsh to the world’s greatest 
refining center, gave much of the impetus that has made Hous- 
ton the metropolis of the Southwest and one of the greatest 
ports of earth, was the beginning of such major companies as 
the Texas, the Gulf, and the Humble, was the training ground 
for many of the leaders of the petroleum industry of the nation 
for the following forty years, and lifted Texas from a negli- 
gible position in oil to foremost rank among the forty-eight 
states. 

A shaft was unveiled on the site of the Lucas gusher in 1941 
as the highlight of the convention of the Texas Mid-Continent 
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Oil and Gas Association. It is fitting that, next to the shaft at 
San Jacinto, this is the highest monument in Texas. Carved in 
the eternal granite are these lines: 


On This Spot 
on the Tenth Day of the 
Twentieth Century 
a New Era 
in Civilization Began 
Petroleum has revolutionized industry and transportation; it has 
created untold wealth, built cities, furnished employment for hundreds 
of thousands, and contributed billions of dollars in taxes to support 
institutions of government. In a brief span of years, it has altered 
man's way of life throughout the world. 


But even this magnificent vista in words could not reveal all, 
for, a few years later, Texas was producing almost exactly the 
amount of oil that America needed to win World War II; Texas 
oil saved civilization and averted world-wide slavery. And 
Texas oil received its initial impetus when the Lucas gusher 
roared in. 

Such, in outline, is the story of Spindletop. 
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LECTRA is located in the western part of Wichita County, 
two miles east of the Wilbarger County line and about ten 
miles each from Red River on the north and Beaver Creek on 
the south. Twice platted and subdivided into town lots and 
three times sold, the town has had three names: Beaver, Wag- 
goner, and Electra. The first settlement followed the building 
of the Fort Worth and Denver Railroad through this area in 
1885. The first post office was secured in 1889 by C. L. Myers, 
who was the first postmaster. It was named Beaver, as was 
the first school. Railway transportation was secured by “flag- 
ging the trains.” The town consisted of only a few residences, 
a hotel, wagon yard, school, post office, and a general store. 
It was a trading post for Chief Quanah Parker and his Co- 
manche Indian comrades from the Comanche Reservation across 
Red River in the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). 

Daniel Waggoner and son, W. T. Waggoner, cattle barons, 
had moved their herds westward from Wise County in 1878 and 
later established headquarters on Red River, north of the pres- 
ent location of Electra. Their holdings almost completely sur- 
rounded the town and included a greater part of the original 
town site. Harrold, Wilbarger County, six miles west of Elec- 
tra, a thriving metropolis while it was the terminal of the 
Denver railroad through 1886 and for some years thereafter, 
had been the shipping place for Waggoner and other cattlemen 
in this area; but as the fertile land in the vicinity was developed 
into an agricultural district, frequent clashes occurred between 
cattlemen and the farmers because the herds, driven in for 
shipment, tore down fences and trampled the crops. Accord- 
ingly Waggoner secured codperation with the railroad in build- 
ing a switch track and loading pens at Beaver in 1900. When 
the first depot was built, it was designated as Waggoner. Freight 
and express bills were marked to Waggoner while the mail was 
still postmarked “Beaver.” The citizens in 1902 decided by 
petition to have the town renamed Electra in honor of Miss 
Electra Waggoner, daughter of W. T. Waggoner. 

In 1905 Waggoner sold the tract of land embracing the Elec- 
tra town site to Sol Williams, Fort Worth, real estate dealer 
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and town site promoter. Involved in the deal were about fifty 
buildings including residences, a blacksmith shop, and business 
houses, ranging in value from $300 to $3,000. Waggoner re- 
served a large livery stable and the block of land on which it 
stood. A limited number of other pieces of property owned by 
individuals, under early deeds, were also reserved. Williams 
re-platted the town, subdividing it into 2,150 lots. Then fol- 
lowed a town-lot sales campaign which reached nation-wide 
proportions. 

The same year that Waggoner sold the Electra town site to 
the Fort Worth man, he sold 91,000 acres of his ranch land 
lying between Electra and Red River to Reese S. Allen of 
Beaumont. This land was subdivided into tracts of 160 acres 
each for sale to farmers. (Deeds, oil leases, and other legal 
papers affecting title on permanent records designate this as 
the Waggoner Colony Survey.) The sales campaign carried on 
under the name of the Electra Land and Colonization Company 
led to establishment of northern headquarters in Chicago and 
St. Louis and the bringing of excursion trains regularly from 
the North and East to accommodate home-seekers, many of 
whom not only bought raw land in the Waggoner Colony but 
bought town site lots in Electra. The town site opening set for 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1907, was nationally advertised. The 
proposition, a town lot for $50 with the added incentive of the 
improvements on some of the lots, proved so popular that by 
opening day the promoters found they had “over sold.” The 
problem was quickly remedied by extending the proposed busi- 
ness district. Residence lots were 50x120 feet, twelve lots to the 
block. Business lots were 25x120, four lots to the block. Adding 
several blocks to the business district by splitting the fifty-foot 
lots into twenty-five-foot lots was a simple matter; and enough 
lots were found for all of the cash customers as well as to enable 
Williams to donate a block of land for a future park, a lot each 
to the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Catholic denomina- 
tions for church purposes, and a lot for the schoolhouse. 

A large revival tent was rented for use as headquarters for 
the town site opening celebration. Services of the Iredell, Texas, 
Cornet Band were secured for entertainment. A free fair and 
livestock show with a generous list of prizes offered on farm 
products, horses, mules, ladies’ and gents’ saddle horses and 
“rigs” including horse, buggy, and fancy harness, attracted hun- 
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dreds of people for miles around; and an excursion train brought 
other hundreds of visitors. J. E. Powers of Chicago, Illinois, 
was the auctioneer. Judge M. B. Briggs of Gilmer was named as 
legal adviser. In order to conform to certain technicalities un- 
der which Texas statutes forbade “lotteries” in connection with 
town-lot auction sales, the title was executed by three trustees, 
elected for the occasion, namely—H. W. Wiseman of Cleburne, 
Texas; George McDaniel of Abilene, Texas; and Dr. J. P. Brun- 
ton of Frederick, Oklahoma. Thus was created the Special Town- 
Lot Deed, City of Electra, Texas, used in the transfer of title 
for all real estate in the original town site. 

M. V. Adams of Blum drew the high prize in the sale, the 
large general merchandise store at the corner of South Main 
Street and Front Avenue. He was offered and refused to take 
$3,000 for the property, bought at $50. Many other pieces of 
property, however, changed hands several times before the deeds 
were finally delivered. 

The growth of the town was rapid. Supported by the newly 
developed agricultural lands in the Red River Valley, it became 
a shipping center for wheat, corn, cotton, and hogs. It retained 
its pre-eminence also as a cattle-shipping center as the herds 
on near-by ranches were improved with introduction of pure- 
bred breeding stock. Dairying and poultry raising played a 
prominent part in the rapidly mounting resources. 

Traces of oil had been found on the town site when Waggoner 
had a deep well drilled in 1900, hoping to secure water for his 
cattle. A second and a third attempt to uncover a supply of 
artesian water proved equally disappointing, and after the wells 
were abandoned, the oil which rose to within a few feet of the 
top of the ground proved useful to farmers and ranchers who 
used it to dope cattle to rid them of stock flies and ticks. It 
was also used in combatting bluebugs which infested hen- 
houses. In 1906 representatives of an oil company in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, secured a block of leases for a proposed 
oil test. The project was abandoned because Waggoner, who 
owned a greater portion of the land wanted, refused to lease. 
He later leased a large tract to the Producers Oil Company, 
which started its first oil test on August 8, 1909, the location 
being adjacent to the town site on the south. Drilled to a depth 
of 1,965 feet, it was abandoned. Other tests followed in 1910, 
three being pronounced to be dry holes, but the fifth well was 
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said to have made a strong flow of oil before the owners barri- 
caded the site with a barbed wire fence and placed a guard 
over it. The townspeople were kept in the dark as to oil’s hav- 
ing been discovered there until after the Clayco No. 1, Wood- 
ruff-Putnam, a wildcat test one mile northwest from the center 
of the town, blew itself in on April 1, 1911, setting off an oil 
boom which not only brought wealth and fame to Electra but 
has contributed abundantly to the material resources of the 
southwestern part of the United States. 

The sand from which the discovery well made its spectacular 
performance was found at 1,600 feet, but within a year, five 
distinct sands had been developed. In 1946, the Electra oil 
fields, pronounced the most outstanding in Texas because of the 
longevity of the wells, are producing from twenty or more levels 
ranging from “grass roots” sands around 350 feet to the famous 
Ellenberger lime from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

The town followed the usual pattern of oil booms in phenom- 
enal growth, but because of the fact that with the waning of old 
pools, new pools have been discovered and developed from time 
to time, it maintained its place in the ranks of the oil industries 
as the following statistics will show: the Electra area has four 
major pipe lines gathering oil from a district in which approx- 
imately 8,500 wells have been drilled since 1911, five gasoline 
plants, a refinery which produced millions of gallons of aviation 
gasoline for the government during World War II, two cracking 
plants, twelve oil field supply houses, a steel tank manufacturing 
plant, five machine shops capable of making and servicing all 
sorts of oil field equipment, six welding shops and all necessary 
facilities such as pipe line and construction machinery—pro- 
ducing a monthly pay roll of more than $400,000 from oil and 
its affiliated industries. 

Transportation facilities include one railroad, two bus lines, 
state and federal highways, and more paved and graveled roads 
within Precinct No. 4, Wichita County (in which Electra is the 
only town) than in many populous counties. 

Four brick school buildings, eleven churches, civic clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations, USO, and headquarters for a fully organ- 
ized and fully staffed company of Texas State Guard serve the 
town. 

Bank deposits at the end of 1945 totaled $2,645,441.11. Postal 
receipts at the attractive federal government-owned post office 
were $41,545.89. The community went over the top on its quota 
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in each of the War Bond sales campaigns and provided more 
than a thousand men for military service during the war, in- 
cluding a fully equipped, completely staffed, and well-trained 
unit of the Medical Detachment of Texas National Guard, 142nd 
Infantry, 36th Division. Sixty gold stars on the huge Honor 
Roll, erected by the American Legion in honor of men and 
women in service during the war, represent that number of 
Electra men who gave their lives for freedom. 

Other data concerning Electra are: population last federal 
census, 5,446; commission form of government; municipal and 
school tax rate $2.00 per $100; municipally-owned light and 
power plant, also served by Texas Electric Service Company; 
abundant natural gas for domestic and industrial use; adequate 
water supply and postwar plans include improving and extend- 
ing sewer system; tax-supported public library; well-equipped 
fire department and low insurance rate; fertile soil, growing 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers; average rainfall twenty-four 
inches per year; altitude above sea level 1,229 feet. 
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Che Annexation of Cexas 
EUGENE C. BARKER 


HOUGH the precise date at which the Republic of Texas 

was merged with the United States is of no practical 
importance, it is a topic of intermittent popular discussion and 
antiquarian interest. Puzzlement arises from the fact that the 
process of annexation is confused with the dramatic ceremony 
that accompanied the transition of the government from repub- 
lie to state. 

Briefly, the Congress of the United States passed the annex- 
ation resolution on March 1, 1845. President John Tyler ap- 
proved it and instructed Andrew Jackson Donelson, American 
minister in Texas, to present it to the Texan authorities and 
urge its prompt acceptance. 

President Anson Jones called a special session of the Texas 
Congress to meet in June and a convention of duly elected 
delegates to assemble at Austin on July 4. Both Congress and 
convention formally accepted the terms offered by the United 
States, and the convention proceeded to frame the first state 
constitution. 

The constitution was ratified by popular vote in October and 
was accepted by the Congress of the United States on Decem- — 
ber 29, 1845. By this act Texas became the twenty-eighth state 
of the Union. 

Following the admission of Texas, it was necessary for the 
people to elect state officers. This being done, the legislature 
assembled on February 16, and on February 19, 1846, President 
Jones, in an impressive ceremony, delivered the government to 
Governor J. Pinckney Henderson and declared, “The Republic 
of Texas is no more.” Calling attention to the happy merging 
of the two republics, “not by violence and disorder, but by the 
deliberate and free choice of its citizens,’”’ he closed his speech 
with an eloquent peroration. 


*Editor’s Note: This brief sketch of the movement for the annexation 
of Texas was written at the request of the University of Texas news 
service, for publication in weekly newspapers. The purpose was to com- 
memorate the centennial of Texas statehood. Space reauirements of the 
papers made it necessary to present the story in twenty installments of 
from three hundred to five hundred words each, as they here appear. 
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The lone star of Texas [he said], which ten years since arose amid 
clouds over fields of carnage, and obscurely shone for a while, has cul- 
minated, and following an inscrutable destiny has passed on and become 
fixed forever in that glorious constellation which all freemen and lovers 
of freedom in the world must reverence and adore—the American Union. 

Blending its rays with its sister states, long may it continue to shine, 
and may a gracious Heaven smile upon the consummation of the wishes 
of the two republics now joined in one. May the Union be perpetual and 
may it be the means of conferring benefit and blessings upon the people 
of all the states, is my ardent prayer. 


As he ended, the Lone Star flag was lowered, and the flag of 
the United States took its place. 


I. WORLD SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 


The question of annexation of Texas by the United States 
was for ten years a subject of world importance. 

At home, the subject aroused bitter sectional controversy 
between the North and the South. Abolitionists, who were 
determined to prevent further spread of slavery, declared that 
annexation would be unconstitutional and would cause the dis- 
solution of the Union, intimating that it would justify the 
secession of the states that had abolished slavery. Southern 
states, on the other hand, declared that refusal to annex would 
justify secession of the South. 

In international relations, Texas was an actual or potential 
bone of contention between the United States, Mexico, England, 
and possibly France. Since Mexico refused to accept the Battle 
of San Jacinto as final and repeatedly declared its intention to 
reconquer Texas, annexation might lead to war between the 
United States and Mexico. British financial interests in Mex- 
ico, desire to promote abolition of slavery, and commercial aims 
shaped England’s policy toward Mexico and Texas and caused 
it to oppose annexation by the United States. 

Evidence indicates that the British government had no de- 
sire at any time to make Texas a part of the empire, but it 
was willing to establish a protectorate over the rising republic 
and guarantee its independence to prevent its acceptance of 
annexation by the United States. French policy was never 
aggressive, but the government was ready to follow England’s 
lead in trying to prevent annexation by the United States. 

The Texans used the international situation to their advan- 
tage. Sam Houston, during his two administrations, was able to 
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feign an indifference toward annexation that he probably did 
not feel, thereby stimulating anxieties of pro-annexationists in 
the United States and encouraging British statesmen to hope 
that Texas would remain independent. It is a notable fact that 
neither American nor British diplomats ever felt quite sure of 
Houston’s preference. The same doubt was felt about Anson 
Jones, under whom annexation was consummated. 

M. B. Lamar, the second president of Texas, was frankly 
against annexation, and his policy strengthened the uncertainty 
about Houston and Jones when they later allowed it to be in- 
ferred that they were playing a game. Jones confused the issue 
further by attempting to prove that, but for his own interven- 
tion, Houston would have completed treaty engagements with 
England which would have made annexation difficult if not im- 
possible. 

The historian can neither prove nor disprove the sincerity 
of Houston and Jones. In the light of the circumstances, con- 
temporary documents can be construed to support the hypothesis 
that they worked shrewdly to hasten annexation, or to defeat 
it altogether. Naturally, after annexation was accomplished, 
both contended they had always desired that end, and I believe 
that they were sincere. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF ANNEXATION 


Whatever individual leaders may have thought about main- 
taining independence, the people of Texas were never of two 
minds. They had come from the United States to settle, and, 
now that the revolution was successful, they wanted to return 
to the United States, taking Texas with them. 

The convention which declared Texas independent on March 
2, 1836, adopted a constitution and elected a provisional gov- 
ernment, making David G. Burnet temporary president, pend- 
ing an election. After the Battle of San Jacinto and the retreat 
of the Mexican army, Burnet called an election, to be held in 
September. At the polls, the voters were to express themselves 
on three subjects: (1) they were to ratify the constitution as 
it had been written by the convention or authorize congress to 
amend it; (2) they were to elect a president, vice-president, 
congressmen, senators, and other officers; and (3) they were 
to say whether or not they wished to be annexed to the United 
States. As the result of the election, the constitution was ap- 
proved unconditionally, Sam Houston was elected president, 
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and by a vote of 3,277 to 91 the people expressed their desire 
for annexation to the United States. Though anybody who chose 
to go to the polls could vote, without regard to length of pre- 
vious residence in Texas, there is no reason to believe that the 
returns misrepresented the will of the old settlers. 

President Houston appointed Stephen F. Austin secretary of 
state and selected William H. Wharton to represent Texas in 
Washington. Austin had earlier opposed annexation but had 
changed his views before the Declaration of Independence was 
issued, and he now spent much of the last few weeks of his life 
writing Wharton’s instructions. Since he could not be received 
officially until the government recognized the independence of 
the new republic, Wharton’s first mission was to strive for 
recognition. After that question was out of the way, he was to 
propose the annexation of Texas as a state. Austin took great 
pains in defining the boundaries that Texas claimed. The line 
that he proposed on the south and west followed the Rio Grande 
from mouth to source, and thence north to the forty-second 
parallel of latitude. The Texan congress subsequently adopted 
this line by statute. 

Much to Wharton’s disappointment, President Jackson sent 
a message to Congress on December 21 advising delay in rec- 
ognizing Texas. The reasons that he assigned were plausible, 
but probably nobody regarded them as expressing the Presi- 
dent’s real views. Wharton reported, after an interview with 
him, that Jackson wished to force the responsibility upon Con- 
gress; and this was probably true, though its strategy was 
risky. The result indicates, however, that he knew what he 
was about. On February 28, 1837, the House of Representatives 
passed an appropriation to pay the salary of a diplomatic agent 
to Texas when the President elected to send one, and on March 
3, the Senate passed a resolution declaring explicitly that Texas 
ought to be recognized. The President did not delay, but on 
the last day of his administration, appointed a chargé d’affaires 
to Texas. 

Wharton, who had already received permission to return to 
Texas, departed immediately without broaching the subject of 
annexation directly. Sailing on a Texan naval vessel from New 
Orleans, he was captured by a Mexican ship and taken to Mata- 
moros a prisoner, an unhappy situation from which he escaped 
with the assistance of Captain Thomas M. Thompson, an Eng- 
lishman in the Mexican Navy. 
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III. VAN BUREN REJECTS THE OFFER OF ANNEXATION 


While William H. Wharton was still in Washington, fretting 
over delay in the recognition of Texas, President Houston sent 
General Memucan Hunt to assist him. He succeeded Wharton 
in the post at Washington, and in August, 1837, after recogni- 
tion, made the first and only proffer of Texas to the United 
States. 

He was handicapped by circumstances. Mexico was threat- 
ening invasion to reconquer its truant province, and the new 
republic, whatever its latent resources, was ill-prepared to 
maintain a national government and wage a war of defense; 
yet Hunt chose to present the subject in the light of a benefit 
to the United States. 

He began with a lengthy summary of the history of Mexico 
since its independence, emphasizing the frequent revolutions 
and political instability. Then he reviewed the history of Texas 
during 1821-1836, showing its impressive development in the 
face of Mexican neglect and distrust. Arriving at the heart of 
his discourse, he declared in the grandiloquent language of 
which his generation was a master, on occasion, that Texas 
desired an “amalgamation of flags” on terms consistent with 
the honor of Texas. Annexation, he said, would give the United 
States the great natural resources of Texas, would assure it a 
growing market for American manufacturers from the North, 
would enable it to avoid competition with Texas cotton and 
sugar in Europe, and would strengthen American control of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The United States would need to act 
promptly, he added, because Texas was already negotiating 
commercial treaties with European countries, and when they 
were completed it would be difficult for Texas to withdraw and 
accept annexation to the United States. 

After a delay of three weeks, the American secretary of 
state replied. He, too, indulged in a little bombast. In recog- 
nizing Texan independence, he said, his government had not 
overlooked the possibility of rivalry with certain Texan prod- 
ucts in Europe, but it had believed that gratitude would 
restrain the Texans from injuring the United States. 

He then stated two reasons which prevented President Martin 
Van Buren from accepting the Texas offer. The first was consti- 
tutional; the second was the desire to avoid offense to Mexico. 
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The United States, he said, had never annexed a foreign inde- 
pendent territory, and the President doubted the power of the 
government, under the Constitution, to do so. True enough, 
the United States had annexed Louisiana and Florida without 
the consent of their inhabitants, but President Van Buren did 
not consider those acquisitions a precedent for incorporating 
the territory of an independent nation with the consent of its 
citizens. Nor did the President wish to reserve the question 
for future consideration. As to the Mexican aspect of the sub- 
ject, the President declared that, since Texas was still nominally 
at war with Mexico, annexation would make the United States 
a party to the war. Back of this thought was the possibility 
that England might enter the war as an ally of Mexico. The 
constitutional scruple seems absurd and insincere, but it was 
urged also by spokesmen of the abolitionists, and, in extenua- 
tion, we know that law and diplomacy make use of their peculiar 
technicalities. Hunt had the last word. He replied as best he 
could, but it was obvious that Van Buren would have none of 
Texas, and he would be President until 1841. 


IV. ANNEXATION IS DEFERRED 


In September, 1837, following Van Buren’s curt rejection of 
the Texan proposal, John Quincy Adams offered in the House 
of Representatives a resolution embodying the substance of the 
President’s scruples about the Constitution. He declared: ‘The 
power of annexing the people of any independent foreign state 
to this union is a power not delegated by the Constitution of 
the United States to their Congress or to any department of 
their government, but reserved to the people.” In other words, 
it would require an amendment of the Constitution to annex 
Texas. He repeated the resolution toward the end of the next 
session of Congress and, gaining the floor on June 16, spoke 
for one hour daily with a few exceptions until Congress ad- 
journed on July 9, 1838. The speech covered a wide range. 
Had he been challenged, he would have maintained that all that 
he said was germane to the resolution, but in fact he traveled 
far afield. His view of the Texas question was that it was a 
sordid plot to expand the slave territory of the United States 
so as to give the South greater power in the Senate. It is not 
likely that he wanted the House to vote on his resolution. More 
probably he offered it to gain an occasion for the speech. Later 
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he claimed that the speech laid the annexation question for 
three years. But other conditions suspended the question. 

Perhaps by inadvertence, the Texan government did not with- 
draw its offer of annexation immediately after the United 
States declined. President Houston ended this undignified sit- 
uation, however, in 1838, instructing the Texan minister in 
Washington to inform the government that the offer was no 
longer pending. The Texan Senate approved this action in 1839. 

Houston was succeeded by Mirabeau B. Lamar. He had won 
an enviable reputation as leader of the cavalry in the Battle of 
San Jacinto and had served as vice-president while Houston was 
president. He was a poet and an orator. He had a great vision of 
Texas as an independent nation and devoted much of his in- 
augural address to the expression of his views. Of annexation 
to the United States, he said: 


I have never been able myself to perceive the policy of the desired 
connexion, or discover in it any advantage ... which could possibly result 
to Texas. But on the contrary a long train of consequences of the most 
appalling character and magnitude have never failed to present themselves 
whenever I have entertained the~subject. ... The step, once taken, would 
produce a lasting regret, and ultimately prove as disastrous to our liberty 
and hopes as the triumphant sword of the enemy. 


Annexation would deprive Texas of her public lands, of the 
right to make appropriations therefrom for internal improve- 
ments and education, to levy her own taxes, to control com- 
merce ... “pouring her abundant treasures into the lap of 
another people than her own.” When he turned from this 
“dark and dreary picture” to the brilliant future that awaited 
the independent republic, when he contemplated the “vast ex- 
tent of territory, stretching from the Sabine to the Pacific and 
away to the Southwest as far as the obstinacy of the enemy may 
render it necessary for the sword to mark the boundary, ...” 
he could not regard the annexation of Texas to the American 
Union “in any other light than as the grave of all her hopes 
of happiness and greatness.”’ And much more of the same sort. 

The people of Texas did not share Lamar’s views, however, 
and it was at Washington on the Potomac rather than at Austin 
on the Colorado that the fate of annexation was to be settled. 


V. THE REPUBLIC GAINS RECOGNITION IN EUROPE 
BUT FAILS IN MEXICO 


While annexation was lagging in the United States, progress 
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was made in Europe. President Houston sent J. Pinckney 
Henderson to London and Paris in 1837 to gain recognition 
and treaties of commerce. Henderson had already begun a 
distinguished career in Texas, though he was then only thirty 
years of age. He was born in North Carolina and came to 
Texas after a short residence in Mississippi. He arrived in 
Texas in June, 1836, and was commissioned a major general 
to enlist volunteers in the United States in preparation for the 
renewed invasion by Mexico, which was then expected. Houston 
made him attorney general of Texas, and after the death of 
Austin, secretary of state. Later he represented Texas as a 
special commissioner, with Isaac Van Zandt, in negotiating the 
treaty of annexation with the United States, was the first gov- 
ernor of the state of Texas, major general in the Mexican War, 
and United States senator, succeeding Thomas J. Rusk. He 
negotiated an unsatisfactory trading arrangement with Eng- 
land in 1838, without recognition of Texan independence and, 
in 1839, signed a treaty of commerce and recognition with 
France. 

President Lamar appointed James Hamilton of South Caro- 
lina to codperate with Henderson and, more particularly, to 
negotiate a five million dollar loan. After the conclusion of 
the French treaty, Henderson returned to Texas, and Hamilton 
assumed the general diplomatic mission. Hamilton had served 
South Carolina as legislator, congressman, and governor. He 
had been a successful banker, planter, and railroad director; 
had made a large fortune and lost much of it, but retained 
enough to make generous loans to Texas. He did not succeed 
in securing the five million dollar loan for Texas, fortunately 
perhaps; but he concluded treaties of commerce and recognition 
with England, Holland, and Belgium. He became a citizen of 
Texas in 1855. Two years later, sailing from New Orleans to 
Galveston, his ship was wrecked in a collision in the Gulf and 
he was lost after giving his life belt to a woman and child. 

President Houston’s policy during his first administration 
was to ignore Mexico, knowing that the government was unable 
to send another army to Texas. Lamar, characteristically, was 
more active, even aggressive. During 1839-1841, he made three 
efforts to negotiate with Mexico. Barnard E. Bee, early in 
1839, and James Webb, Texas secretary of state, in 1841, were 
not allowed by the government to land. James Treat, of New 
York, was received and spent nine or ten months in Mexico 
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with some encouragement but, in the end, accomplished nothing. 

Treat deserves well of Texas, but our knowledge of him is 
limited. The nearest approach to a sketch of his relations 
with Texas can be drawn from Dr. Joseph Schmitz’s Texan 
Statecraft (Naylor, 1941). He first appears in connection with 
a New York company interested in Texas land. He had spent 
much of his life in South America and in Mexico, where he had 
lived seven years. He was educated, cultured, and experienced 
and seems to have worked for Texas intelligently and unselfishly. 
He was actually received by the Mexican government, through 
the assistance of Richard Pakenham, the British minister in 
Mexico City. He was prepared for Texas to assume part of 
Mexico’s foreign debt in return for Mexico’s recognition of 
independence. It seems evident now that the Mexicans were 
merely trying to divert Texas from alliance. with rebels in 
northern Mexico. In the end, Treat became certain that the 
only terms to be obtained would be the return of Texas to 
Mexico as a state of the federal union. He was suffering from 
tuberculosis and during his last few months in Mexico was 
critically ill. He sailed for Galveston on the Texan warship 
San Antonio in November, 1839, and died on board. 


VI. INTEREST IN ANNEXATION IS REVIVED 


In December, 1841, John Quincy Adams recorded in his val- 
uable diary that the subject of annexation seemed to be reviv- 
ing. In fact, a number of events during 1841-1842 gave Texas 
prominent space in the newspapers and helped to revive interest 
in annexation. European recognition of Texan independence 
stimulated interest and some apprehension. Above all, how- 
ever, renewed hostilities between Mexico and Texas made the 
subject of Texas live news. 

During the summer of 1841 President Lamar authorized an 
ambiguous expedition to Santa Fe, New Mexico. Three-fifths of 
the present state of New Mexico was included in the statutory 
boundary proclaimed by the Congress of Texas in December, 
1836. Lamar’s expedition was a mixed military and commercial 
venture. He invited the inhabitants of the Santa Fe district to 
unite with Texas. If they refused, a trading arrangement was 
proposed. The accompanying soldiers were to safeguard the 
wagon train of trade goods—or so it was argued. The expedi- 
tion was poorly guided and suffered dreadfully from thirst and 
hunger before encountering Mexican soldiers on the Pecos. They 
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surrendered and in the course of time were sent to prisons in 
Mexico. George Wilkins Kendall, editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune, and other American citizens were among the pris- 
oners and became a subject of diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Daniel Webster, then American secretary of state, and 
the Mexican government. This correspondence in itself was 
sufficient to arouse great public interest. Eventually the pris- 
oners were released by Santa Anna’s intervention. 

The Mexicans retaliated for the Santa Fe expedition by a 
raid on San Antonio, Goliad, and Refugio in March, 1842, and 
by a second invasion the following fall. There was considerable 
bloodshed in this second expedition. A volunteer Texan army 
followed the retreating Mexicans to the Rio Grande. There 
some two hundred men separated from the main Texan force 
when General Alexander Somervell ordered a retreat. The 
aggressive minority, led by Colonel William S. Fisher, attacked 
the town of Mier, was defeated, and surrendered to a superior 
Mexican force in December, 1842. On the march to Mexican 
prisons, the captives escaped south of Saltillo. After great 
suffering in the barren mountains, they were recaptured, and 
Santa Anna decreed that one-tenth should be executed. The 
victims were selected by lot, drawing black beans from an urn. 

Meantime, public interest ran high in the United States. 
Mass meetings adopted resolutions, encouraged “emigrants” to 
go to Texas, and raised money to purchase arms and ammuni- 
tion to enable the “emigrants” to support themselves by “hunt- 
ing’ until they could harvest crops. Such meetings were not 
confined to southern cities. Some of the most enthusiastic were 
held in Philadelphia and New York City. 


VII. FEAR OF BRITISH DESIGNS IN TEXAS 


Throughout the period of Texan independence American 
statesmen were uneasy about British designs in Texas, and 
their fears leaked out to the newspapers and aroused the people. 

As early as May, 1836, a debate in the United States Senate 
brought out warnings of Britain’s plans for Texas. The debate 
was started by the introduction of numerous petitions asking 
Congress to recognize Texan independence. Daniel Webster, of 
Massachusetts, declared that Texas ought to be recognized as 
soon as the American government had official information of 
the fact that Texas was independent and possessed resources 
adequate to maintain independence. He was convinced that a 
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“European power” was greatly interested in Texas and might 
take action that would injure the interest of the United States. 
John C. Calhoun said that he was ready then to vote not only 
for recognition but for annexation. 

A little later, in August, 1836, Texas was the subject of a 
question in the House of Commons. A speaker of the opposition 
wanted to know what the government was doing to safeguard 
British interests in Texas, his meaning being that Mexico’s 
ability to pay British creditors would be lessened if Texas 
became independent. Henry G. Ward, who had been the first 
British minister to Mexico, asked: “Shall we let the United 
States pursue a policy of aggrandisement and annex Texas, 
thereby shutting us out of the Gulf and trade with Mexico? 
Shall we let Texas be annexed and perpetuate slavery in the 
United States?” Lord Palmerston replied for the government 
that action was not then necessary, and the questions were 
withdrawn. 

Influential newspapers in New Orleans, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and New York repeated charges that the Mexican 
invasions during 1842 were financed by British loans. For 
example, the Washington Globe, quoting the New Orleans Bee 
in April, 1842, declared that British capitalists advanced money 
to Santa Anna for the invasions, that the British government 
guaranteed the loans, and that Santa Anna had given the gov- 
ernment a mortgage on church property in Mexico for security. 

Some papers thought the rumor ridiculous and asked why 
England should want control of Texas. To this question a 
writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger replied that British 
possessions already surrounded the United States, Canada in 
the north, the Bermudas and Bahamas on the east, islands in 
the Pacific and Oregon on the west, and now England wanted a 
nearer approach to the United States in Texas. Later the 
Ledger said that England had always taken everything she 
could get and held what she took. 

As the population of Texas increased, its trade came to be 
appreciated by chambers of commerce in the East, and petitions 
went to Congress urging members to bring about more advan- 
tageous arrangements for American merchants. A _ petition 
from merchants and traders of New York quoted statistics 
from the New York Journal of Commerce in February, 1844, 
showing, in spite of the rapid increase of population, the decline 
of trade with Texas since it was recognized by European powers. 
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Down to 1839, it was said that exports to Texas steadily in- 
creased to a total of $1,687,000. By the end of 18438, the value 
of exports had declined to $190,604. The accuracy of the figures 
cannot be established perhaps, but they indicate that ports of 
the United States were becoming trade-conscious concerning 
Texas. The same article quoted a sea captain who said that 
he saw in the port of Galveston in January, 1844, fourteen 
vessels, only one of which was American. Seven were British, 
he said, frve German, and one Belgian. 

It seems evident that England never wanted to annex Texas, 
but equally evident that it was anxious to prevent annexation 
by the United States. In furtherance of this design, it did all 
that it could during 1843-1845 to induce Mexico to recognize 
Texan independence, hoping thereby to lessen the desire of the 
Texans for annexation. 


VIII. THE SLAVERY ISSUE OBSTRUCTS ANNEXATION 


It seems likely now that abolitionist sentiment was the chief 
obstacle to annexation rather than opposition to territorial 
expansion. In April, 1842, a New York congressman, Archi- 
bald Linn, offered in the house a motion to strike from an 
appropriation bill the salary of the minister to Mexico. No 
doubt his purpose was simply to create an occasion for a speech. 
“Recent events,” he said, “have satisfied me that new and seri- 
ous attempts will be made to accomplish the annexation of 
Texas,” an event. which he could regard ‘only as the annexa- 
tion of a wen to an otherwise sound body.” Annexation would 
cause war with Mexico, he said, and England, for commercial 
and other reasons, would join Mexico. 

In September, 1842, John Quincy Adams addressed his con- 
stituents at Braintree, Massachusetts. He repeated many of 
the assertions that he had made in his long speech during June 
and July of 1838 and warned them that annexation was again 
an issue. As he represented it, the colonists had gone to Texas 
to take it away from Mexico; they had revolted because Mexico 
tried to abolish slavery; and now the southern states were 
striving for annexation in order to win new territory to be 
divided into slave states. Six months later, in March, 1843, 
Adams and a score of other congressmen issued from Wash- 
ington an address to “The People of the Free States of the 
Union.” The signers admitted that slavery was not the only 
question involved in annexation, but they insisted that it was 
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the most important issue and declared that the object of the 
South was ‘‘to add new weight to her end of the lever.” They 
said, in effect, that annexation would be unconstitutional and 
would justify “dissolution of the Union” by the free states. 

A typical paragraph said: “We hesitate not to say that 
annexation ... would be identical with dissolution. It would 
be a violation of our national compact, its objects, designs ... 
and we not only assert that the people of the free states ought 
not to submit to it, but we say with confidence, they would not 
submit to it. ... To prevent the success of this nefarious project, 
to preserve from such violation the Constitution of our coun- 
try,” and so forth, annexation must be defeated. 

The legislatures of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
other southern states adopted resolutions arguing the right of 
the United States to annex Texas and declaring annexation 
necessary in order to prevent England from gaining control of 
the province and using it as a base from which to work against 
slavery in the United States. Indiana, Massachusetts, and other 
northern legislatures protested emphatically against annexation. 

The Whig State Convention of Connecticut adopted a reso- 
lution in the fall of 1843 that gave great offence in the South. 
It resolved, 
that the annexation of the Republic of Texas, a foreign and independent 
state, to our union will be a most palpable and flagrant infraction of the 
Constitution of the United States, alike inconsistent with the healthful 
administration of the government and dangerous to our liberties, and must 
inevitably break up and destroy our glorious union. 


These and many other declarations were addressed to Con- 
gress and found their way into the newspapers. No action was 
taken by Congress, but the agitation affected the question of 
annexation. 


IX. ANNEXATION BEGINS TO MOVE 


Soon after coming to the presidency the second time, Presi- 
dent Houston cautiously reopened the subject of annexation. 
He instructed the Texas chargé d’affaires in Washington to find 
occasion to inform the government that Texas would consider 
the subject. On December 23, 1842, Isaac Van Zandt, who had 
recently taken the post at Washington, wrote that President 
Tyler and the majority of his cabinet were anxious to annex 
Texas but feared that a treaty for annexation might not com- 
mand a two-thirds majority for ratification in the Senate. 
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A desultory correspondence continued through the first six 
months of 1843, but no progress was made. In July, therefore, 
Houston made an effort to stimulate action. He had Anson 
Jones, Texan secretary of state, write Van Zandt that his earlier 
instructions were withdrawn. The reason he assigned was that 
he now hoped to settle relations with Mexico, after which the 
United States Senate might be more willing to ratify a treaty 
than if annexation should involve danger of war with Mexico. 
But Van Zandt was simply to say that his instructions were 
suspended. No doubt Houston expected the American govern- 
ment to read between the lines. Recognition of independence 
by Mexico, guaranteed by England, might make the Texans less 
eager for annexation. Certainly President Tyler drew such an 
inference. 

President Tyler was, unfortunately, a man without a party. 
A former Democrat, he had allowed himself to become a can- 
didate for the vice-presidency on the Whig ticket. After a 
boisterous campaign, the Whigs won the election of 1840, but 
a month after inauguration their President, General William 
Henry Harrison, died and Tyler became President. He soon 
found himself under the necessity of vetoing nearly all of the 
Whig program and was read out of the party. He was not in 
the most fortunate position, therefore, to champion annexation, 
being unable to carry either Whig or Democratic support. 

In September, 1843, Van Zandt wrote the Texan government 
that the American secretary of state, Abel P. Upshur, of Vir- 
ginia, had discussed the matter of annexation frequently and 
said that President Tyler “now contemplated an early action 
thereon.” He had been making investigation and believed that 
the necessary two-thirds of the Senate would ratify a treaty. 
On October 16, Upshur came to the point and proposed opening 
negotiations for a treaty of annexation. Van Zandt was coy 
and replied that he had no instructions on the subject but 
would pass it on to his government. 

President Houston was now in an advantageous position to 
drive a bargain. Through the intervention of British agents, 
Mexico had agreed to an armistice to discuss terms of peace. 
Houston really expected nothing to come of the negotiations 
but made use of the situation. He instructed Van Zandt to 
say that the opening of negotiations for annexation would cause 
Mexico to break off the armistice and probably invade Texas, 
while England would be offended and withdraw its good offers. 
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In effect, he wanted assurance that a treaty of annexation would 
be ratified by the Senate and, in the meantime, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would undertake to protect Texas 
from an invasion. They were difficult assurances for Tyler 
to give. 

X. TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 


When Van Zandt delivered President Houston’s questions to 
Upshur, the American secretary of state, he was told that the 
Senate would certainly ratify a treaty of annexation, but he 
did not answer the demand for protection of Texas while the 
treaty was pending. The overzealous American minister at 
Galveston assured Anson Jones that the United States would 
protect Texas, but later he had to admit that he spoke without 
authority. As it turned out, the Senate rejected the treaty, 
but Upshur may have thought that he had enough votes pledged 
to ratify. He was killed in an accident while the negotiations 
were in progress, and a roster of the Senate was found among 
his papers on which he had written against each name “for” 
or “against.” Presumably, this was a forecast of the vote on 
annexation. 

As a matter of fact, President Houston had little apprehen- 
sion of an invasion by Mexico and dropped temporarily the 
demand for a pledge of protection. He sent J. Pinckney Hen- 
derson to Washington to assist Van Zandt, and they had agreed 
substantially upon the terms of a treaty when Upshur was 
killed. A month intervened in which nothing was done; then 
President Tyler induced John C. Calhoun to take the vacant 
cabinet post. Calhoun accepted because he believed that he 
might be able to assure and hasten annexation. The Texans 
now renewed the demand for protection, and Calhoun probably 
had an influence in inducing the President to go as far as his 
constitutional powers permitted. Only Congress could declare 
war, but he could order the army and the navy to positions that 
might deter Mexico from an invasion. On April 11, 1844, Cal- 
houn told Van Zandt and Henderson that President Tyler had 
ordered a naval force to the Gulf and the army to the south- 
western frontier. The next day the treaty was signed. 

The treaty declared that Texas and the United States desired 
annexation to further their mutual security and prosperity. 
Texas ceded its public land and public property, such as naval 
and military equipment, and the right to levy tariff duties; 
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and the United States agreed to annex Texas as a territory, 
subject to constitutional provisions for the government of 
territories. It would be admitted to the Union as a state as 
soon as the constitutional provisions for the admission of 
territories could be complied with. Since Texas, by the terms 
of the treaty, would be deprived of means to pay its public 
debt by taxes or by grants of public land, the United States 
assumed the obligation to pay the debt of the Republic of Texas 
up to a maximum of ten million dollars. The boundary claimed 
by Texas was that laid down by the congress of the republic in 
1836—the Rio Grande from mouth to source and thence north- 
ward to the forty-second parallel of latitude. As successor to 
the public lands of Texas, however, the government might make 
adjustments of this boundary with Mexico. The terms were 
none too favorable to Texas, but the people undoubtedly would 
have accepted it. Fortunately for Texas, the Senate rejected 
the treaty. 


XI. THE SENATE REJECTS THE ANNEXATION TREATY 


President Tyler sent the annexation treaty to the Senate on 
April 22, 1844. In his message of transmittal, he sought to 
emphasize the advantages that all sections of the country would 
derive from annexation, arguing at the same time the right 
to annex and the danger of British interference, if annexation 
now failed. “The country itself thus obtained,” said the Presi- 
dent, “is of incalculable value in an agricultural and commercial 
point of view. To a soil of inexhaustible fertility it unites a 
genial and healthy climate, and is destined at a day not distant 
to make large contributions to the commerce of the world.” 
Commerce, manufacturing, and navigation would enjoy a grow- 
ing profit from the connection; this was an appeal to the eastern 
states. The West would find a market in Texas for its beef, 
pork, mules, horses, and wheat—his idea being that Texans 
would devote themselves to cotton raising. The South would 
benefit by security from interference with slavery by domestic 
and foreign agents. “Nor do I indulge in any vague conjectures 
of the future.” He thought the conclusion inevitable, that “if 
the boon now tendered [by Texas] be rejected, Texas will seek 
for the friendship of others.” Texas had maintained her inde- 
pendence for eight years, he said, and Mexico had no right to 
consider annexation an act of aggression. There was nothing 
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new in the President’s argument, but he made a capable sum- 
mary of all the considerations involved. 

Apparently President Tyler had good reason to believe that 
the Senate would promptly ratify the treaty when he so assured 
President Houston in October, 1843. Ex-President Jackson 
wrote Houston from the Hermitage that his friends assured 
him that thirty-nine senators would vote to ratify, while only 
thirty-five would be required. Six months passed, however, 
after this prediction, before the treaty went to the Senate, on 
April 22, 1844, and by that time the national conventions were 
on the eve of nominating presidential candidates. It was an 
unpropitious time to ask a senator to vote his convictions on a 
controversial subject. Six weeks dragged by while the Senate 
hesitated and deferred a vote. On June 8, however, a vote was 
taken, and the treaty was defeated thirty-five to sixteen. Of 
the thirty-five negative votes, fifteen came from Whig senators 
of the slave states. Normally they would have been cast for 
ratification, but Henry Clay, the Whig candidate for the presi- 
dency, had declared against immediate annexation, and the 
southern Whig senators followed the party, believing, no doubt, 
that there would be another chance to annex Texas when the 
political strain would be less tense. Even T. H. Benton, the 
Democratic Senator from Missouri and a friend of Andrew 
Jackson, voted to reject the treaty and explained his reasons in a 
disingenuous speech that convinced nobody, probably not even 
himself. Presumably, he wished to prevent Tyler from attach- 
ing his name to the measure which Benton had periodically 
advocated for a quarter of a century. 

On June 10, two days after the vote in the Senate, President 
Tyler sent all the papers concerning Texas to the House of 
Representatives and asked for annexation by an act of Congress. 
The date of adjournment was already set, and he knew that 
Congress would not act, but he wished to leave the question 
pending before the country. It had already become the leading 
issue in the national presidential campaign. 


XII. TEXAN DIPLOMACY DESIGNED TO EMBARRASS THE 
UNITED STATES 


Before signing the annexation treaty, the Texan representa- 
tives, Van Zandt and Henderson, received from Calhoun Presi- 
dent Tyler’s pledge that he would order a strong naval force 
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to the Gulf of Mexico and strengthen the military forces on 
the Texas frontier. President Houston did not consider this 
guarantee of protection altogether adequate, but it went as far 
as Tyler’s constitutional authority permitted. Tyler thought 
that the army and navy dispositions might deter Mexico from 
attempting an invasion of Texas. 

In the same letter that expressed his dissatisfaction to Van 
Zandt and Henderson, Houston declared: 


If from any cause we should be rejected, we must redouble our energies. 
... Texas can be sovereign and independent, founded upon her own incal- 
culable advantages of situation, and sustained by European influences 
without the slightest compromittal of her nationality. ... I again declare 
to you that every day which passes only convinces me more clearly that 
it is the last effort at annexation that Texas will ever make. 


After rejection by the Senate, the Texas government directed 
a continuous correspondence to its agents in Washington and 
to the American representative in Texas demanding fulfillment 
of the pledge of protection. At the same time, Houston redou- 
bled his efforts to convince the British agent in Texas, by sug- 
gestion and implication, that he was done with annexation; 
and in that endeavor he succeeded, thereby increasing the 
anxiety of friends of annexation in the United States. In effect, 
the American government reiterated many times its more or 
less guarded promise of protection. 

Toward the end of September, 1844, Houston wrote a short 
memorandum to Anson Jones, who was then secretary of state 
and president-elect of Texas. He instructed Jones to order Ash- 
bel Smith, minister of Texas in London and Paris, to conclude 
certain commercial arrangements with England and France. 
There can be little doubt that Houston expected these instruc- 
tions to leak out, but Jones took them seriously and declined 
to forward them to Ashbel Smith. He wrote on the back of 
Houston’s note to him: 

The within order cannot be obeyed for it would either defeat annexation 
altogether, or lead to a war between Europe and America. Besides, it 
would directly complicate our relations and entangle us with France and 
England, produce disturbances and revolution at home, and probably render 
it very difficult if not impossible for me to administer the government of 
Texas successfully. General Houston has furnished no explanation of his 
motives for this course of policy. If they be to defeat annexation, produce 
a war, or break down my administration (about to commence), I cannot 
favor any of these objects and can conceive of no other. 
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Later Jones himself was charged with desiring to prevent 
annexation. This endorsement on Houston’s note became an 
alibi. 

XIII. THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1844 DETERMINES 

ANNEXATION 


The campaign of 1844 is said to have begun in 1840. To the 
surprise of the country, Martin Van Buren, the Democratic 
candidate in 1840, was defeated by the Whigs, who supported 
William Henry Harrison and Tyler. The Democrats thought 
it good strategy to continue to back their defeated candidate, 
so that the nomination of Van Buren in 1844 seemed to be a 
foregone conclusion. It was well understood in Whig councils 
that Henry Clay would finally receive his reward and succeed 
Harrison. He had earned the chance and had been a receptive 
aspirant for many years. Harrison’s death and Tyler’s succes- 
sion threatened Clay’s hopes, while Tyler’s raising of the annex- 
ation issue ultimately sidetracked Van Buren’s nomination and 
defeated Clay for the presidency. 

Just before the Whig national convention in Baltimore, Clay 
published a letter declaring that he did not favor immediate 
annexation of Texas. About the same time an officious friend 
asked Van Buren’s views, and he answered at great length. 
Since 1837, when he rejected Memucan Hunt’s overtures, he 
had convinced himself that annexation would not violate the 
Constitution, but he was not ready to act until Mexico recog- 
nized Texan independence and made peace. Clay’s views were 
accepted even by southern Whigs in the national convention, and 
he received the nomination on May 1, 1844. Van Buren already 
had nearly enough votes pledged to nominate him, and many of 
the instructed delegates were on the way to Baltimore when 
his statement appeared. Those from the South knew that his 
attitude was opposed to the wishes of their states, but there 
was not sufficient time to hold new state conventions and get 
other instructions. The traditional two-thirds rule of the Dem- 
ocrats offered a way out. After a few ballots, delegates com- 
placently decided that they had fulfilled their instructions and 
switched to James K. Polk, of Tennessee, the first “dark horse” 
in a national convention. Polk was known to favor annexation 
and to have the support of Jackson, the old warrior in the 
Hermitage. After the ninth ballot Van Buren’s name was with- 
drawn, and the convention stampeded to Polk. 
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The Democratic platform contained a strong expansion plank. 
Controversy with England over the boundary of Oregon was 
active, and Oregon and Texas were linked together in the 
demand for “the re-occupation of Oregon and the re-annexa- 
tion of Texas at the earliest practicable period.” The play on 
“re-occupation” and “re-annexation” begged important histori- 
cal questions, but they were good slogans with which to excite 
voters. In the November election Polk won a popular plurality 
of 40,000 votes over Clay, and his electoral vote was 170 to 105. 

England had used strong diplomatic pressure to induce Mex- 
ico to recognize the independence of Texas and make a peace 
guaranteed by England and France, hoping thereby to make 
the prospect of national independence so attractive to Texas 
leaders that they would reject annexation, but Mexico would 
not yield. Then the governments of England and France con- 
templated a joint declaration against annexation in the hope of 
winning votes for Clay and the anti-annexationists. Fortu- 
nately, they consulted their respective ministers in Washington 
and were told that no action they might take could contribute 
more to the victory of Polk and annexation. 


XIV. CONGRESS VOTES ANNEXATION 


Tyler and his advisers believed sincerely that there was 
danger of losing Texas. The fear of British designs was very 
real, and he did not wait for the incoming administration to 
take action. In his message of December 3, 1844, he reviewed 
the history of Texas to show that it was actually independent 
and that there was no obstacle to annexation in international 
law. The chief argument against ratification of the treaty, he 
said, had been that “the question of annexation had not been 
submitted to the ordeal of public opinion in the United States.” 
That objection no longer existed. 


The great popular election which has just been terminated afforded the 
best opportunity of ascertaining the will of the states and the people upon 
it; ... the decision of the people and the states ... has been decisively 
manifested. The question of annexation has been presented nakedly to 
their consideration. ... A controlling majority of the people and a large 
majority of the states have declared in favor of immediate annexation. 
..- It is the will of both the people and the states that Texas shall be 
annexed to the Union promptly and immediately. 


Of course, we know that interpretation of election returns 
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is notoriously equivocal. Probably no single issue is ever pre- 
sented “nakedly” to the voters, as Tyler asserted. Many who 
voted the Democratic ticket were indifferent to Texas, many 
favered annexation, and others voted in spite of the platform. 
Tyler was correct, however, in his assumption that the voters 
clearly understood that Democratic victory would hasten an- 
nexation. 

Regardless of their attitude toward Tyler, members of Con- 
gress were ready to act. First and last, eight or ten bills were 
introduced proposing annexation on varying terms. One reso- 
lution proposed to incorporate the defeated treaty into an act 
of Congress and admit Texas as a territory. Another proposed 
to annex Texas directly as a state. This proposal passed the 
House of Representatives. The Senate made various amend- 
ments. One amendment, offered by Benton of Missouri, gave 
the President the option of proceeding to annex Texas directly, 
with its consent, or of offering to negotiate a new treaty, a 
procedure which might enable Texas to obtain advantages not 
specified in the original resolution, but which, at the same time, 
would expose annexation again to the hazard of ratification by 
the Senate. The House accepted the Senate amendment. Which 
alternative would the President adopt? 


XV. TYLER OFFERS IMMEDIATE ANNEXATION 


Perhaps it should be emphasized that Texas was annexed by 
act of Congress, not by treaty. The original House resolution 
for the annexation of Texas consisted of two paragraphs. The 
first of these proposed that Texas should be admitted to the 
_ Union as a state, with a republican form of government adopted 
by the people of Texas and approved by Congress. The second 
paragraph specified details: (1) boundary disputes with other 
governments were to be adjusted by the United States, not by 
Texas; (2) the Constitution of the new state must be submitted 
to Congress on or before January 1, 1846; (3) Texas must 
cede to the United States all fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy yards, and all other property per- 
taining to the public defense. At the same time, it was to retain 
its public debt, and all vacant public lands were to be owned 
and disposed of by the state. In no case was the public debt 
to be a charge against the United States; (4) new states not 
exceeding four in number “in addition to the said State of 
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Texas” might be formed out of the territory of Texas and 
admitted to the Union according to the terms of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The House bill was more favorable to Texas than the treaty 
would have been. It admitted Texas as a state without requiring 
it to pass through the territorial stage, and it permitted Texas 
to retain its public lands and set up its own land system. The 
public lands have been of incalculable benefit to Texas. 

The Senate amended the House bill so as to give the President 
of the United States the option of proposing to Texas the 
negotiation of another treaty. Presumably, it was argued, Texas 
might prefer such a negotiation in the hope of gaining addi- 
tional advantages, such as assurances of improvement of rivers 
and harbors. Undoubtedly, however, the Senate amendment 
was a face-saving gesture on the part of some senators who 
wished to tell their constituents that they did not vote for 
immediate annexation. 

The House concurred in the Senate amendment, and President 
Tyler, without waiting for the inauguration of Polk three days 
later, instructed the American minister in Texas to offer an- 
nexation under the original terms of the House proposal. This 
minister was Andrew Jackson Donelson, nephew of Andrew 
Jackson. Anticipating efforts of the British and French diplo- 
mats to defeat annexation, Tyler told Donelson to make every 
effort to induce the Texas government to accept without delay. 
Fears of British and French opposition were, of course, well 
founded. 


XVI. ENGLAND TRIES TO DEFEAT ANNEXATION 


The attitude of the British government was plainly stated in 
a letter to its representative in Texas dated January 23, 1845. 
The election of Polk had indicated popular approval of annex-. 
ation, and Congress was then debating terms. Lord Aberdeen 
wrote: 


Her Majesty’s Government are firmly convinced that the dignity and 
prosperity of that country [Texas] are more secure in its own keeping 
than under the institutions of any other government, however powerful. 

. It must be long before a newly settled and comparatively thinly 
peopled country would command the attention and the weight which would 
make up for an abandonment. of the privilege of self-government—if 
indeed such a result should ever be attainable. 
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He said that the President of Mexico seemed to be leaning 
toward recognition of Texan independence, and he hoped that 
such recognition would make the Texans less anxious for an- 
nexation. 

Captain Charles Elliot, the British chargé in Texas, believed 
that “several leading men in the country are only waiting for 
an opportunity, and will declare themselves against annexation 
decisively and energetically as soon as they think they can do 
so without mischief to their popularity.” He said that Anson 
Jones sincerely desired the maintenance of independence but 
that he would be helpless against popular demand unless he 
could offer, as an alternative to annexation, recognition of 
independence by Mexico. Here again we are uncertain whether 
this opinion was induced from a shrewd diplomatic ruse on 
Jones’s part or was a true statement of his views. 

In order to hasten Mexico’s decision, Elliot proposed to go 
secretly to Mexico on a British warship and present demands 
of the Texas government. First, the Texans wanted an official 
announcement of the willingness of Mexico to recognize inde- 
pendence. Second, Texas would agree, in return, for a period 
of ninety days, not to enter into negotiations looking toward 
annexation to any other country. 

As expanded by Captain Elliot, the Texas proposal, or ulti- 
matum, contained four articles: 

(1) Mexico consents to acknowledge the independence of Texas, (2) 
Texas engages that she will stipulate in the treaty not to annex herself 
or become subject to any country whatever, (3) limits and other conditions 
to be matter of arrangement in the final treaty, and (4) Texas will be 
willing to remit disputed points respecting territory and other matters to 
the arbitration of umpires. 


This memorandum was dated March 29, 1845. Four weeks 
earlier Congress had passed the resolution for annexation. Could 
President Jones hold off the decision long enough to receive 
the Mexican response? 


XVII. THE STRUGGLE OF THE DIPLOMATS 


After long delay, the Mexican government accepted the terms 
offered by Texas, namely, recognition of Texan independence 
on condition that Texas should maintain its independence. On 
May 17, 1845, the British minister in Mexico delivered to Cap- 
tain Charles Elliot the Mexican reply. In addition to accepting 
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the Texan proposals, it stipulated that its reply should be null 
and void if Texas accepted annexation. In delivering the Mex- 
ican document to Elliot his colleague in Mexico wrote: 


It is a matter of regret ... that so much time has elapsed between 
the presentation of the [Texan] articles to this government and the 
moment of their acceptance, but you are too well acquainted with the 
dilatory habits of Spaniards and Spanish Americans not to be able to 
explain this circumstance to the President [of Texas]. 


Elliot made all haste back to Texas on board a French war- 
ship and reported his arrival at Galveston to his home govern- 
ment on May 30, 1845. He hastened to Washington-on-the- 
Brazos and delivered the Mexican document, but President Jones 
told him that the popular fever for annexation made its accept- 
ance doubtful. 

It is not likely that public opinion in Texas was disposed to 
reject annexation, but the American government took no 
chances. Donelson was instructed to urge acceptance and to 
assure the Texans that objectionable conditions of the annex- 
ation offer could be eliminated by Congress after annexation 
was completed. Dr. Ashbel Smith, who played an influential 
role in the diplomatic history of the republic, is authority for 
the statement that agents from the United States were active 
in promoting annexation sentiment and pledged the government 
to shower benefits on Texas. He says: 


The promises were among others to clear out our rivers for navigation, 
to deepen the entrances of our harbors, to build lighthouses on our coast 
for commerce, to erect military works, fortifications for the defense of the 
coast, to execute important works of internal improvement, and to do 
various and sundry other things for Texas which were beyond our means. 
... Under the fostering protection of the United States it was gloriously 
prophesied, with spread eagle magniloquence, that capital would flow into 
Texas ... to develop and utilize our incalculable natural resources. Em- 
ployment, wealth, and prosperity would reign in this land. Here in the 
West lay the inexhaustible Orient. 


But such oratorical exertions were unnecessary. Captain 
Elliot easily read the writing on the wall and wrote Lord 
Aberdeen on June 15 that he felt there was no reasonable doubt 
of the result “and renewed reflection has strengthened me in 
the impression that I had better not be here at the period of 
... formal action upon the subject, be it what it may.” © 
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XVIII. Texas ACCEPTS ANNEXATION 


Though the American proposals were not laid formally before 
the Texas government until the middle of April, 1845, a great 
popular movement began as soon as the passage of the annex- 
ation resolutions was known in Texas. Naturally, President 
Jones could take no steps, even had he wished, until he received 
the offer from the United States; but the impression was wide- 
spread that he was opposed to annexation and that he would 
defeat the movement if he could. Numerous public meetings 
demanded action. Ashbel Smith wrote President Jones from 
Galveston on April 9, describing the public excitement. He said: 
“T find everywhere very great, very intense feeling on the sub- 
ject of annexation. ... I am forced to believe that the immense 
majority of the citizens are in favor of annexation, that is 
annexation as presented in the resolutions of the American 
Congress.” He went on to say that plans were formed in a 
number of counties to force the meeting of a convention if the 
government did not act. 

On April 16, 1845, President Jones called Congress to meet 
in special session on June 16. He explained later that flooded 
streams would have made it difficult for members to meet earlier. 
One problem that the Congress was expected to deal with was 
passage of a redistricting act to equalize sectional representa- 
tion. After a few days of consideration, however, he decided 
to propose an extra-legal ratio of representation and did so in 
a proclamation dated May 5. The convention was called to 
meet in Austin on July 4, though the government had been 
carried on from Washington-on-the-Brazos since 1842. 

Meantime, Donelson, the American commissioner in Texas, 
had learned that Sam Houston was opposed to the terms offered 
by the United States and visited him at Huntsville to try to win 
his support. Rumor had not misconstrued Houston’s attitude. 
He wanted Texas to reject the proposal to enter the Union on 
the terms submitted and insist on the negotiation of a new 
treaty. By such a treaty he thought that the United States 
could be induced to buy the public property of Texas and to 
guarantee citizens against loss in the adjustment of the bound- 
ary with Mexico. 

Fortunately, Donelson found it unnecessary to convert Hous- 
ton. Both Congress and the convention met on the dates fixed 
by the president’s proclamations. Jones placed before them 
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the terms proposed by the United States and at the same time 
submitted Mexico’s agreement to recognize Texan independence 
on condition that Texas should retain and preserve its inde- 
pendence. Both bodies voted to frame a state constitution for 
ratification by the people and submission to the Congress of 
the United States. 


XIX. THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS IS NO MORE 


Congress approved the Texas Constitution on December 29, 
1845. From that date Texas was a member of the Union, but 
the transition to state government was delayed for seven weeks. 
The newly elected legislature met at Austin on February 16, 
1846, and, after organizing, prepared for the ceremony of 
ending the government of the republic. On February 19, the 
ceremony took place. 

Picturesque details that would be expected in a newspaper 
today are lacking. An extra of the Austin Democrat, issued the 
next day, contents itself with the meager statement that 


Preparations were made for this event by decorating the Capitol with 
flags, etc. Their excellencies, the President and the Governor-elect, made 
their appearance, attended by a joint committee of both Houses, and 
escorted by the United States officers of this station. After being intro- 
duced, seated, etc., a prayer rich with the fervor of the Christian patriot 
was made by the Hon. R. E. B. Baylor. He was loudly applauded. The 
President then arose and delivered his valedictory. He was loudly ap- 
plauded. The oath of office was administered to the governor by the speaker 
of the House and the inaugural followed. 


President Jones’s speech ended with an eloquent paragraph 
that is often quoted: 


The lone star of Texas, which ten years since arose amid cloud, over 
fields of carnage, and obscurely shone for a while, has culminated, and, 
following an inscrutable destiny, has passed on and become fixed forever 
in that glorious constellation which all freemen and lovers of freedom in 
the world must reverence and adore—the American Union. Blending its 
rays with its sister stars, long may it continue to shine, and may a gracious 
heaven smile upon this consummation of the wishes of the two republics, 
now joined together in one. “May the union be perpetual, and may it be 
the means of conferring benefits and blessings upon the people of all the 
States” is my ardent prayer. The final act in this great drama is now 
performed. The Republic of Texas is no more. 


Early Cimes in New Braunfels 
and Comal County 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 


N MARCH 21, 1945, one hundred years had passed since a 
O small band of about two hundred immigrants from several 
German duchies and principalities encamped on the right or 
east bank of Comal Creek in present-day Comal County and 
laid the foundations of what is today the city of New Braunfels. 
It was Good Friday, a day of much meaning to all of that band 
of settlers who came to Texas to found homes and to establish 
economic security for themselves. They came under the auspices 
of the Society for the Protection of German Immigrants in 
Texas, generally known to the settlers as the Mainzer Adels- 
verein or, more briefly still, as the Adelsverein,' by which name 
reference will be made to it in this account. 

The leader of this small band of settlers, somewhat less than 
half the number which the Adelsverein had brought to Texas 
by the end of the year 1844, was Prince Carl of Solms-Braun- 
fels, the first commissioner-general of the Adelsverein. Sub- 
ordinate to Prince Solms as officials of the Adelsverein in Texas 
were Jean J. von Coll as bookkeeper, Nicolaus Zink as engineer, 
and Dr. Theodor Koester as physician. Prince Solms had been 
in Texas since July 1, 1844, and had in company with Alexander 
Bourgeois, the Adelsverein’s colonial director, made an extended 
horseback trip over Southwest Texas for the purpose of getting 
everything in readiness for receiving the immigrants whom the 
Adelsverein was planning to send to Texas later that fall. On 
this trip he decided that it was impractical for the Adelsverein 
to use the lands of the Bourgeois-Ducos grant* because the 

1The Adelsverein, known officially in Germany as Verein zum Schutze 
deutscher Einwanderer in Texas, was organized at Biebrich on the Rhine in 
1842; and after its reorganization on March 25, 1844, at Mainz it consisted 
of twenty-four German noblemen of various ranks and Alexander Bourgeois 
d’Orvanne, a Frenchman, who was made colonial director. For an extended 
treatment of the founding of this colonization company and of its coloniz- 
ing activities, see Rudolph Leopold Biesele, The History of the German 
Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861, pp. 66-160. This work will subsequently 
be cited as German Settlements in Texas. 


2Alexander Bourgeois and Armand Ducos received a colonization contract 
from President Sam Houston on June 3, 1842, for a tract of land on the 
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unlocated lands of this grant were insufficient for and even 
unsuited to the purposes of the Adelsverein. The lands of the 
Fisher and Miller grant* lay too far in the interior—approxi- 
mately three hundred miles—to be easily reached from the 
Texas coast, as Prince Solms correctly contended,* and were 
not even safe for settlement on account of the Indians. When 
the Adelsverein’s immigrants, therefore, somewhat over four 
hundred in number,’ arrived at Indian Point, later known as 
Carlshafen,* but more generally as Indianola, the time was at 
hand for Prince Solms to put his various plans into action for 
acquiring land outside of the Fisher and Miller grant. 

From early in December, 1844, to early in March, 1845, Prince 
Solms was generally with the immigrants, as his reports to the 
Adelsverein show. During these three months Nicolaus Zink, 
the engineer, moved about half of the settlers to Victoria and 
to a camp on McCoy’s Creek, forty-two — farther up the 


Guadalupe.’ 
It was now high time for Prince Solms to — definite ar- 


rangements about buying land. With this in mind he left camp on 
March 6 with San Antonio as his destination and arrived there 
on the tenth. From the eleventh through the fourteenth of 


upper reaches of the Medina and Frio west of San Antonio. On April 7, 
1844, these grantees transferred their contract to the Adelsverein, and 
under the transfer Bourgeois became colonial director. (For a history of 
this grant, see Biesele, German Settlements in Texas, 71-76, where a 
map of the grant is shown. Efforts by Bourgeois to get his contract 
renewed and extended failed, and the contract had lapsed by the time it 
was transferred to the Adelsverein.) 

3For the Fisher and Miller colonization contract and an account of how 
these grantees became associated with the Adelsverein, see Biesele, German 
Settlements in Texas, 76-82. 

4“Berichte des Prinzen Karl zu Solms-Braunfels an den Mainzer Adels- 
verein,” in Kalender der Neu Braunfelser Zeitung fuer 1916, pp. 30-32, 43. 
Subsequent references will be made as “Berichte” in Kalender. 

5Passenger lists of the Bremen brigs Weser, Johann Dethardt, Ferdi- 
nand, Herrschel, and Apollo are on file in Colonization Papers, 1843- 1845 
and 1846-1873, in the Texas State Archives and indicate that these ships 
—— about 450 immigrants to Texas for the Adelsverein by the end 
of 1844. 

The name Carlshafen was chosen by an agreement between Prince 
Solms and S. A. White, the owner of Indian Point. (See “Berichte” in 
Kalender, 44.) The name of S. A. White appears frequently in the Deed 
Record of Calhoun County. Particularly in point is the deed by White 
conveying land in Indian Point to the German Emigration Company, the 
legal name by which the Adelsverein was known in Texas. (See Calhoun 
County Deed Record, A, 162-164. 

Berichte” in Kalender, 40-60. The camp on McCoy’s Creek must have 
been pretty close to present-day Hochheim in the northern part of De Witt 


County. 
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March he negotiated with Rafael C. Garza* and his wife, Maria 
Antonio Veramendi Garza, for the purchase of a tract con- 
taining two leagues of land including “Las Fontanas,” as the 
Mexicans called the numerous springs of the Comal River, 
and stretching west from them along the San Antonio-Nacog- 
doches Road and Comal Creek. The consideration was five hun- 
dred dollars cash and the payment of six hundred and eleven 
dollars upon the successful termination of a suit in favor of 
Garza and his wife to clear the title to the land. The deed was 
signed by Garza and his wife on March 15, 1845.° 

In describing the tract of land and recording his impressions 
of it, Prince Solms wrote: 


Here [at the Guadalupe] the land which I bought for the Adelsverein 
begins. On the right bank of the Comal Creek, which flows through it, 
lies a fertile prairie which reaches south to a ridge of hills. On its left 
bank some richly-wooded bottom land stretches to the cliffs, which are 
covered with cedar, oak, and elm trees. These cliffs, with the hills rising 
gradually back of them toward the north, resemble the Black Forest. 
Through the bottom land flows the Comal River, which, gushing out of 
the rock in seven large springs, shortly reaches a width of twenty paces 
and, becoming larger and larger, rushes along like a swift mountain 
stream. It is very deep and its water is clear as crystal.1° 


On March 16 Prince Solms left San Antonio for Seguin, 
which he reached after a day’s ride and where on the next day 
Nicolaus Zink and Jean J. von Coll arrived with thirteen men 
of the mounted company.''! The well-earned rest of nearly a 
day served Prince Solms in good stead, and on the evening of 
March 17 he and a few men rode six miles up the Guadalupe 
from Seguin and camped there over night. On the eighteenth 
he forded the Guadalupe at the place where the San Antonio- 
Nacogdoches Road crossed the river. Three days later, thirty- 


‘Rafael C. Garza was clerk of the Bexar County District Court at that 
time. (See Bexar County Minutes County Court, 1-A, 52.) 

*For the Articles of Agreement by which Prince Solms acquired this 
tract of land, see Comal County Deed Record, E, 58. See also Biesele, Ger- 
man Settlements in Texas, 118, footnote 17, for information on suits filed 
by the Veramendi heirs to gain back possession of the tract. In ibid., 117, 
appears a sketch of the Comal Tract. In Die Cypresse und Gesammelte 
Schriften, 115, Hermann Seele, its author, says that Johann Jacob 
Rahm, a Texan of Swiss birth, called the attention of Prince Solms to 
this tract. 

1°Translated from “Berichte” in Kalender, 61. 

This mounted company was organized in January, 1845, in camp at 
the Agua Dulce, or Chocolate Creek, about twelve miles from Carlshafen 
a, Point), and consisted of twenty men. (See “Berichte” in Kalender, 
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one immigrant wagons under the command of Nicolaus Zink 
forded the river at the same place and halted on the east bank 
of Comal Creek where the Catholic church now stands. Thus 
on March 21, 1845, the beginnings of the settlement of New 
Braunfels, named in honor of Prince Solms’s estate Braunfels 
on the Lahn River, a tributary of the Rhine, were made. 


It is not possible to list with any certainty the names of all: 


of those who reached New Braunfels on March 21, 1845. The 
archives of the Adelsverein™ do not reveal their names, although 
in general these archives give rather complete information on 
every phase of the colonization project. The nearest complete 
list is contained in the first volume of records of the First 
Protestant Church of New Braunfels. Even if it were possible 
to ascertain the names of all of these first arrivals, it would 
certainly be unfair to the other half of the immigrants, who 
arrived at the new settlement in May and July, 1845, respec- 
tively, to claim the glory of founding New Braunfels for the 
first arrivals. There simply were not enough wagons and carts 
to take all of the settlers to New Braunfels in one group. The 
whole group entitled to the honor of founding New Braunfels 
—those who arrived on March 21, 1845, and the two groups of 
May and July—amounted, all in all, to about four hundred and 
fifty men, women, and children.** 

The second group of immigrants who arrived on the banks of 
the Guadalupe opposite the new settlement on May 5, 1845, 
had an experience that must not have made them feel any too 
secure about their own safety on this frontier in Texas. During 


12These archives were placed in the castle of the Prince of Solms-Braun- 
fels. In 1932 about two-fifths of a total of approximately 45,000 pages of 
manuscripts in these archives were photostated for the Library of Congress. 
These photostats were subsequently transcribed into seventy typewritten 
volumes for the library of The University of Texas under a project spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences. Subsequent refer- 
ences will be made as Solms-Braunfels Archiv. 

13The problem of determining who belonged to this whole group is com- 
plicated by the fact that some of the immigrants were to be stationed at 
Carlshafen (Indianola) and two inland camp sites to look after the Adels- 
verein’s interests, as Prince Solms stated in his sixth report from Port 
Lavaca on December 23, 1844, but their names are not revealed. (See 
“Berichte” in Kalender, 43-44.) Others remained at Galveston or else 
moved inland to Houston or to some of the German communities farther 
inland, such as Industry, Cat Spring, Frelsburg, and Biegel. (See W. A. 
Trenckmann, Austin County, passim; F. Lotto, Fayette County, 376; 
Biesele, German Settlements in Texas, 42-65.) Then, too, there were some 
Germans in Galveston and on Cummins Creek east of La Grange in Fayette 
County who expressed a desire to Prince Solms to become colonists under 
him. (See “Berichte” in Kalender, 62.) 
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the preceding night a severe thunderstorm brought to an abrupt 
end a cannibalistic orgy by Lipans, Tonkaways, and Caran- 
kawas. They had killed a Waco brave and then had cooked, 
roasted, and eaten him. On the following morning some Tonka- 
way squaws appeared at the immigrant camp and gave signs 
of great satisfaction over the grand meal and expressed the 
hope that they might bear sons who would become as brave 
warriors as the Waco had been.** 

For the protection of both the officials and settlers a stockade 
was built on the east bank of Comal Creek and named the 
Zinkenburg in honor of Nicolaus Zink, the engineer and sur- 
veyor who platted the settlement into town and farm lots.’ 
Prince Solms moved the seat of government to the Vereinsberg 
and lived there in a thatch-covered hut until French Smith of 
Seguin completed two two-room blockhouses.*® On April 28 the 
prince laid the cornerstone of the Sophienburg, which he named 
in honor of Princess Sophia of Salm-Salm, his ladylove. This 
building was larger than either of the others and was to serve 
the dual purpose of a fort and headquarters of the Adelsverein’s 
officials. 

On the occasion of the cornerstone laying for the Sophienburg 
a holiday was granted to the officials and employees. During 
the ceremony salutes were fired, and in the absence of a German 
flag the black and yellow flag of Austria was raised on the site 
of the fort. At the same time the settlers assembled on the 
market place, raised the Texas flag, elected Oscar von Claren, 
a former Hannoverian artillery officer, as commandant, and 
organized two companies for the protection of the settlement 
against Indian raids.** 

For home sites and for farming lots the Adelsverein, by a 
public drawing of lots, gave to each head of a family and to 
each single man over seventeen years old a half-acre town lot” 
and a ten-acre farm lot. Most of the settlers accepted these 
town lots with great reluctance and much preferred to be trans- 
ported to the grant, which of course was out of the question at 


14Seele, Die Cypresse, 115-116, 169. 

15Biesele, German Settlements in Texas, 121. 

16Seele, Die Cypresse, 116; Solms-Braunfels Archiv, XLIII, 27. 

17“Berichte” in Kalender, 63. 

18Seele, Die Cypresse, 172. 

19The town lots were 96 feet wide and 192 feet deep and constituted a 
half-acre Bavarian measurement. This made them 3,348 square feet short 
of a half acre by American land measure. 
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that time.*° These small plots of land were not to take the place 
of the 320-acre and 160-acre tracts specified in the agreements 
between the Adelsverein and settlers.*' A little time was nec- 
essarily consumed by the settlers in erecting tents for temporary 
shelter for their families and their goods, after which they 
began to fell cedars and oaks in the hills north of Comal Creek 
for the construction of log cabins. Not until this work was 
well out of the way could any time be spent in preparing the 
farm lots for planting in the fall, although small vegetable 
gardens were cultivated during the late spring and summer on 
the town lots.”* 

All during the spring and summer of 1845 the Adelsverein 
had to supply the settlers with the most needed means of sub- 
sistence. Four wagon loads of corn and other supplies spoiled 
because they were stored in a shed with a leaky roof. Fresh 
meat was distributed daily by a rationing system. With the 
arrival of new settlers in the summer more town lots were dis- 
tributed, and in order that enough land would be available for 
the distribution of farm lots another tract of land was pur- 
chased on August 4, 1845, northwest of the original tract of 
land and consisting both of cedar brakes and some farming 
land along Comal Creek. 

In his sixth report, dated December 23, 1844, at Port Lavaca, 
Prince Solms asked that a capable person be sent to Texas in 
his stead in order that he might return home and make a per- 
sonal report. The Adelsverein acceded to the request and ap- 
pointed Baron Hans Ottfried von Meusebach commissioner- 
general on February 24, 1845. On May 16, 1845, Baron von 
Meusebach** arrived in New Braunfels to assume his duties. 


20Eduard von Hartz, one of the first arrivals, told Hermann Seele upon 
his arrival in May that there was dissatisfaction among the settlers about 
not being taken to the grant and that only a few understood that Prince 
Solms had done the best under the circumstances. (See Seele, “Meine 
Ankunft in Neu Braunfels,’ in Kalender der Neu Braunfelser Zeitung 
fuer 1914, p. 41.) 

21By the terms of the colonization contract which the Adelsverein ac- 
quired from Fisher and Miller the heads of families were to get 640 acres 
and single men over seventeen years old were to get 320 acres, but by 
agreement with the settlers the Adelsverein could reduce the acreage to 
half and acquire title to the other half. (See Colonization Papers, 1843- 
1845, for the full text of the Fisher and Miller contract.) 

22Seele, Die Cypresse, 116-117; Solms-Braunfels Archiv, XXX, 190. 

*3Baron von Meusebach was naturalized as a citizen of Texas and of 
the United States under the name of John O. Meusebach, thus discarding 
all of the trappings of nobility. (For a brief sketch of his life, see Biesele, 
German Settlements in Texas, 123, footnote 31.) 
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Unfortunately Prince Solms had left New Braunfels the day 
before, feeling that he could not stay any longer and still make 
the long trip to Boston in time to get steamship passage to 
Germany.** Many of the settlers regretted to see their former 
leader leave New Braunfels, for they had learned to know and 
respect him as a gentleman.” 

Finding the financial affairs of the Adelsverein in a tangled 
state and hoping to get some valuable information from Prince 
Solms on this matter as well as to make a personal plea with 
him to prevail upon the Adelsverein to send more money to 
Texas, Meusebach set out for Galveston on May 17. He returned 
to New Braunfels after this important interview with his 
predecessor and tried to get everything into working order, in 
which task he had the undivided support and wholehearted 
coéperation of Jean J. von Coll, the bookkeeper (business man- 
ager) 

When New Braunfels was founded, it, together with all of the 
land that now constitutes Comal County, was Precinct No. 8 of 
Bexar County. This fact, to be sure, placed New Braunfels 
under the government of Bexar County but also entitled it to 
certain officials, such as a justice of the peace and a constable. 
The minutes of the county court of Bexar County reveal that 
on October 17, 1845, George Kirchner attended as one of the 
four commissioners.** The same source reveals that in a session 
of the court on Thursday, January 8, 1846, Ludwig Vogel, who 
was a resident of New Braunfels, received $1.98 as mileage for 
making election returns of members of Congress and county 
commissioners held in New Braunfels, the eighth election pre- 
cinct, on September 1, 1845.°* It is reasonable to suppose that 


24“Berichte” in Kalender, 63. 

25Seele, Die Cypresse, 116. 

°6The painstaking work and sound business ability of Jean J. von Coll 
have never been fully recognized. Great responsibilities were placed upon 
him from time to time when Meusebach had to be away from New Braun- 
fels, and in no instance did he fail. Much of the success of the colonial 
enterprise can be attributed to von Coll, it seems to me, on the basis of 
the records kept by the Adelsverein. 

27Bexar County Minutes County Court, 1-A, 55. George Kirchner, whose 
full name was Johann Georg Kirchner, was born at Biebrich on the Rhine 
in the year 1810, as the first volume of the records of the First Protestant 
Church of New Braunfels shows. He was listed as a manufacturer by 
occupation in Colonization Papers, 1846-1873, Texas State Library, in the 
combined passenger list of the immigrants whom the Bremen brigs, Johann 
Dethardt, Ferdinand, and Herrschel, brought to Galveston in November 
and December, 1844. Interestingly enough his name appears first in both 
of these sources, a fact which may bespeak his qualities of leadership. 

*8Bexar County Minutes County Court, 1-A, 65. 
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George Kirchner was elected as a county commissioner of Bexar 
County in this election. The great voting strength of the eighth 
precinct (New Braunfels) is evident from the fact that one of 
its residents was elected as a county commissioner. Since no 
other election could have been held for another year, George 
Kirchner served as commissioner in the county court of Bexar 
County until the eighth precinct was organized as Comal 
County.’ 

While Kirchner was still holding the office of commissioner 
in the county court of Bexar County, that court performed a 
function which was imposed on it by the legislature of Texas 
in passing an act on March 24, 1846, to create Comal County.*° 
In pursuance of this act the court provided for the creation of 
two election precincts for Comal County. Precinct No. 1 com- 
prised all of the western part and Precinct No. 2 comprised the 
eastern part of the county. Seguin Street, for which a blank 
was left in the minutes, was the dividing line between the two 
precincts in New Braunfels, and extensions of this street north 
and south to the county’s limits, by implication, formed the 
remainder of the dividing line.*' 

On July 13, 1846, the election for county officers was held in 
Comal County with the following results: M. A. Dooley became 
chief justice; Henry Bevenroth, Stephan Klein, John W. Kreitz, 
and Gabriel Sacherer, county commissioners; Hermann F. Seele, 
district clerk; Conrad Seabaugh, county clerk; Henry Gervin, 
sheriff ; Julius Rennert, justice of the peace; and Carl Bellmer, 
constable.’ At a special session of the court on September 18 
Julius Voelker declined the appointment as county treasurer, 
whereupon the court chose Charles Wiedenfeld for the position. 

The election created quite an excitement among the people, 
as Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, who was in New Braunfels at the 
time, wrote. He also pointed out that the chief justice and the 
county clerk were both Americans, “or more correctly stated, 


2°Kirchner’s associates on the court as commissioners were Louis Huth 
of Castroville, which was later made the county seat of Medina County, 
Thomas Whitehead, and J. B. Lee. David Morgan was chief justice 
and Thomas H. O’S. Addicks was the clerk. 

30H, P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 1319. 

*1Bexar County Minutes County Court, 1-A, 72. 

32Comal County Minutes County Court, A, 1-4, for the sessions of August 
7 and 12, September 18, and October 12, 1846. See also Hermann Seele, 
A Short Sketch of Comal County, 5; Seele, “Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
von Neu Braunfels,” in Schuetze, Jahrbuch fuer Texas (1882), 41-42. 
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Americanized Pennsylvania Germans,” and added: “It was of 
course almost imperative to elect them, since among the immi- 
grated Germans very few had the necessary knowledge of the 
English language and even less of the laws and order of 
business.’** Victor Bracht, who was the Adelverein’s business 
agent in New Braunfels,** wrote of the election as follows: 
“The county election was held on the thirteenth inst. Since I 
wrote the foregoing lines [dated July 12, 1846], citizens have 
asked me to accept some political office. I would accept the 
office of justice of the peace. While I sat at the poll as clerk to 
the judges of election, I was not a little surprised to see my 
name inserted on some ballots as district clerk. I resigned at 
the beginning of the election, but, in spite of this, I received 
as many votes as the second candidate.” 

The announcement which the Adelsverein published in Ger- 
man newspapers in the summer of 1844 stated: “The Verein 
regards it as a solemn duty to provide for the moral and 
religious instruction of the children; it will, therefore, de- 
pending upon the needs of the people, erect churches and 
schools in the colony.”** Prince Solms lost little time after 
the arrival of the first settlers at Port Lavaca to carry out this 
pledge. On December 23, 1844, he wrote in his sixth report: 
“For the first time Protestant services were conducted today 
by Rev. [L. C.] Ervendberg. The congregation was deeply 
touched and many shed tears in their heartfelt emotion. On 
Christmas Day the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will be 
celebrated.” The Catholic priest whom Prince Solms had asked 
Father Alexander, Superior of the Redemptorists in Baltimore, 
to send had not reported, but Ambrose Lanfear, the Adels- 
verein’s agent in New Orleans, had reported sending one hun- 
dred dollars for the traveling expenses of the priest. On Jan- 


33Roemer, Texas, 218. The quotation is from Oswald Mueller’s transla- 
tion, for which see his Roemer’s Texas, 179. 

34In Solms-Braunfels Archiv, XLIII, 24, his salary was fixed at 10 per 
cent of the gross sales of goods for the Adelsverein and free board and 
lodging estimated at seventy-seven cents per day, or $281.05 per year. 

3>Bracht, Texas im Jahre 1848, pp. 241-242. The quotation is from 
Charles Frank Schmidt’s translation, for which see his Texas in 1848, 
p. 166. Hermann Seele says in Die Cypresse, 79: “The viva voce election 
for the first county officers was over. Mr. Victor Bracht, my opponent, 
had served with me as clerk in the election and I had been elected as. 
district clerk.” 

8éFor a copy of the announcement see Biesele, German Settlements in 
erg el B. The particular passage here translated appears in 
ibid., 
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uary 5, 1845, Ervendberg conducted services in camp at the 
Agua Dulce (Chocolate Creek).** At the second meeting of the 
Adelsverein’s colonial council in camp at the Agua Dulce on 
January 8, 1845, it was decided to pay Ervendberg twenty 
pounds sterling ($100) and to give him provisions (rations) 
for himself and his family until the congregation would have 
to provide for his support.** 

Services were conducted regularly on the way from the coast 
to New Braunfels and were continued upon arrival there. Er- 
vendberg selected a clump of elm trees at the foot of the Vereins- 
berg under which to conduct services when the weather per- 
mitted, and this remained the meeting place until the first 
church building, a modest frame structure of medium size, was 
completed at the corner of Seguin and Church Streets on March 
22, 1846, the day on which Ervendberg dedicated it. The best 
description of this open-air sanctuary is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

A few golden rays of bright sunlight, which lay resplendent upon the 
tree tops, crowded through the lighter parts of the leafy canopy and sent 
quivering beams down upon the simple altar which had been erected at 
the west end of the clump of trees before two slender elms which stood 
a little higher on the hillside. Between them rose a plain cross made of 
two tree trunks, the victorious sign of God’s love over death. This pleasant 
and beautiful site was a temple built by the Creator himself. The trees 
were the columns of the temple and the firmament was its roof. This site 
was the consecrated place where on Sunday towards eventide the Christian 
immigrants gathered for services to hear the glad tidings of the grace of 
a kind and loving Father, to thank him for his protection, and to ask for 
his further help and blessing for the great, laborious, self-denying, and 
dangerous task of their lives: the founding of a new home for themselves 
and their children on this wild frontier.®® 


Although the Adelsverein paid for Ervendberg’s services as 
pastor and religious teacher, helped to build the first church 
just referred to, and owned the lots on which the church and 
the pastor’s house stood, the congregation, which called itself 


the Protestantische Gemeinde in Neu Braunfels,*® seems not 


Berichte” in Kalender, 45, 

38Solms-Braunfels Archiv, x, ‘81. In ibid., XLIII, 24, Ervendberg is 
shown as receiving one hundred ‘dollars annual salary and two and one- 
half rations per day at nineteen cents per ration, equivalent to $173.37% 
per year. 

3°Seele, Die Cypresse, 54-55. 

40The title page of this congregation’s records shows the name Protes- 
tantische Gemeinde in Neu Braunfels. The first two volumes of these 
records were loaned to the library of The University of Texas in 1938-1939, 
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to have been controlled either in its creed or in its activities 
by the Adelsverein. The following incident is in point. While 
New Braunfels was still a part of Bexar County, F. Rische*! 
presented an instrument in writing concerning this congrega- 
tion to Thomas H. O’S. Addicks, county clerk of Bexar County, 
and asked that it be registered. To all intents and purposes 
this instrument was intended to be the charter of this church, 
and thus the congregation became the first corporation in Comal 
County. The instrument, given under the hand and private 
seal of L. C. Ervendberg, pastor and president of the Presby- 
tery of the German Protestant Congregation at New Braunfels, 
and witnessed by F. Rische and E. v. Hartz, recited that on 
October 5, 1845, L. C. Ervendberg, G. Kirchner, H. Bevenroth, 
and H. Schaefer had been elected and appointed trustees of 
the congregation to serve as the Presbytery for the German 
Protestant Congregation at New Braunfels.‘? The trustees 
claimed for themselves and their successors all of the rights 
and benefits invested in them by the act of Congress. 

On November 29, 1847, when the Adelsverein was about to 
wind up its affairs, it executed a deed through Hermann Spiess, 
its trustee, by which it conveyed two town lots, Nos. 69 and 
281, together with all the premises thereon, to the trustees of 
the church. At that time the trustees were L. C. Ervendberg, 
H. Bevenroth, H. Schaefer, H. Meine, H. Meckel, H. Penshorn, 
and G. F. Tolle. The conveyance did not call for any money 
payment to the Adelsverein but stated that it was made “for 
and in consideration of a promise made by said [German] 
Emigration Company [the Adelsverein], and that the worship 
of God according to the rules of the Protestant Church may be 


and three volumes of transcripts were made of them. They throw much 
valuable light on the social and religious life of the community. Subse- 
quent references to this source will be given as Protestantische Gemeinde 
Transcripts. 

41His full name was Heinrich Friedrich Theodor Rische, for which see 
Protestantische Gemeinde Transcripts, I, 15. 

42Bexar County Deed Record, C 2, pp. 184-185. The action electing the 
trustees was taken under an act of the Texan Congress approved on Jan- 
uary 30, 1845. Rische, whose name appears as Reische in the source just 
given, took the customary oath as a witness. The date of the signing and 
sealing of the instrument by Ervendberg was October 15, 1845. The full 
names of the trustees as they appear in Protestantische Gemeinde Tran- 
scripts, I, are Christian Friedrich Ludwig Cachand-Ervendberg, Johann 
Georg Kirchner, Heinrich Bevenroth, and Heinrich Schaefer. 
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promulgated.’’** The congregation was now on its own and 
continued Ervendberg in his position as pastor. 

As was pointed out earlier, Prince Solms had asked for a 
Catholic priest to be sent to Texas, but none had arrived by 
the early months of 1845, nor does one seem to have appeared 
in New Braunfels until the early months of 1846. The exact 
date does not seem to be known, but about the time that the 
Vereinskirche was dedicated on March 22, 1846, the first mass 
was celebrated in New Braunfels by the missionary priest 
George Menzel. It was not until 1850 that a congregation was 
organized and a church edifice was built on the site of the 
Zinkenburg on the right bank of Comal Creek. The dedication 
exercises were conducted by Bishop Claudius Marie Dubuis.* 

In an earlier paragraph the pledge of the Adelsverein on the 
subject of religion and education was quoted, and in that con- 
nection the employment of L. C. Ervendberg was noted. In this 
capacity Ervendberg was entrusted with the organization of 
a church and school for the immigrants and their children. 
Hermann Seele, whom Ervendberg asked to take charge of the 
school, said that in the Vereinsschule the children were to 
receive, besides moral and religious training, “instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and in the English and German 
languages.’’** 

Monday, August 11, 1845, was set for the opening of the 
school. In the absence of a schoolhouse the place on which 
church services were held on Sundays was used. Only fifteen 
children had signified their intention to attend, but who they 
were the records do not disclose. Later the number must have 
increased, for the settlers had an abiding interest in education. 
Seele met his pupils early—at seven o’clock it would seem 
from his own account. He divided them according to their 
scholastic attainment, instructed them in arithmetic and read- 
ing, taught by object lessons, and at ten o’clock he dismissed 
them. The readers were those which were brought along by the 


48Comal County Deed Record, A, 104. Louis Bene, substitute for Spiess, 
signed the deed. Witnesses were John Werder, Viktor Bracht, and Her- 
mann Seele. Besides those given above, the full names of the trustees as 
they appear in Protestantische Gemeinde Transcripts, I, are Heinrich 
Meine, Heinrich Meckel, Heinrich Penshorn, and Georg Friedrich Tolle. 

*4Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, July 22, 1926, 9/4. A photographic repro- 
duction of this first Catholic church building is given in this same source, 
and the palisades of the old Zinkenburg, as well as the large oak tree 
under which the first mass was held, are easily seen. 

*5Seele, Die Cypresse, 55. 
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immigrants, but Webster’s spelling book was used by all. The 
work in arithmetic was mainly mental arithmetic since most of 
the slates had been broken on the long voyage to Texas. Seele’s 
remuneration was the tuition of fifty cents per pupil per month 
and a daily ration that amounted to about eight dollars per 
month.“ 

This school was discontinued when bad weather set in to- 
wards the end of fall, but after March 22, 1846, when the 
Vereinskirche was completed, Ervendberg took over the school 
as part of his work as Protestant pastor and continued it until 
his resignation in 1851. When this church school, which was 
never denominational, was discontinued in 1853, both private 
and public schools took its place.*? 

On May 11, 1846, Governor J. Pinckney Henderson approved 
an act’ by the legislature of Texas to incorporate New Braun- 
fels.** Under the act the chief justice of Bexar County was 
required to call an election in New Braunfels for ratifying the 
charter and for choosing city officials, but he failed to do so, 
whereupon M. A. Dooley, the chief justice of Comal County, 
called the election for June 7, 1847. The results of this elec- 
tion, both as to the election of the mayor and aldermen and 
the ratification of the charter, were validated by a legislative 
act approved on March 16, 1848.* 

At the first meeting of the city council in the forenoon of 
June 28, 1847, Gustav Hoffmann*® presided as mayor and A. 
Forcke, Julius Rennert, Dr. Theodor Koester, Georg Ullrich, 
F. W. Specht, Heinrich Zuschlag, and Johann Jahn attended 


48] bid., 55. 

47Roemer, Texas, 120 (Mueller’s translation, 95); E. R. Dabney, The 
Settlement of New Braunfels and the History of Its Earlier Schools (an 
unpublished Master of Arts thesis completed at The University of Texas 
in 1927), 40-43. 

48Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 582-585.0n May 10, 11, and 12, 1946, 
New Braunfels and Comal County celebrated the centennial of the found- 
ing of New Braunfels. World War II interfered with holding the centen- 
nial in 1945, but the centennial celebration of May 10-12, 1946, quite ap- 
propriately commemorated the exact centennial of the act which allowed 
the incorporation of New Braunfels and the centennial of the act which 
created Comal County. 

*9Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, 393-394. 

50Gustav Hoffmann was one of the first arrivals in New Braunfels, being 
then only twenty-seven years old. He was born at Marienwerder in the 
kingdom of Prussia. (See Protestantische Gemeinde Transcripts, I, 9.) 
He was a man of some means and served New Braunfels and Comal 
County in numerous ways. At the outbreak of the Civil War he organized 
and became captain of a company which served in the Confederate forces. 
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as elected members.*! To insure regular attendance the council 
decided that for any absence without sufficient excuse an alder- 
man should be fined fifty cents, the money to be used for char- 
itable purposes. Friedrich Heidemeyer attended the afternoon 
session, at which time the mayor and all of the aldermen were 
sworn in, as was Gustav Dreiss, who was elected as recorder 
(secretary) at the morning session at a fixed salary of fifty 
dollars per year. On July 1, 1847, the council appointed Gabriel 
Remmler as city marshal and placed him under a bond of 
$500. At its next meeting on July 12, 1847, the council 
elected Johannes Ludewig as city treasurer and placed him 
under a bond of $2,000.°* No change was made in the city’s 
official family until March 6, 1848, when Julius Rennert was 
selected mayor pro tem upon the request of Mayor Hoffmann 
that a substitute be chosen since he was leaving on an extended 
trip to Germany. Rennert’s services as mayor pro tem were 
of short duration because in an election on March 27, 1848, 
Arnold Henckel** was elected as mayor, receiving sixty-nine 
votes to twenty-one votes for Augustus Fischer. In turn Henckel 
was replaced by Conrad Seabaugh, whose election occurred 
some time in May or early June, 1848." 

The early minutes show what the council regarded as the 
immediate matters on which ordinances should be passed. These 
ordinances dealt with the levy and collection of property and 
poll taxes, the punishment of misdemeanors of various kinds, 
such as disturbing the peace, fighting, and drunkenness, occu- 
pation taxes for butchers, bakers, and storekeepers, the slaugh- 
tering of cattle, including the keeping of a record of the color 
and brand of every animal, weights and measures, the city 
cemetery, drainage, and sanitation. Although there is nowhere 
any direct statement that the city owned any livestock, the 
implication exists in the authorization to George Ullrich on 


51New Braunfels Minute Book, 1 (1847-1854), 1. The minute books of 
the city council are on file in the city hall of New Braunfels. 

527bid., 1, pp. 2 verso and 8 verso. In Kalender der Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung fuer 1918, p. 15, Carl Bellmer is listed as treasurer preceding 
Ludewig. Minute Book 1 makes no mention of Bellmer serving as treasurer. 

53] bid., 1, pp. 6 verso and 9. His full name, Arnold Henckel von Don- 
nersmark, indicated that he belonged to the nobility, but the democratizing 
effect of the frontier shortened it to Arnold Henckel. (Protestantische 
Gemeinde Transcripts, I, 5, contain the full name.) 

547 bid., 1, p. 15 verso. 
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October 18, 1847, to have a cattle brand made for the city in 
the form of a key within a ring.” 

Important as these ordinances were it is probably safe to say 
that the ordinance of July 26, 1847, dividing the city into wards 
proved at least of equal if not greater interest to the citizens. 
The four wards radiated from the main square or plaza where 
San Antonio and Seguin Streets intersected. The first ward lay 
east of Seguin Street and south of San Antonio Street. The 
other followed counter-clockwise around the intersection of the 
two streets. Rennert and Koester represented the first, Specht 
and Zuschlag the second, Heidemeyer and Ullrich the third, and 
Jahn and Forcke the fourth ward. Hortontown was included 
in the first, Comaltown in the second, Comal Creek in the third, 
and the other small communities on the outskirts of town were 
included in the fourth ward.” 

The other ordinance which must have interested the citizens 
because it must have been based upon need was the one of 
March 6, 1848, which laid the basis for building a market hall 
on Market Square lying just off Comal Street on the north and 
one block east of San Antonio Street. The plans called for a 
building 45 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 10 feet high, with a 
store 14 feet by 15 feet at one end and six stalls, each 74 feet 
by 94 feet, taking up the rest of the space. The council awarded 
the contract to Heinrich Grusendorf on his low bid of $400 
and then allowed Heinrich Meine, who had also made a bid, to 
assist Grusendorf in the construction of the building.” It is 
barely possible that this was the first city market to be built 
in any Texas city. 

The records of the Adelsverein do not contain much material 
that throws any light on how the settlers of New Braunfels felt 
about their new home. The few letters that have been preserved 
and the accounts that were printed in German newspapers 
speak the feelings of the settlers in eloquent words.** On May 
1, 1845, Hubert Lux, who had come to Texas with his wife to 
settle in Castro’s colony on the Medina and who transferred 
to Prince Solms’s settlement at New Braunfels, wrote to his 
uncle: “I am now very satisfied, for when one has once estab- 

55Ibid., 1, pp. 1-5 verso. 

567 bid., 1, p. 5. 

5iJbid., 1, pp. 6, 7 verso, 8, and 9 verso. 

58Several books were published in Germany in the next few years that 
were favorable to the Adelsverein and that, in general, pictured the settlers 


as satisfied. These were Alvin Soergel’s Fuer Auswanderungs lustige 
(1847), Bracht’s Texas im Jahre 1848 (1849), and Roemer’s Texas (1849). 
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lished himself, that is, has built his cabin and fenced his field, 
and works only one-third as much as in Europe, he can live 
better than the average peasant in Europe. I do not wish to 
return; whoever wants to see me must come over here. I do 
not believe he will regret it.”*° 

Reinhard Weinert, a passenger with his wife and son August 
on the Johann Dethardt, arrived in New Braunfels in July, 
1845, and wrote from there on December 12, 1845, to his 
daughter and brother-in-law: ‘As far as we are concerned, 
we are all right well. ... We have come to a prosperous and 
very healthful land. If there was ever an earthly Paradise, 
we must be in it now. There is nothing left to wish for. We 
have as healthy a climate and water as are to be found any- 
where in Germany; the soil is as fertile as one can find any- 
where.”’®° 

Oscar von Claren, who was earlier referred to in this article, 
wrote to his sister on May 2, 1845, in a spirit of contentment. 
He was hoping to complete the building of a Mexican hut in 
a week and to be able to enjoy, after many months, the com- 
forts of a home. “If I were just far enough along to buy a 
piano I should be happy and could have a pleasant pastime for 
the long evening hours.” 

Nicolaus and Anton Riedel wrote to some friends on May 11, 
1845, that they had as much meat as they wanted every day. 
They had never tired of the joy of living. “Thank God!” they 
said, “everything is provided for us in quantity.” In writing 
to friends and relatives Johann Jost Weyel referred to their 
plentiful rations of meat, coffee, sugar, and flour. He com- 
mented: “This is the most beautiful and best country in 
America. This country is rich in all products.” Christian and 
Christine Kaiser, writing to their parents on May 9, 1845, 
thanked God for the hour when they had decided to go to 
Texas.” 

It is but natural that during the first few years the settlers 
experienced some serious hardships. If the first immigrants 
could have been placed at New Braunfels in January or at 
least early in February instead of late in March, there would 
have been time for breaking the land on the farm lots and for 
raising a crop that first summer. As it was, time lay idle on 

5°Solms-Braunfels Archiv, XXX, 203. 

60Tbid., V, 126 


XXX, 192. 
82] bid., V, 157, 173, and 172 in the order of the writers listed. 
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their hands and gave room for the seeds of dissatisfaction to 
take root in some of the settlers. The Adelsverein’s officials in 
Germany either were guilty of poor financial management or 
else they did not get sufficient financial support from the mem- 
bers. At any rate, there was never enough money available to 
the officials in Texas so that they could, on the one hand, readily 
pay back the money which the immigrants had deposited with 
the Adelsverein and, on the other hand, maintain credit with 
reliable businessmen in Texas for the purchase of needed 
supplies.** 

The dissatisfaction over the inability to pay the deposits on 
demand and the fear that the settlers might lose the lands in 
the Fisher and Miller grant, which their contracts called for, 
caused a small uprising against Meusebach. On December 31, 
1846, notices appeared in several places calling on the people 
to free themselves of Meusebach’s rule. Threats of violence 
were made against him by the leader of the group of about 120 
men, women, and children, but Meusebach faced them in a 
courageous manner and nothing happened. He made a six- 
point agreement with a committee of the group, the sixth of 
which was that he would resign, as he had earlier notified the 
Adelsverein. When he requested Philip Cappes, whom the Adels- 
verein had sent to Texas to make an investigation of its affairs, 
to take charge of the work, Cappes refused, thus forcing Meuse- 
bach to continue his services as commissioner-general. 

The news of the uprising spread rapidly throughout the town. 
On January 1, 1847, the American settlers and a number of 
the German settlers assembled on the market square under the 
leadership of M. A. Dooley and Conrad Seabaugh and adopted 
resolutions assuring Meusebach of “the ample protection which 
the constitution and the laws afford.”* 

The most tragic episode of the early days of the settlement 
was the terrible epidemic of 1846. Late in 1845 Meusebach 
received notice that the Adelsverein was sending 4,304 settlers 
to Texas. To move such a large number of people, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, would have taxed the avail- 
able means of transportation to the utmost. Early in 1846 

®The difficulties which Meusebach had about the Adelsverein’s financial 
affairs in Texas are related in part in Biesele, German Settlements in 
Texas, 126-128, with supporting references. 

64Solms-Braunfels Archiv, XXVIII, 19-25, 160-167; XLI, 91, 101-105; 
and XLIII, 77, contain ample details about this incident. See also Meuse- 


bach, Answer to Interrogatories, 20-21; Kapp, Aus und weber Amerika, I, 
264; Roemer, Texas, 219 
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President James K. Polk ordered General Zachary Taylor to 
move his troops across the Nueces. Every available teamster for 
miles around was employed by the government to haul supplies 
to the troops west of the Nueces. Only a few settlers could be 
moved in the winter and spring of 1846. Unfortunately a long 
rainy season set in, whereupon disease broke out at Carlshafen, 
from where it spread to New Braunfels when the immigrants 
were finally moved inland. How many of them died in Carls- 
hafen will probably never be ascertained. Estimates vary on 
the total number of victims inland, that is, on the way to New 
Braunfels, in New Braunfels, and in Fredericksburg, from 
400 to as high as 1,200.*° Only one list of victims is known to 
me, and in it 348 names are listed, but not all of the deaths 
recorded resulted from any disease in the epidemic stage. Most 
of the deaths were caused by diarrhea, dysentery, and bilious 
fever. This record is today mute but convincing evidence of 
the seriousness of the epidemic, and this evidence is seconded 
by a statement, in many instances, of the places of burial. 
Whole families were wiped out, sometimes in the short space 
of a week or two, and many children became orphans.’ 

By the end of the year 1846 the worst days of the settlement 
were over. The first settlers had been acclimated during the 
year 1845 and had gained the experience of making a crop in 
1846. The late fall of 1846 and the winter following brought 
an end to the terrible epidemic. The craftsmen began to ply 
their trades and to build a reputation for their products. Small 
farming communities sprang up around New Braunfels. Some 
settlers followed those who had gone to Fredericksburg in 1846 
and others went to the lands of the Fisher and Miller grant 
above the Llano and founded a few small settlements there in 
1847. Gradually the settlers adjusted themselves to the new 
surroundings and began to enjoy the freedom and happiness 
that Texas had in store for them. 


®Bracht, Texas im Jahre 1848, p. 244; Robert Penniger, Fest-Ausgabe, 
50; Roemer, Texas, 218, 220; Moritz Tiling, History of the German Ele- 
ment in Texas, 87-88; F. L. Olmsted, Wanderungen durch Texas und im 
mexikanischen Grenzlande, 129; Fritz Goldbeck, Seit fuenfzig Jahren, 18. 
(See Biesele, German Settlements in Texas, 130, footnote 43, for writers 
who used the epidemic for an opportunity to engage in merciless criticism 
of the Adelsverein.) 

66Protestantische Gemeinde Transcripts, II, 342a-381. Ervendberg, 
who kept this record of deaths, lists other causes of death. Whether he 
wrote from hearsay or on the basis of information from Dr. Theodor 
Koester and Dr. Wilhelm Remer is not stated. 


Notes and Documents 


Cevas vs. Louisiana, 1849 
BARNES F. LATHROP 


N THE letter below an uncle “in the back woods” of Texas 
| explains to a nephew in the Black Belt of Alabama why the 
nephew should prefer Texas to Louisiana as a place “to Settle 
your self.” The explanation makes a charming and informative 
document on southern migration and the virtues of Southwest 
Texas. 

Alva Fitzpatrick, author of the letter, was a forty-eight-year- 
old native of Georgia who had moved from Alabama to Texas 
in 1843. He lived in Victoria County at the head of navigation 
on Arenoso Creek, which separates Jackson and Victoria coun- 
ties. The town nearest him was Texana, then county seat of 
Jackson County, located on the Navidad River some four or 
five miles above its junction with the Lavaca.' Fitzpatrick was 
one of only six planters producing cotton or sugar in Victoria 
County. His slave force numbered thirty-three Negroes in 
1850; twenty of these were children aged thirteen years and 
under. Despite the salubrious climate, Fitzpatrick lost two 

1J. De Cordova, Map of the State of Texas, 1849. 


*The Census of 1850 shows the other five planters thus: 


Improved Cotton Crop Sugar Crop 
Where Value of Land of 1849 of 1849 


Name Age Born’ Slaves Real Estate [in acres] [in bales] [in hogsheads] 
Thomas R. Cocke....23 Ky. 20 $15,000 100 card 25 
Quincey Davidson ..36 N.C. 43 10,000 280 ai 50 
46 S.C 62 7,000 480 120 
William Rupley ....29 Pa. 26 10,000 200 50 40 
Preston R. Rose....28 La. 270 100 


Biographical information on all five men appears in Victor M. Rose, Some 
Historical Facts in Regard to the Settlement of Victoria [County], Texas; 
Its Progress and Present Status (Laredo, Texas [pref. 1883]), 18, 19, 
113-114, 114-115, 178, 179 and note, 184-187. The census enumerator wrote 
Quncy for Quincey, Jacob D. Read for J. B. Reid, and Ripley for Rupley. 

Ranchers and small farmers predominated in Victoria County. Nearly 
one-quarter of the three hundred and twenty-seven families held slaves 
in 1850, but only seventeen holdings ran to ten or more Negroes, and only 
the six planters herein named held twenty or more. Of one hundred and 
forty-two “farms” (the term includes ranches) enumerated in the Census 
of 1850, only the five in the table above and five others contained as much 
as one hundred acres of improved land. Fitzpatrick’s “farm” should, but 
does not, appear in the agricultural enumeration. Comparison of his slave 
force with the forces of his fellow planters indicates that he cultivated 
probably two or three hundred acres. 
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Negroes at about the time of his letter. One, a Negro man 
aged fifty-three, ill of dropsy for four months, died in August, 
1849; the other, a Negro boy aged two, died in November of 
causes unknown. Fitzpatrick’s family consisted in 1850 of his 
wife (Frances, of English birth, one year his junior) and two 
children (Frances, eleven years old, and Joseph, nine years 
old).* Fitzpatrick himself died before 1860; in that year his 
widow, possessed of $15,000 in real estate and $20,000 in per- 
sonal property, resided in a hotel at Lavaca, Calhoun County.‘ 
Daughter Frances (1839-1915) married at sixteen the Reverend 
James Edward Ferguson, and became in 1871 the mother of 
James Edward Ferguson, future governor of Texas.° 

Phillips Fitzpatrick (1830-1901), the nephew whose queries 
prompted Alva Fitzpatrick’s letter, had in 1849 just received 
the A.B. degree from the University of Alabama. His parentage 
permitted him a choice of careers, for his father, Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick (Alva’s brother), stood high among the public men 
of Alabama, and his mother had belonged to the Elmore family, 
important in both Alabama and South Carolina. Phillips re- 
sisted the attractions of Texas; instead of migrating, he re- 
sumed study, took both the A.M. and the M.D. degrees, and 
spent his later life as an esteemed physician-planter in the 
region around Montgomery." 

Publication of this letter reflects the kindness of Mr. J. Kelly 
Fitzpatrick, of Wetumpka, Alabama, who permitted me to copy 
in 1938 the original in his possession. 


The data on Victoria County (in note 2) and on Fitzpatrick, his family, 
and his Negroes, are from Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, 
Original Returns of the Assistant Marshal, Victoria County, Schedule I, 
Free Inhabitants; Schedule II, Slave Inhabitants; Schedule III, Persons 
Who Died During the Year ending 1st June, 1850; and Schedule IV, Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. The originals of Schedules I and II are in The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C.; both the Texas State Library and 
the Library of the University of Texas have microfilm copies. The Texas 
State Library has the originals of Schedules III and IV. 

4Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Original Returns of the 
Assistant Marshal, Calhoun County, Schedule I, Free Inhabitants; loca- 
tions as for 1850. 

‘Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser, October 15, 1915; Rose, Victoria, 

VE 


®On Phillips Fitzpatrick, see Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and 
Dictionary of Alabama Biography (4 vols., Chicago, 1921), III, 584; on 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick, governor of Alabama, 1841-1845, and United States 
senator from Alabama, 1848-1849, 1853-1861, see ibid., III, 582-583, and 
Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index vol., New York, 
1928-1937), VI, 439-440. 
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Arenoso near 20 August 1849 


Philips Fitzpatrick 


My Dear Son I Reed your kind letter & was glad 
that your Father have written to the Secritary of the Navy in behalf of 
My step son J. H. Long. you wrote to me that You had Just Graduated 
which pleases me vary much for a good Education is something that you 


Texana Texas 


cant Spend if you even had a disposition to do so or if you should be - 


unfortunate in life & you have a good Education you need not fear & I 
would say never loose sight of hope for with out hope it is vary bad & 
with out hope you never can do nothing & with out hope you are nothing 
& with hope you may & will do everything that you lay your hands to or 
undertake to do 

I am pleased to hear that you have a good Step Mother for she is a 
crown to all you boys & a crown to her husband 

You wish to Settle your self. you are now prepared in life for that 
high station to fill the commands of heaven. you are destined for some- 
thing on earth & what is it. one high station in life you must let your 
words always be truth let your walks be always streight a head deviate 
for no man nor no set of men & grow under that head & you will become 
a great man 

You wish to know the contrass of convenience between Texas & that 
of Louisiana. perhaps I may not be able to give you as fair a caracter 
of each State as it deserves though I will tell you what I think of the 
two— of the first State Louisiana it is vary convenient it has a market 
with in itself though not as good a market as that of New York you are 
well enough acquainted with the geography of the country of Louisiana 
as any one & if a correct Map of Texas has ever been made I have never 
seen it, although we have many additional Maps of Texas. therefour 
Louisiana with all its Tributaries is sickly beyond a doub[t] & I say that 
it is a perfect grave yard of a place. it needs no comment to prove that 
it is sickly, though I Repeat that it is vary convenient to Market & were 
it not so sickly it would be a complete Paradise, but sickness kills & 
distroys a man in every shape.— 

Whilst that of Texas is as healthy as it can be. dont understand me to 
say all Texas. I mean Western Texas. Say commence from the west Bank 
of the Colorado River & go to the East bank of the Ryograndy River & 
it has surpass[e]d any thing as Regards health that I ever saw in my 
life. though the cholera swep[t] them of[f] at Browns opposite Matamoras 
by hundreds we have little or no navigation higher up theese Rivers & 
Creeks than tide water goes. the Bluffs make up on the bays & up from 
the Ocian or Gulf of Mexico from 8 to 10—12—15 feet higher than the 
salt water & you find no swamps no stagnet water no ponds that would 
create fever of any kind & we have see breeze all the time when persons 
come to Texas they have to go through or become acclimated they have 
the chills & fever & they take medicine & get well & get fat & harty & 
Remain so. you go up from the coast or from the gulf as fair as tide 
water will carry you & then you come into the Roleing land when the 
Timber & fresh water commences & you see one of the Pretty country 
that you ever saw in your life & Equally as healthy— for instance I live 
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at the head of Tide water on the creek call’d the arenoso creek where 
boats can come & in three hours carry off all my cotton & produce & put 
it either on a steem ship or Brig— Bark or schooner & then of course 
you know it can go to any other part of the world. My land on my present 
plantation is call’d second quality land in Texas but it will class with any 
of the lands or uplands in alabama. it is capable of Producing 500 lbs 
of gin cotton to the acre or 40 Bushells of corn to the acre where I now 
live I own 2000 acres out of which there is 1200 acres of as good Post & 
live oak land as there is in any country. year befor last I sold over one 
thousand dollars worth of wood Boats come & carried it of[f] for me 
I have various other lands in western Texas equally as well Timbered 
& watered & I dont owe one dollar for them all is paid for & I am out 
of dept in every shape I will speak of the Market & its conveniences 
I have a commission Merchant in New York I send to him for all my 
Plantation purposes through the year & even for a little money when I 
kneed or want it & he fills all my orders for every thing that I ask him 
for & sends them to me & pays the freight & insurance for me & charges 
them to my account & the convenience for conveyance from New York 
to this place is good & one company has a line of four Brigs that runs 
to Galvaston one comes every week or nearly so. they are comeing & 
going over a week from N Y to galvaston all the time & from Galvaston 
to orleans & from orleans to Port Lavacca via galvaston evry thursday 
they leave each place, so you see the arrivals & departures is Regular. 
then there is another line leaves New York for Port Lavacca when ever 
freight & Passage is made up, with many other vessells in the trade. 
when My cotton is ready to go I put it on one of theese vessells & it is 
insured in new york as soon & I get a bill of Lading & it goes to my 
commission merchant & he sells it & pays’ himself for whatever my 
account is & send me the balance in money with my account Receipted & 
the lowest cash prices— I have as fine a crop of Cotton as you would 
wish to see in any Country now in Louisiany you can do all this two, 
but my opinion is that you would not live long in Louisiany. Tom Barnet 
of Montgomery County ala settled two of his boys on Red River. that is 
some distance above Louisiana & they both went to there long home vary 
quick & your Father will give you some other instances of the same kind 
if you will ask him. your Couzin William Fitzpatrick went or moved to 
Louisiana last year & when you hear from him I fear that you will hear 
of his bad health or the death of some or all his family. Robert Hobdy 
& wife both dyed there they were from Pike Cou[n]ty Ala. Cary also 
dyed there he went from Pike the McNeels Return[e]d on account of bad 
Health after loosing several negroes they were from Pike also. I could 
give you ma[n]y ins[t]ances of the same kind, but enough is said on 
that subject. theese are my opinions of the two countries. as to society 
Neither of theese countrys can afford such society as the county in which 
you live in— now as you are a young man & on your first legs & wishes 
to become Rich & have a plenty of money & every other thing around you 
that heart could wish this would be my plan to obtain it fairly Honestly 
& above board, is to get you a piece of good land & a healthy situation 
with plenty of good Timber & water, with a good Range or a range that 
will hardly ever give out, where boats will come & car[r]y off every thing 
that you might have to ship off & stick down upon it with some good 
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woman for your wife for with out a good wife it is hard to get along 
& Raise every thing & only wait for the woom of time to bring ever 
thing to bar. Get as many young negro woman as you can. get as many 
cows as you can. get say one hundred Brude Mairs & about two good 
Jacks to go with them. then get one thousand head of Sheep. the Sheep 
you can get from Mexico deliver[e]d on the Neuaces 80 miles from hear 
at 75 ct apiece & the Mares delivered at your door for $5.00 a head the 
two Jacks will cost you perhaps from $40 to $50 a ps the cows will cost 
hear 4$ & a cow & calf 8$ sometimes you may get cattle hear at $2.50 
pr head. the beef hear at 3 years old commands ten dollars cash by from 
one to five hundred at a dash. every steem ship that leave Port Lavacca 
which is every thursday carrys from 50 to 75 & the trade is incresing 
the mul[e]s drove from Texas to Louisiana & Mississippi say three year 
old commands say from sixty to one hundred dollars Ready money & 
th[e]y are worth now in Texas even that mon[e]y in many places & a 
cow has a calf hear eve[r]y year. heiffers never pass 20 months & as 
often as any other way has calves at 15 months. I will leave you you [sic] 
to make the calculation for your self it is the gratest country for an 
increase that I have ever saw in my life. I have been hear six year & I 
have had fifteen negro children born & last Year three more young negro 
woman commenced breeding which added seven Born last year & five of 
them is living & doing well I have a fine stock of Cattle. My negro 
family is getting tolerable large & as to expense of Mantainin[g] I can 
take one fourth dollar out of what it cost me in ala. & Maintain my family 
hear with it as plentiful as the other three dollars added to the forth 
[did in Alabama]. the situation of land water & timber navigation Joyns 
My Present Plantation Called second quality land in Texas but as I said 
befour will class with any of the good upland in ala or is capable of 
producing 500 Ibs of seed [should be “gin’] cotton to the acre. if it is 
your intention to settle get the advise of your Father & Means & if your 
Father advises you to come & look at Louisiana or Texas & if the latter 
come to my house & look at the Country & if you should like, then stick 
down & attend to the forgoing instructions & in ten or fifteen or twenty 
years you will do as well as any other man in this or any other country. 
I have troubl[e]d you with a long letter & all the omissions or commissions 
or bad spelling look over it & say that your old uncle lives in the back 
woods. Give my love to your grand mother Mrs Ellmore & all your 
Brothers. Frances my wife Joynes me in love to your Father & mother 
& all you Boys & she says that she will ever be grateful to your Father 
for the kindness that he has taken in behalf of her son & if it ever happens 
or Chance should throw any matters in the way that she could help any 
of his children that she will take a delight in Reciprocateing of the same 
goodlike kindness. I would be pleased to hear from you or any of the 
boys at any or at all times. I am with due Respect your affectionate uncle— 
A. Fitzpatrick 
[Folded with the last page out. Postmarks and address read:] 
Egypt Aug 22 10 
Philips Fitzpatrick 
Ellmore’s Mills 
autauga County 
alabama 
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A Sketch History of Sanu Saba County, 


Cevas 
ALICE GRAY UPCHURCH 


AN SABA County, named after the San Saba River, was 
S created from Bexar County, February 1, 1856, in answer 
to a petition of November 20, 1855, signed by about eighty 
male citizens above twenty-one years of age, who requested 
that Sam Linn, J. H. Brown, J. Williams, J. W. Ware, and 
C. B. Campbell be appointed commissioners to organize the 
county. Its population in 1857 of 364 whites and thirty-six 
negroes, had grown in 1860 to 913 whites, and in 1940 to 11,012. 
Located between latitudes N.30°55’ and N.31°25’, and longitudes 
W.98°25’ and W.99°0’, its highest measured elevation, in the 
southwest corner, is 1,975 feet and its lowest depression, in the 
southeast corner, is 975 feet. Its annual rainfall is twenty-seven 
inches and its average temperature is 67.2 degrees. The center 
of the county falls in Wallace Creek valley approximately five 
miles west and one mile south of the town of San Saba. Sub- 
triangular in shape, its area of 1,116 square miles is enclosed on 
the north and east by approximately 114 miles of the Colorado 
River, a straight forty-mile line on the south, and a straight 
thirty-eight-mile line on the west. Its principal streams are the 
Colorado and San Saba rivers and Cherokee and Wallace creeks. 

The first county election, May 3, 1856, was held by Chief 
Justice James S. Bourland of Burnet County. Official returns 
show the election of Joab B. Harrell, chief justice; Allen Sloan, 
district clerk, who declining the office, was succeeded by Jerry 
W. Fleming, on August 4, 1856; George Badger Cooke, county 
clerk; James T. Wood, John Calvin Montgomery, William Wear, 
and John Humphrey Brown, commissioners; Matthias Harkey, 
treasurer; John T. Davis, assessor and collector of taxes; John 
Linn, justice of peace; and Eli Freestone, sheriff. At the dis- 
trict election, August 4, 1856, Edward H. Vontress of George- 
town was elected district judge, Francis Girand, district sur- 
veyor, R. T. Posey, district attorney, John McNeill, Daniel Moore, 
D. R. Harkey, precinct justices of peace, and Henry Taylor, 
coroner. Later, on August 2, 1858, W. J. Montgomery was 


elected county surveyor. 
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The first county court met at the home of William Riley 
Woods, June 16, 1856, and David Matsler was named chairman 
of election precinct. The contract to build a courthouse and 
clerks’ office to cost $850 was awarded Matthew Hubbard, 
October 10, 1856, the building to be completed by April 1, 1857. 
It was occupied by the court on November 16, 1857. The first 
cattle brands registered in the county, May 22, 1856, were those 
of Sterling A. Houston and E. M. Owen, and the first road 
reviewers, appointed November 17, were John Calvin Mont- 
gomery, John Robert Williams, J. Jackson, Wilson Vandyke, 
and Joe Montgomery. On February 15, 1858, T. C. Hackett and 
G. B. Cooke were appointed to transcribe all Bexar County 
surveys and field notes located in San Saba County into perma- 
nent files. On August 15, 1859, Dr. James Crawford Rogan, 
Joseph S. Williams, and Martin Harvick Wadsworth were ap- 
pointed to survey and lay off a burying ground. A first jail 
and second courthouse, two-story structures built of native 
stone, were petitioned of the legislature, January 20, 1871. 
Contractors receiving pay for work on the jail, May 26, 1874, 
were D. Horsfall and John McKinney. 

The oldest permanent survey in the county was made for 
Alfred Morris, First Class Citizen Grantee of Bastrop County, 
by Deputy Surveyors William S. Wallace and Captain John L. 
Lynch, August 7, 1839, with Joseph Maner and David Hutson, 
chain carriers. The earliest settlement recorded as “County 
Seat,” June 22, 1847, was located at the mouth of Richland 
Creek, on the west side. The second community was Bolt’s 
Settlement, recorded April 11, 1854, as being located on the 
west branch of Simpson’s Creek, on Martin Walker’s survey 
No. 32, at the present Hershey railroad stop. In May, 1855, 
Sulphur Springs, located on the Michael Moos survey No. 49, 
below the mouth of Cherokee Creek, was a center for business 
transactions. The fourth recorded town to appear in the records 
was Rochester, watered by Bonnet Springs, which was adver- 
tised by J. De Cordova, August 18, 1856, for its manufacturing 
and wheat growing possibilities. At the first election the county 
seat was designated as Rowe’s Land but was removed by 
special election, July 19, to a site embracing ninety-three acres. 
out of Joseph Porter Brown’s tract (assignee of Ozwin Wilcox) 
donated by Dr. David Franklin Brown, administrator, through 
Bastrop County Court auction, July, 1856, to Robert Daugherty 
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McAnelly, for ninety-three cents. Adding seven acres from his 
own bounty grant, McAnelly, on October 7, 1856, deeded the 
resulting one hundred acres to the chief justice and commission- 
ers of San Saba County and their successors, for $1.00, thus of- 
ficially opening up the new town of San Saba. The first federal 
post office was established at San Saba, May 5, 1857, with Wiley 
T. Murray as postmaster. The census in 1860 lists the two post 
offices of the county as San Saba and the Cherokee Creek 
Settlement. 

The Methodist Church, through the Reverend Wesley Smith, 
chose a location on Simpson’s Creek, in 1854. Returning with his 
family, in 1855, Smith performed the first marriage recorded 
in the county, Cyrus Ford to Martha Ann Gregg, September 
4, 1856. William B. Wear, Christian preacher and one of the 
signers of the petition, was in the county as early as 1855. On 
May 21, 1860, the court donated property for church sites at 
the town of San Saba, assigning to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, block No. 52, the Christian Church, block No. 44, the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, block No. 53, and the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church, block No. 42. 

On December 2, 1857, Captain John Conner organized the first 
military company at San Saba, composed of thirty mounted 
men. He was replaced the following spring by Captain Salmon 
Ford, stationed at Camp Brown until April 22, 1858. On May 
20, 1858, Lieutenant John Williams of Cherokee Creek Settle- 
ment was authorized to raise a second company at San Saba, 
consisting of twenty men volunteering from San Saba and 
Llano counties. 

The Texas Almanac for 1857 lists the county’s resources as 
corn and wheat growing. The Texas Sentinel in that year adds 
pearling in the San Saba River, reporting that a Major Peters, 
engaged in that industry, had in his employ twenty men and an 
appraiser. Pecans even then were a valuable crop. The county’s 
first agricultural census, taken three years later, boasts cattle, 
milk cows, oxen, horses, sheep, swine, several mules, three bales 
of ginned cotton, Indian corn, wheat, sweet potatoes, wool, 
honey, molasses, butter, and cheese. On March 11, 1875, with 
the chartering of the Fleming San Saba Irrigation Company, a 
system of first class canals, beginning opposite the mouth of 
Brady’s Creek, on the south side of the San Saba River and 
extending east to the town of San Saba, opened up an era of 
farm irrigation in the county. In 1945, were added peaches, 
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pears, peanuts, goats, chickens, turkeys, and eggs. Some min- 
erals found in the county are calcite, quartz, feldspar, tripoli, 
and oil shale. Its rock formations belong to the Cambrian, 
Ordovician, Pennsylvanian, Mississippian, Cretaceous, and Pleis- 
tocene systems, with caliche, sand, and gravel of commercial 
value. Building stones such as marble, limestone, and crystal- 
line rocks abound. 

San Saba County’s first state school funds were collected by 
M. Harkey, February 6, 1858, for 1856 and 1857, through School 
Warrant No. 1,154, amounting to $441.42. Teachers receiving 
pay on November 16, 1857 (the first pay day mentioned in 
available records), are not named. On November 16 the court 
appointed Jerry W. Fleming to appraise school lands and to 
select school sites. On February 15, 1858, J. B. Harrell received 
authority to issue school land certificates. On June 28 Wesley 
Smith, J. W. Carroll, and W. J. Montgomery were appointed a 
first board of school examiners. Professional teachers named 
in the census of 1860 were H. S. Gray, John Hudson, Henry 
Farar, and Barney D. K. Rhoads. The San Saba Masonic Col- 
lege, established at San Saba in 1860 under the direction of 
San Saba Masonic Lodge No. 225, was chartered December 11, 
1863, with John W. Hudson, J. B. Harrell, John H. Brown, 
J. S. Williams, and William Thaxton named as first trustees. 
Donated to the Methodist Episcopal Church South in 1879, it 
was chartered May 25, 1885, under the name of San Saba Col- 
lege. Named as trustees were Dr. James Crawford Rogan, N. S. 
Rector, R. Corn, G. W. Walters, and W. T. Murray. Discon- 
tinued by the church after 1886, it reappears in 1892 as a non- 
sectarian college with George H. Hagan, M. A., principal, and 
W. W. Higgins, B. S., Miss Fannie McGlamery, Mrs. Bama 
Harris, Miss Annie Eblen, and Miss Jennie McKie as support- 
ing faculty, awarding diplomas and degrees. 

Following the Civil War, a subscription school near Simp- 
son’s Creek, was contracted for by M. V. B. Sparks and patrons, 
December 10, 1866, and opened January 7, 1867, enrolling thirty 
pupils. The census of 1870 lists the county teachers as James 
S. Hudspeth, John Williams, and Robert L. Lee. In the state 
division of schools in 1871 San Saba County was placed in the 
Eleventh Educational District, and its public schools were di- 
vided into three terms over a nine-month period, with J. W. 
Talbot of Georgetown, supervisor. Teachers for 1871 are named 
as Frank R. Bowman, Joseph Frazier Brown, Mattie S. Snell- 
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ing, John H. Snelling, and George G. Tindall. In 1872 state 
school funds for the county amounted to $681.50 plus four 
leagues of county school lands as listed. By May 1, 1874, the 
county had nine teachers receiving an average salary of $70 
per month and nine schoolhouses, one rock, four plank, and 
four log. In 1874 the county had a scholastic enrollment of 
406, increased the next year to 596. The state allotment was 
$951.80, and 29,760 acres of state railroad lands reserved for 
schools. 

The Cherokee Academy, a one-room plank building with a 
side room added, located at the town of Cherokee, south of San 
Saba, on Block No. 12 of Fisher and Miller’s Survey No. 366, 
was organized in 1894 by Francis Marion Behrns, principal, and 
opened the second Monday in September. The faculty were 
E. M. Barler, Lee Behrns, Myrtle Swanson, and Miss Thomp- 
son. The eight courses of study taught at the Academy were 
Primary, Preparatory, Normal, Scientific, Classical, Commer- 
cial, Elocution, and Music. In January, 1895, a second folder 
announced the organization of the West Texas Normal and 
Business College, with Francis Marion Behrns, president. This 
college, a three-story native stone structure, measuring 100 by 
86 feet, with fifteen recitation rooms and an auditorium capacity 
of 800, was built mainly from donations of Cherokee citizens. 
It stood east to slightly south of the Academy, on the same 
survey, surrounded by approximately eight and one-half acres 
of land. Opening January, 1896, it was chartered on May 10, 
1898, by Directors F. M. Behrns, C. L. Behrns, and John H. L. 
Behrns, with a capital stock of $10,000. On March 17, 1905, 
F. M. Behrns sold the college to W. A. Schultz for $15,000. Re- 
turned to F. M. Behrns, the college was sold to J. D. Scott, et 
al., trustees of the Lampasas District Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, April 4, 1911, for $20,000, after which its name 
was changed to Cherokee Junior College, with C. A. Lehmberg 
as president. On July 13, 1921, the Lampasas District Confer- 
ence sold the college to the county school trustees of San Saba 
County for $20,000. The building burned, January 30, 1945. 
Another school, Gray’s Chapel, a limestone and sandstone build- 
ing, measuring 30 by 72 feet, located on an eminence about two 
miles west of Cherokee, on 4.6 acres of the original Wilhelm 
Gefer Survey No. 499, was begun in the same year by Reuben 
Washington Gray and Susannah Standefer Gray. Dedicated 
June 1, 1896, to school purposes and public worship, the building 
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was used as a public school until November 5, 1917, when 
Gray’s District merged with Cherokee School District No. 22. 
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Affairs of the Association 


HE Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association was 

held in Austin at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel on April 
26-27. The Book Auction sales this year totaled a little over 
$600. The success may be attributed to all those who partici- 
pated, either by contributions, purchases, or services; and to 
those persons the Association extends sincere appreciation. A 
list of the donors may be found in the “Texas Collection.” A 
copy of the program follows: 


PROGRAM 
Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Friday, April 26 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
JOHN R. WHITTAKER, presiding 

Highlights of Jefferson, Texas . . . . . J. A. R. MOSELEY 

Texas and Hawaii: Significant Parallels . . ANDREW ForEST MuIR 

E. M. House and Texas Politics . .  R. N. RICHARDSON 

Dr. Ernst Kapp, Early Texas Geographer .  .  S. W. GEISER 

10:30 A.M. COUNCIL Sample Room 


L. W. Kemp, presiding 
Meeting of the Executive Council of the Association 


Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


12:00 M. LUNCHEON Main Dining Room 
P. I. NIXxon, presiding 

The Affairs of the Association . . .  . + WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 

Discussion 

2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Capital Ball Room 
GEORGE P. ISBELL, presiding 

Texana and Bookmen . . . . HERBERT FLETCHER 

Auction of Texana 

7:30 P.M. DINNER Capital Ball Room 
W. E. WRATHER, presiding 

Have You Ever Been to Texas in the Spring? 

Texas Echoes of the Goose Creek Chapter of 
Anson Jones and Annexation HERBERT P. GAMBRELL 
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Saturday, April 27 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
Mrs. MERLE DUNCAN, presiding 
Texas Cattle Brands . . . . .  .  HoRTENSE W. 
The Czechs of Texas. : . Henry R. MARESH 
Photographs as a Source of Western Sistory : . CARL COKE RISTER 
12:00 M. LUNCHEON Main Dining Room 
A. MorFFIt, presiding 
Texana in the Nation’s Capital .  LutHer H. Evans 
2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Sun Room 
HAMPSON Gary, presiding 
The Kerrville Cedar Axe... GENE HOLLON 
Reverend E. L. Shettles DuDLEY DOoBIE 
Gail Borden... . Joe B. FRANTZ 


Saturday, April 27 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 


9:30 A.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN PROGRAM 
Capital Ball Room 
HERBERT CLANCEY, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, presiding 
Early Exploration in the Concho Region 
PETE WILLIAMS, gen Angele ‘High School 
Cannibals of the Coast 
VIRGINIA WEBBER, Robert E. High School, Creek 
Blue Bonnet Time. . Texas Echoes, Goose Creek Junior Historians 
Adobe Walls . . .  =J. Everts Hatey, Jr., Canyon 
Chapter Reports 
Announcement of Winners of the 1946 Junior Historian 
Writing Contest 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 


The Junior Historians will gather at the east entrance of 
the Governor’s Mansion, from which place they will begin 
a tour of some of the historic sites in Austin. Places to 
be visited include the Capitol, the Governor’s Mansion, 
the State Cemetery, Texas Memorial Museum, and The 
University of Texas. 


According to the register, the following persons attended the 
annual meeting: 


Lester B. Wood Andrew Forest Muir 
Dan Ferguson Mr. and Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Norma Louise Barnett Charles F. Markham 
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Ann Cosley 

Georgie Ruth Nelson 
John R. Whittaker 

B. W. Lovelace 

John Lovelace 

Houston Wade 

Max L. Shipley 

Dade Sparks 

Mrs. B. A. Talbot 
Adina De Zavala 
Juanita Douglas 

Mrs. L. P. Douglas 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Holion 
Lewis W. Newton 
Herbert Gambrell 

C. A. Bridges 

Vernie Newman 

Joseph Schmitz 

J. A. R. Moseley 

T. R. Havins 

Luther H. Evans 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan 
Gladys Allen 

John A. Lomax 

Wm. R. Hogan 

Estelle F. Smith 

Beulah Straus 

Charles S. McCombs 
Annie Shelton 

Eula Haskew 

E. D. Guthrie 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Evetts Haley 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Dobie 
J. R. Wilhelm 

W. Henry Miller 

Ben B. Hunt 

Stuart McGregor 

Claude Elliott 

Jene Wagner 

John H. Wright 
Margaret K. Kress 

Coral H. Tullis 

Bob Pool 

M. L. Crimmins 

R. H. Compton 

Annie May Schrimsher 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Lentz 
Walter Foster 

Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
Mrs. Howell Ward 


Mrs. Wheat Bradford 
Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Jimmie Evetts Haley 
James P. Gibbons 
Weldon Hart 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 
Anton J. Frank 

Herbert Fletcher 

Jesse A. Ziegler 

J. P. Tennant 

Mary G. Tod 

Dr. and Mrs. T. W. Ray 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Clark 
Mrs. Marian B. Stoner 
Mrs. W. Henry Miller 
Fred C. Morse 

Harwood Stacy 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Coke Rister 
Robert C. Cotner 

Brolaw Hill 

Carl Lauer, Jr. 

Ada C. Penn 

Mrs. J. B. McFarland 
N. C. Belk 

C. Stanley Banks 

Frank Caldwell 

Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell 
W. H. Tyre 

Paul Adams 

S. E. Asbury 

Stanley Walker 

Lloyd Lassen 

J. W. Saxon 

Winnie Allen 

Duncan Robinson 
Marcelle Lively Hamer 
Clarence Lohman 

John Gould 

E. C. Barker 

Mr. and Mrs. Matt Weeks 
George P. Isbell 

O. R. Bertram 

C. C. Jeffries 

R. B. Blake 

Valin R. Woodward 

Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Lee Robinson 
S. C. Hoyle, Jr. 

Maxine Sevedge 

Anita Runge 

Cindy Lena Davis 


Dorothy Louise Fields 


Laura A. Hobby 

W. L. Mann 

Al B. Nelson 

Grace Bitner 

T. J. Holbrook 
Marguerite Chester 
Dorothy W. Estes 
Wanda Joy Katrilie 
Harvey E. Morris 
Charles Smalling 
John D. Franklin 
Virginia Webber 
Olajoe West 

Bessie Lee Williams 
Louise Spence 

Ruth Saxton 
Georgia Faye Horn 
Mary Louise Ponder 
Vernille Mix 


Jimmie Lee Williams 


LeNoir Dimmitt 
Theodora Larson 
R. E. McClendon 
Carolyn Hyman 
Ada Mary Maddox 
Forrest Walker 
Patricia Masterson 
Raymond Geiser 
Josephine Hunley 
Marilyn Neelley 
R. W. Steen 

J. M. Nance 
Carol Mann 
Hortense L. Farb 
Mamie Price 
Frances McMinn 
Sybil Jordan 
Jack E. Curry 
Guy Gore 

Billy Poston 
Wade Partin 
Connie Bergeron 
Yvonne Morris 
LaNelle Smith 
Peggy Opriphek 
Nelda N. White 
Kitty Sue Barber 
Tassie Barton 
Bernice Rugel 
Ann Denny 


Affairs of the Association 


Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
M. B. Measamer 
Josephine Bowman 
Harold Harris 
Annette Baker 
Margaret Moore 
Margaret Bierschwale 
Mae Rogge 

Jill Peltason 

Peggy Jean Christie 
Georgie Nelson 
George Prigmore 
Chesley Bowman 
Mary B. Carver 

F. Geintzen 

Bakley Henderson 
Teddy Smith 

Peggy Creech 
Juanita Johnson 
Lenora Hall 

Eleanor Patrick 
Cookie Williams 
Clarence Lohmore 
Gordon Simpson 
Colleen Brickey 

Lynn Morris 

Joe B. Frantz 

Bill Wynn 

Octavia F. Rogan 
Rie Jarratt 

Ann Cosby 

Donna Lee Stovall 
Midge Langendorff 
Irene Heintzen 
Beulah Ward 
Catherine Dunn 
Lorene Smith 

Norma Marie Dunn 
Marie McMahan 
Elsie Ophelia Dickson 
Jo Anne Posey 
Raymond J. Clancy 
Billy Dozier 
Elizabeth Foster 
Pete Williams 
Charlotte Martin 
James La Coume, Jr. 
Henry R. Maresh 
Dr. and Mrs. R. L. Biesele 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Williams 
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Dr. P. I. Nixon of San Antonio was elected President of the 
Association to succeed L. W. Kemp, who requested that he not 
be nominated for re-election. Professor W. P. Webb at the 
same time resigned the directorship. H. Bailey Carroll, acting 
director for the past four years, was asked to assume the 
directorship. Vice-presidents for the coming year are Earl 
Vandale, George A. Hill, Jr., Herbert Gambrell, and Claude 
Elliott. New members of the executive council are Rex Strick- 
land, College of Mines, El Paso, Walace Hawkins, vice-presi- 
dent of Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, and Ralph W. 
Steen, A. and M. College, College Station, Texas. 

It should be made clear that the fine services of Mr. Kemp 
and Professor Webb, extending over a period of years, are not 
at all lost to the Association. Both continue as active members 
of the executive council, and both are genuinely active in things 
having to do with the welfare of the Association. As one 
example, in the thirty days following the annual meeting Mr. 
Kemp has sent in about fifteen new members for the Association. 

The Houston Press for August 3 carried a front page picture 
and story of Mr. Kemp’s retirement as manager of the Texas 
Company’s Houston Division of the Asphalt Sales Division, in 
order to devote full time to the writing of the history of the 
Texas Company. Quite properly the Press pointed out that 
Kemp’s devotion to Texas history “has gained for the genial, 
easy-going Houstonian, now in his sixty-fifth year, the acclaim 
of scholars the nation over.” Kemp is completing thirty-six 
years of service with the Texas Company. In fact his years 
of service are almost as great as the total years of the Texas 
Company. His writing the history of the Texas Company brings 
together his hobby and his vocation, both followed almost 
throughout his lifetime. His history of the Texas Company 
should put a capstone upon a remarkable career. 

The treasurer’s report follows: 


TexAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Report of Treasurer for the Year Ended March 1, 1946 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash: 
1,088.73 
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Handbook and Particular Purpose 
Receivables: 
342.70 
Investments: 
500.00 


LIABILITIES AND NET WorTH 


Current Liabilities: 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth.................ccccecceccees $31,184.03 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF GENERAL FUND 


Beommnine Balance, March 1, $ 3,679.92 
Receipts: 
Disbursements: 
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Prizes of Junior Historian.......... pinrtienins 359.00 | 
Mincellancous TEXpense 306.86 
Telephone and “Telegraph. 15.40 
Ending Balance March 1, 1946................eecccceeecceees $ 7,133.65 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF ALL FUNDS 
Increase 
or 


1944-45 1945-46 Decrease 
Beginning Balances, March 1: 


ES $ 783.85 $ 3,679.92 $ 2,896.07 
Rockefeller Fund .................. 1,250.00 3,930.00 2,680.00 
Pavlications Wand 75.00 3,373.60 3,298.60 
Handbook and Particular Purpose 


$13,464.06 $14,035.62 $ 571.56 


Receipts: 


SOS 5.42 84 4.58- 
Rockefeller Fund 5,000.00 
Pablications Wand 3,298.60 1,169.47 2,129.13- 
Handbook and Particular Purpose 
Disbursements: 
$ 9,568.45 $ 9,713.08 $ 144.63 
2,500.00 2,960.00 460.00 
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Reekelener Nand) 2,320.00 7,355.00 5,035.00 
Handbook and Particular Purpose 
Ending Balances: 
$ 3,679.92 $ 7,183.65 $ 3,453.73 
Pablications Fund 3,373.60 4,543.07 1,169.47 
Handbook and Particular Purpose 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


ITH this number (Vol. L, No. 1) the Quarterly enters 
\W, its fiftieth year of publication. There are many things 
which indicate that this Golden Anniversary year which is just 
being entered may be one of the most significant in the long 
history of the Association. A full explanation of the program 
cannot now be made, but the membership may be assured that 
some forthcoming announcements will be very much upon the 
pleasant side. 

The beginning of our Fiftieth Anniversary year has not 
passed without notice on the part of several institutions and 
friends of long standing. The American Historical Association 
is two years older than this one. From the distinguished editor 
of the American Historical Review came the following greeting: 


May I on behalf of the Board of Editors of the American Historical 
Review extend to the Southwestern Historical Quarterly greetings and 
good wishes on the completion of your first half century. In that time 
you have become one of the outstanding regional periodicals and the leader 
in your area. Your record gives you assurance of even greater future 
service to history and to the broad cultural interest of the great Southwest. 

Guy STANTON Forp, Editor 
American Historical Review 


From the editor of the Journal of Southern History another 
telegram of congratulations was received: 


Congratulations to the Quarterly on its Golden Anniversary. The quality 
of its contents during the past fifty years has placed it among the leading 
state historical publications of this country. May it long continue its 
effective service in promoting sound historical scholarship in Texas and 
the Southwest. 

As one who has been a member of the Texas State Historical Association 
since 1920, I can add that I treasure my file of the Quarterly as one of 
the most valuable items in my personal library. It has more sound Texas 
history than can be found anywhere else, and no one who is seriously 
interested in that history can afford to be without it. The present editorial 
staff has maintained in splendid fashion the standards set by Garrison and 
Barker, and I predict that the Quarterly’s next fifty years will see a more 
adequate recognition of its contributions toward a full understanding of 
the Texas that was and how the Texas that is came to be. Carry on the 


WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Editor 
Journal of Southern History 
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And from the President of the American Association for 
State and Local History we received the following generous 
greeting: 

Congratulations to the Southwestern Historical Quarterly and to the 
Texas State Historical Association on a half century of valuable contribu- 
tions to local, state, and regional history in an outstanding historical 
quarterly. 

DoroTHy C. Barck, President 
American Association for 
State and Local History 


On behalf of the Executive Council and the membership it is 
a real pleasure to acknowledge these generous thoughts. 


Perhaps some statement concerning my selection as director 
of the Association ought to be made; actually, however, 
there is little to be said. Professor Webb’s resignation was 
against my wishes and requests made on numerous occasions. 
At the time I took the acting directorship, upon the occasion 
of his going to Oxford as Harmsworth Professor of History, 
I made the statement that there were no new policies to an- 
nounce for the Association. A half-century has fixed in a rather 
definite fashion the course of the Association. As a figure of 
speech I should say that the Association is like one of the 
ponderous Katy locomotives. It has power, but it runs along 
a well defined course. It stays on its own track and on its own 
division. It renders a great service in transporting freight— 
our freight is Texas history. We do not handle just one, but 
instead, many commodities. The locomotive which pulls a wide 
variety of products renders the area it is to serve the greatest 
service. The Quarterly must be balanced to render its full 
service to the cause of Texas history. Occasionally the railroad 
must decline to carry commodities; so with the Quarterly.. We 
have page limitations—just as definitely as a locomotive will 
have tonnage ratings. At the present time about twice as much 
possible copy is received as can be published. Some articles 
must be returned. Probably no editor ever printed all that was 
offered him. Probably all editors have been charged with preju- 
dice over some manuscript that had to be passed over. 

But our locomotive must deliver the goods both to and from 
the metropolitan centers and the flag stops. Each receives full 
consideration as a port of call. 
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Railroading is a codperative enterprise. It takes patrons, 
cargo, engine tenders, hostlers, an engineer, and lots of other 
persons to keep the locomotive with steam up and wheels rolling. 
So it is with the Association’s work. Many must contribute in 
order that a record may be made of the Texas way of life. 

One final thought carrying on the railroad simile for the 
Association: The jeep is a worthy little fellow in his own field, 
but the Association can not make the quick turns and jump 
the ditches in the manner of the jeep. We must keep our feet 
on the ground, the wheels on the rails, and be prepared for the 
big and heavy hauls ahead. . 

I dislike to speak of Professor Webb’s services to the Asso- 
ciation because the implication creeps in that the period of 
service is over. The facts are that titles have meant little in the 
work that has gone on for the Association. The one faculty 
which has distinguished Professor Webb’s stewardship has been 
his courage and willingness to think in terms of a big program 
—of big jobs—for the Association. For the record one may 
record these briefly as: (1) the challenge to increased member- 
ship, (2) the Junior Historian program, (3) the Handbook 
project, (4) an expanded Quarterly, (5) a comprehensive index- 
ing program, and (6) the beginnings of a book publishing enter- 
prise. All have been accomplished or at present show sound and 
substantial progress toward completion. Each is a freight train 
in its own right. Each carries a solid contribution that can never 
be forgotten in the record the Association has made for Texas. 
Each has been accomplished with a large amount of drudgery. 
Professor Webb talks about more leisure and its convenient 
feeling, but start a conversation on the Handbook and quickly 
one finds no lessening of interest in the Handbook or in any 
phase of the Association’s work. The facts are that Professor 
Webb never sought to acquire administrative details; in leaving 
some of them to other hands so that he might have more time 
for constructive work he has, however, lost no interest in the 
accomplishment of objectives which he has so materially shaped. 


Unexpectedly large numbers of Christmas gift memberships 
exhausted the extra numbers of the January, 1946 (Vol. XLIX, 
No. 3), Quarterly before the issue went into the mails. In some 
desperation we sent from the office a card requesting the return 
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o! copies that were not to be kept permanentiy. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five members responded, and to each one our 
sincerest thanks are extended. 

Some members sent in four or five cther numbers. One 
contributed fifteen and another sixty. This seems to call for 
a statement of policy. The back numbers of the Quarter’) are 
always in demand in the office. Never destroy a Quartcrly—- 
someone wants it (or will in the years to come). The Associa- 
tion will gladly pay return postage or express charges on any 
back numbers at any time. But the Association wants only 
copies that would otherwise be discarded. We have no desire 
to break any member’s file. 

Again, for the highly codperative spirit and unselfish gen- 
erosity of those who contributed back numbers we are thank- 
ful. But at the same time no scolding and no reproaches for 
those who are preserving permanent files. 


OW 


The annual meeting for 1947 will be held in Austin on April 
25 and 26. The membership is urged now to write the office 
making suggestions concerning next year’s program. Do not 


delay; it takes long-range planning to insure that the meeting 


will reach and preserve high standards. 


ww 


The following persons and firms contributed to the 1946 
Annual Book Auction. If any name has inadvertently been 
omitted, please notify the office. The Association’s sincerest 
thanks are extended to each contributor. 


Rabbi Henry Cohen Mr. L. W. Kemp: 

Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross Mr. Charles F. Schmidt 
Dr. William R. Hogan Mr. Frank Caldwell 

Mr. Charles F. Heartman Mr. John H. Wright 

Mr. J. C. Dykes Mr. Eugene Digges 

Mr. George P. Isbell Mrs. Gladys Peters Austin 
Mrs. Thomas W. Ray Mrs. H. T. Staiti 

Dr. E. T. Miller Mr. Roger Norman Conger 
Dr. Walter Prescott Webb Mr. C. L. Patterson. 

Miss Frances Donecker Rev. William H. Oberste 
Mrs. J. W. Douthitt Mr. James Tennant 

Mr. J. Evetts Haley, Jr. Mr. J. Marvin Hunter 
Mr. Herbert Fletcher Midland County Library 
Mr. Ted Dealey Mr. Claude Elliott 


Mr. Paul Adams Houston Public Library 
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Mr. J. L. Allhands 

Mr. Dudley Dobie 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Ferguson 
Mrs. Sallie Glasscock Giberson 
Dr. R. L. Biesele 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Mr. W. A. Philpott, Jr. 

Mrs. Clark Wright 

Mr. Ernest Wallace 

Mr. M. D. McLean 

Miss Elizabeth Ann McMurray 
Mr. E. W. Winkler 

Mr. H. T. Fletcher 

Mr. R. H. Porter 

Mr. S. G. Reed 

Mr. Carl Hertzog 

Mrs. Nettie Walton Watson 
Mr. A. Garland Adair 

Mr. Chris Emmett 

Mr. Guy Stanton Ford 


Mr. J. C. Ingram 

Dr. S. S. McKay 

Mr. R. I. Nesmith 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Mr. H. Stanley Marcus 
Mr. J. W. Saxon 

Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

Dr. Henry R. Maresh 
Mr. H. Bailey Carroll 
Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry 
Mr. Thomas W. Streeter 
Mr. B. F. Harigel 

Mrs. C. E. Mead 

Miss Adina de Zavala 
Mr. Earl Vandale 

Dr. Eugene C. Barker 
Mr. Charles S. McCombs 
Mr. Jene Wagner 

The Steck Company 


OK 


The following request for information has been received from 
Commander Ellery H. Clark, Jr., 1001 Dreams Landing, An- 
napolis, Maryland: 

I am compiling material on “Place Names Honoring American Naval 
Officers.” Would you kindly send me a list of counties, cities, towns, and 
villages in your state which are named for American naval officers. Any 
information which you can send me will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged. 


Anyone having information on this subject is asked to send 
the material directly to Commander Clark. 


x 


Dr. William R. Hogan, of the Department of Archives, 
Louisiana State University, has furnished the following census 
of 1847, the first statehood census of Texas. It is found in 
the appendix of Laws Passed by the Second Legislature of the 
State of Texas, If (Houston, 1848). Dr. Hogan points out that 
while this census is incomplete and incorrect in spots, the same 
is true of most census data. It is, of course, prime material 
for the Texas Collection. 
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Counties Sco 5 so | a 
SO | Su = o§ a3 
SU | a ge | | 
| BS esl & |moal 
Anderson 343 444 330 60 664 253 1,498} 1,761 
Angelina 136 218 118 31 312 154 1 679 834 
Austin 374 395 345 62 604) 1,274 7 1,406) 2,687 
Bastrop 326 362 293 52 566 524 1,273} 1,797 
Bexar 616} 1,054) 1,373 1,865 202 22; 4,566} 4,790 
Brazoria 359 403 507; 109 604) 3,013 5} 1,628) 4,641 
Brazos 82 130 74 13 138 80 355 435 
Bowie 251 328 237 46 610} 1,034 1,121; 2,155 
Burleson 208 249 187 45 385 330 866; 1,196 
*Calhoun 123 107 49 1l 199 85 366 451 
ass 480 590 488 98 829 943 1; 2,005) 2,949 
Cherokee 546 720 518} 114) 1,128 599 2,475) 3,407 
Collin 193 249 178 37 413 74 877 951 
Colorado 215 304 265 55 451 565 1,075} 1,640 
Comal 144 194 295 44 384 51 917 968 
Dallas 395 518 376 93 833 181 1,820) 2,001 
Denton 81 189 126 15 290 5 620 625 
De Witt 178 221 180 38 352 382 791; 1,178 
Fannin 638 838 605 115} 1,373 361 1} 2,931) 3,293 
Fayette 447 603 502 98} 1,001 667 15} 2,204) 2,886 
Fort Bend 257 207 237 50 358) 1,246 3 852} 2,101 
Galveston 732 872; 1,200 129; 1,749 783 25} 3,950) 4,758 
Goliad 71 67 97 24 125 146 313 459 
Gonzales 244 317 295 48 486 530 1} 1,146) 1,677 
Grayson 215 337 247 58 514 90 1,156} 1,246 
Grimes 423 486 425 95 782) 1,389 2} 1,788) 3,129 
Guadalupe 197 182 177 43 295 204 4 697 905 
Harris 1,048) 1,404) 2,247 419} 2,487) 1,016 33} 6,557) 7,606 
Harrison 646 944 742 149} 1,549) 3,505 4) 3,384) 6,893 
Henderson 372 352 357 148 630 107 2} 1,487) 1,596 
Hopkins 348 511 335 76 835 101 2| 1,757] 1,860 
Houston 335 386 302 73 636 531 2} 1,397) 1,930 
Hunt 128 301 187 44 445 19 977 996 
Jackson 127 106 100 35 199 267 By | 440 718 
Jasper 171 173 170 49 405 251 797| 1,048 
jJefferson 234 321 203 50 494 178 53} 1,068) 1,299 
Lamar 581! 1,052 712 167; 1,708 867 4| 3,639) 4,510 
La Vaca 142 204 153 30 376 285 763} 1,048 
Leon 167 197 162 25 321 293 705 998 
*Liberty 409 395 336 72 594 738 15} 1,397) 2,150 
Limestone 333 394 320 49 580 513 1,348) 1,856 
Matagorda 200 173 215 33 334; 1,038 4 755| 1,797 
Milam 194 295 184 49 415 154 943} 1,097 
Montgomery 262 283 236 63 491 632 22} 1,073) 1,727 
Nacogdoches 616 791 640 158} 1,328) 1,228 4,372 
Navarro 253 300 305 56 611 96 1,272} 1,368 
tNewton No Re tur ns. 
*Nueces 980 697 834 188} 1,129 47 2,798! 2,845 
Panola 368 402 339 70 647 565 1,458) 2,023 
Polk 3824, 208 47) 489 520 2) 1,068) 1,590 
Red River 596 912 625 125) 1,368) 1,388 ; 8,030; 4,418 
Refugio 55 36 57 10 76 8 | 179 187 
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STATE CENSUS OF 1847—(Continued) 


5 
| 
Robertson 154 161 153 21 2538 229 588 817 
Rusk 674 956 742} 102! 1,381 800 8} 3,181) 3,989 
Sabine 305 334 265 45 607 670 1,251) 1,921 
San Augustine 495 638 447 114 977; 1,655 2,176; 3,831 
San Patricio No Re tur ns. 
Shelby 578 gel 542; 109) 1,188 763 2,555] 3,318 
Smith 187 248 190 42 402 168 882} 1,050 | 
Titus 446 641 446 93 977 280 3) 2,157) 2,440 
*Travis 329 433 960 26 721 441 8} 2,140! 2,584 
*Tyler 210 280 164 48 399 262 891} 1,153 | 
Upshur 165 321 195 44 463 129 1,023) 1,152 
Victoria 247 238 296 52 458 453 1} 1,044) 1,498 
Walker 476 543 432 85 821 801 6} 1,881) 2,688 
Washington 545 611 509; 100 985} 1,740 4, 2,205) 3,949 
Wharton 136 102 120 26 165 900 2 413} 1,315 
Total 22,013) 27,814] 25,149] 4,899) 45,099) 38,753) 295/102 ,961)/142 ,009 


*Manifest error in returns. It may be remarked, also, that the returns from 
several other counties are, apparently, but little less erroneous. 

{Returns from Jefferson received in State Department, March 26, 1848. 

tNo returns from Newton and San Patricio counties. 


RECAPITULATION 


White males under 18 years. . 27,814 


White males over 18 and under 
45 years . . 25,149 
White males over 45 years . 4,899 


Total white males . . .. . 57,862 
Total whitefemales. . . . . . 45,099 


Total white population. . . . . . . 102,961 
Total free colored persons 295 


Total population of State... . . . . . . . 142,009 


KW 


At least every Junior Historian sponsor should read Chris- 
topher Crittenden’s “History as a Living Force,” in Michigan | 
History, XXX, 263-276. 
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A letter from California expresses appreciation for the Junior 

Historian. 
JOHN ADAMS JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
16th and Pear! Streets 
Santa Monica, California 
March 31, 1946 
My dear Mr. Carroll: 

I have your letter of March 22, 1946, in regard to the Junior Historian 
and Quarterly publications about which I wrote you. We certainly appre- 
ciate your interest in us and will look the magazines over very carefully, 
and after they are exhibited at the State Societies of Mineral and Earth, 
eventually we will place them in our library for the interest of our 
students. You probably realize that a large part of our students here 
near the Douglas Aircraft plant are Texas students whose parents came 
here to work at Douglas and bought property and stayed. 

I want to congratulate you on the Junior Historian. That is my idea of 
doing something progressive. Most states put out a bulletin that is a 
bunch of embalmed material that is not much good for adults much less 
for Juniors. I like your idea. ... I am a former president of the State 
Mineralogical Societies and there was always an under-current of pessi- 
mism about having a Junior Department, but I am one hundred per cent 
for a Junior Department for all our state societies. Again I want to 
express my envious appreciation for your aggressiveness in publishing 
this Junior Historian. I did not know about it until I received the copy 
from you and believe me I will be poking them in every face that gets 
pessimistic about a Junior Department. I can guess from this that you 
are interested in Juniors and our schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER MOORE 
Industrial Arts Department 


OW 


A. C. Krey, former member of the history department at 
the University and now chairman of the department of history 
in the University of Minnesota, furnished the office with a copy 
of a letter to Professor Webb. While teaching in the University 
of Minnesota Professor Webb was instrumental in instituting 
the Junior Historian work in Minnesota, and Dr. Krey writes: 


The seed you planted about the junior historians has borne fruit. The 
Minnesota Historical Society has made its first awards, three prizes for 
the best formulated organizations and programs of Junior Historians. 
The winners were all from small towns, very small towns, and at the 
annual meeting of the Society the Sponsors and Chairmen of the societies 
were present. The youngster who won first place, a cute little blond 
maiden, completely captured the gathering. 


And the juniors also capture the annual meeting of the 
Association each year. 
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David M. Warren of Panhandle, vice-chairman of the Board 
of Regents of the University, has been making more rapid 
advancement in the ranks of the Association than any other 
Texan. Since June 1, Warren has been a full-fledged patron of 
the Association. He is also a vice-president of the Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society at Canyon. He never misses a session 
at the annual meeting of the Association when it is at all pos- 
sible to be in attendance. A hearty welcome is extended to 
Dave Warren in his new patron’s capacity and also a warm 
invitation for other members to join his group. 


wwe 
J. Evetts Haley, of Canyon, has been appointed by President 


P. I. Nixon to represent the Association in its relation to the 
Barker Texas History Center. 


Professor S. W. Geiser, of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, sends the following note and inquiry: 


NOTES ON TEMPERATURE-DEPRESSIONS IN EARLY TEXAS 


Readers of the Quarterly are aware of the fact that for many years I 
have been actively interested in historical studies on scientific work and 
exploration in early Texas.* In the course of these studies (especially 
on Texas horticulture, and in my forthcoming study of apiculture in early 
Texas), it has seemed desirable to gather materials on unseasonable 


weather; especially, marked and _ widely-spread temperature-depres-° 


sions that affected adversely, and even disastrously, fruit and honey crops 
in this region. Outside of Lorin Blodget’s fine Climatology of the United 
States (1857), I have found no general accounts of such temperature 
depressions; and special accounts of such phenomena for the diverse 
Southern States have so far eluded my search. Surely there are such 
general accounts of the weather published in the serial publications of 
the historical societies of the states south of Missouri and the Ohio River. 
I should be most grateful if historians would send me citations to such 
papers. From these data, when collated, I may be able (within limits) 
to infer the condition of the weather in Texas at the times of such general 
depressions. A study of Texas private diaries and journals would be of 
great value. I have access to some of these, but many of them are still 
inaccessible. 

The following much condensed notes from Blodget, Climatology of the 
United States, apply to our own section: 


*S. W. Geiser, Naturalists of the Frontier (1937); Horticulture and 
Horticulturists in Early Texas (1945). 


1800 


1811-17 


1830-31 


1835 


1835 


1838 


1843 


1845-46 


1852 
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Severest cold in Southern States up to that date, since 1780 
[when it was bitterly and severely cold in New England, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the South. Bayou St. John at New Orleans 
was frozen over for a considerable time.]. There was heavy snow 
on January 10, 1800, at Savannah and Midway, Ga.; St. Mary’s 
River, Fla.; at Natchez, Miss., and at Opelousas [and Louisiana 
generally]. In a wide range, it was also very severely cold— 
far below the mean temperature for those localities—at Salem, 
Mass., and Quebec. In January, 1800, there were several snow 
and sleet storms in Louisiana, with general severe injury to 
tropical plants. 


Although the winters in New England during these years were 
as usual, the summer temperatures were remarkably low—those 
of 1812 and 1816 especially. In the year 1816, frost occurred 
at Williamstown, Mass., in every summer month; there was a 
light snow and frost on June 7, and the corn was badly injured. 
There was frost in Philadelphia in July of that year. Do we 
have recorded similar cold summers in the South, for the years 
1812 and 1816? 


While a very severe winter supervened from Wisconsin to Ver- 
mont, and from St. Louis to New Orleans and Florida, tropical 
vegetation was not as badly injured as in February, 1835. What 
evidences are there for a cold winter in Texas in 1830-31? 


February 7-10. A severely destructive cold wave passed 
throughout the eastern and southern states. [See Niles’ Regis- 
ter, April 11, 1835. This paper gives a large number of tem- 
perature records, copied into Blodget, 1857 (supra.).] Tropical 
fruits that had been uninjured for more than half a century 
were destroyed; orange trees froze and split to the roots and 
were killed, roots and all. Extensive orange plantations along 
the Gulf were destroyed, discouraging further planting. [This 
cold wave does not seem to have injured Col. James Morgan’s 
trees at New Washington, Texas (Geiser, 1945, p. 5), which were 
probably killed in the cold February and March of 1843.] Are 
there any records of this widespread temperature-depression in 
Texas records? 


Summer. In New England, the summer temperatures were nearly 
as low as in 1812 and 1816; and the winter of 1835-36 there was 
decidedly severe, with snow on the ground from December to 
May. Snow was on the ground in the District of Columbia for 
two months. It was the most severe weather since 1779-80 in 
North America. Many tropical fruits were destroyed in the Old 
Southwest and at New Orleans. (S. P. Hildreth.) What records 
have we for Texas? 


February. A general temperature-depression in the United 
States. Are there any Texas records? 


January to March. Low temperatures at New Orleans: extremes 
for these months are, respectively, 29°, 28°, and 33°. This was 
also true for several other places in the South. At Natchitoches, 
La., the mean March temperature was 6.1 degrees below the mean 
temperature for February. Are there any Texas records? 


Winter. This was very severe in the South. There was snow in 
Mississippi, and ice in abundance in New Orleans. December 
was the most severe month, especially in Texas. 


January 13-20. Very severe cold in the Central and Southern 
States, with the average monthly temperatures from 6 to 10 
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degrees below the mean, in several localities. Tropical and sub- 
tropical vegetation was very severely affected. Very low tem- 
peratures were recorded at New Orleans, Pensacola, and Charles- 
ton. It was especially cold in the south and east. Snow fell at 
New Orleans and lasted several days. Snow fell at Charleston, 
S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., through the entire day of Jan. 13, 
1852. Orange trees were killed at Charleston, and thick ice was 
present for the week of Jan. 18. Snow fell at Matamoros and 
Tampico on Jan. 14, 1852. Are there any Texas records?* 


1854 January. A temperature of 30 degrees is recorded from Fort 
Brown, Texas, in this month. Are there any other Texas records 
of this cold wave! 

1856 December 23-24. Heavy snow and ice in Louisiana and lower 


Texas. The cold began about December 23 and lasted until about 
the first of the new year. I should be glad for Texas records. 


That members want their copies of the Quarterly is fully dem- 
onstrated by the number of letters and cards of inquiry regard- 
ing the April Quarterly. Copy for the April number went to the 
printers on January 2. After page proof was finally received the 
index for the volume had to be prepared. The printing situation 
is bad all over America. For the delay we express our regrets, 
but it was unavoidable. Now it appears that the July number 
likewise will be delayed. We look forward hopefully to the 
time that we can consider the reconversion period over and get 
back on schedule. 

Actually as a plan of procedure it is unfortunate that the 
indexing duties fall at the same time that the plans must be 
perfected for the annual meeting. One remedy appears to be 
in making the first three numbers of each Quarterly volume 
proportionally larger and the April number, containing the 


*Since writing the above, I have found the following in F. L. Olmsted, 
A Journey through Texas (1857), illustrating the fact that this tempera- 
ture-depression was widespread in Texas: “On the 20th February [1852] 
we reached Gonzales. The prairies through which the road passes were 
cropped very close [the year 1851 was a very dry season, and the rivers 
were all low, with no rises during the winter], and we passed [near Gon- 
zales] many carcasses of cattle, which had miserably perished by the 
road of cold and starvation. The late storm coming at the end of winter 
[Jan. 13-22] caused the destruction of a great number of cattle, both 
working oxen ... and the half-starved herds upon the poorer and most 
exposed prairies. ...” (p. 235.) Many dead cattle were also found along 
the road between Gonzales and Victoria as the result of the cold, and the 
herds were miserably poor in flesh. Ottomar von Behr’s (Sisterdale) 
meteorological table [January 1-28, 1852] shows that the cold tempera- 
tures began on January 11 (min. temp., 27.7°) and extended through 
January 22 (20.1°) [with the exception of January 17, when the minimal 
temperature was 54°.]. On January 17, the minimal temperature was 10° 
at 7 A.M., and on January 19, 14° at 7 A.M. In spite of the cold, peaches 
were blossoming on February 22. 
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index, somewhat smaller. The April number for 1947 will be 
much less extensive than heretofore, but the total number of : 
pages of the Quarterly will not suffer. 


w 


E. DeGolyer, Continental Building, Dallas, Texas, is inter- 
ested in the history of oil in Texas, California, and numbers of 
other places. In the course of his investigations he has encoun- 
tered one “Colonel J. Williamson” about whom he desires addi- 
tional information. Apparently Williamson had an office in 
New York in 1865, and was a civil or mining engineer. There 
is no mention of Williamson in G. K. Warren’s rather complete 
description of the official surveys in the volumes on the Pacific 
Railroad surveys. Mr. DeGolyer would appreciate hearing from 
any person who can throw additional light on the career of 
Williamson. Mr. DeGolyer’s notes at present are as follows: 


RE Cou. J. WILLIAMSON 


With the appearance of the second edition of “A description of the 
recently discovered petroleum region in California,” February, 1865, ap- 
pears “Col. James Williamson’s Report.” Williamson is introduced as 
“engaged in the preliminary survey for a Pacific Railroad in 1852” and 
he states “my field notes and stations were taken from five different lines 
that were run from the east to the west, extending to the coast, entirely 
through the property purchased by your company.” The property pur- 
chased was Rancho Ojai. He gives a brief description of oil seepages at 
each of a number of “Stations” but gives no continuous traverse or other 
information by which the stations might be located. His station numbers 
all lie between 286 and 1371. 

In “Professor Silliman’s report upon the oil property of the Philadelphia 
and California Petroleum Company, etc.,” probably published in late 
March, 1865, J. Williamson, who signs himself “Engineer-in-Chief of 
Survey and Exploration,” refers to “my field notes, made on survey and 
exploration on the southwest coast of California, in 1850, 1851, 1852 and a 
resurvey in 1857 and 1858, for a railroad through the State of Texas to the 
Pacific ocean.” On the title of this pamphlet he is referred to as “Col. J. 
Williamson, Chief Engineer of the Survey.” His station numbers range 
from 16 to 1416, and he states that “Samples of the various oils etc. can 
be seen at my office, on the arrival of the steamer on the 25th March, 
or 1st April, in New York.” 

The “Prospectus of the Pacific Coast Petroleum Company of New York, 
ete.” does not refer to Williamson. It was probably published in February 
or March, 1865. The “Report of Prof. J. C. Hyne, Geologist, of Nevada, 
on the Coal Beds of the Pacific Coast Petroleum Company, etc.” published 
between March 22 and May 18, 1865, probably late in April or early in 
May, is addressed to Col. J. Williamson, Chief Engineer and Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Coast Coal and Petroleum Company.” In the pam- 
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phlet “The Pacific Coast Coal and Petroleum Company of New York, etc.” 
published between April 29 and May 18, it is stated that “Col. J. William- 
son, as the Mining Superintendent of this Company, will leave early in 
June, with a view to the immediate prosecution of the works” and else- 
where “A report of Col. Williamson who made a survey of the same in 
1850, and again in 1857, for the State of Texas” and again “Col. William- 
son is a civil engineer of established reputation.” 

In the pamphlet “Professor Silliman’s Report upon the oil property of 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum Company, etc.,” probably published in late 
February to end May, 1865, is a report signed “Capt. J. Williamson, 
Engineer-in Chief of Survey” which he states was “founded upon ex- 
tracts from my field notes, made on a survey and exploration of the 
southwest coast of California in 1850, and a re-survey in 1857 for a 
Railroad Line, by order of the State of Texas.” 

we 

The following ‘Index by Counties of the Publications of the 
Bureau of Economic Geology” is entered in the Texas Collection 
because of its value to research students. The historian is wise 
who does not fail to acquire the geologic and geographic back- 
ground of his field of investigation. Listed below are leads that 
will carry one into a rich storehouse of basic information on 
Texas counties. The historian interested in culture needs this 
information. The Quarterly annual index and the cumulative 
index which will follow should be starting points in the inves- 
tigation of any Texas county. To be specific: Now “Anderson 
County” will go into the Quarterly index and from there the 
trail is clearly marked back to this page and from here to the 
wide variety of geologic materials available. Only in this man- 
ner can the signboards be set up. 


INDEX BY COUNTIES OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


All counties of the State are included in the text or maps of each of 
the following reports and hence their further listing under the county 
names is not necessary: *B. 44 (geology); *B. 365 (mineral resources) ; 
B. 3232 (stratigraphy); *B. 3401 (structural and economic geology) ; 
geologic map; mineral locality map; B. 4301 (mineral resource maps) ; 
structural map; M.R.C. 29. 

Abbreviations used in this index are as follows: B., Bulletin; M.R.C., 
Mineral Resource Circular; M.R.P., Mineral Resources Pamphlet; M.R.S. 
C., Mineral Resource Survey Circular; P., Publication; P.P., Professional 
Paper; W.R.C., Well Records Circular. An asterisk indicates the publica- 
tion is out of print. 

Some reports of the following list refer to the county as a whole while 
others refer to a part only of the county. 
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Anderson: iz B. .. 2644, 3138, 
8301; M.R.S.C. 22, 

Andrews: in B. 2607, #3101-b; base 
map. 

B. 1839, 1869, 3138; 
M.R.S.C 

Aransas: in ‘8. 1869. 

Archer: in B. 2607, 2801-c, 2913, P. 
3945-s; Texhoma-Gose paper. 

Armstrong: see introductory state- 
ment. 

Atascosa: in B. 1839, *2230; M.R. 
S.C. 47; W.R.C. 36. 

Austin: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Bailey: in B. 2234, 2607. 

Bandera: in B. 2744; W.R.C. 2. 

Bastrop: in B. 2644, 2744, 3201-b, 
8301, P. 3945-q, P.P. 126; M.R. 
S.C. 20; M.R.P. 

Baylor: in B. 2607, og 2913; 
geologic map; M.R.S.C. 

Bee: in B. 1839, 2645, P.P. 136. 

Bell: in B. 1839, 2913; B. 3016; in 
P:P, 126; M.R.S.C. 12. 

Bexar: in B. 1839; B. 1932; in *B. 
2280, 2644, 2744, 3301, P.P. 126; 
M.R.S.C. 2. 

Blanco: in B. 2744, 2901-d, 2913; 
M.R.C. 14, 25. 

Borden: in B. 2607. 

Bosque: in B. 2918. 

Bowie: in B. 1839, 3138, 3301. 

Brazoria: in P.P. 126; M.R.C. 31. 

Brazos: in B. 1839, 1869, 2901-g, 
3101-e, 3619, P. 3945-q. 

Brewster: in *B. 17538, *1762, *1822, 
1839, 2509, 2801-d, 3038, 3042, 
3101-a, 3211, P. 3945-a, P. 4301-c; 
M.R.C. 7; W.R.C. 1; in Solitario 
map, 1904 map. 

Briscoe: in B. 2607; M.R.C. 19. 

Brooks: in P.P. 126. 

Brown: in B. 1889, 1849, 2913, 3019, 
3801, P. 3945-a, s; geologic map; 
in M.R.S.C. 46. 

Burleson: in B. 1839, 3101-e, 3619, 
PP. 126. 

Burnet: in B. 1725, 1839, 2744, 2918; 
BRC, 27: -6,.9;, 10,11. 

Caldwell: in B. 2239, 2539, 2644, 
2744, 3301, P.P. 126; W.R.C. 87. 

Calhoun: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Callahan: in B. 1839, 1849, 2607, 
2918, 3211, P. 3945-a, s; geologic 
map. 

Cameron: see introductory state- 
ment. 

Camp: in B. 31388. 

Carson: see introductory statement. 

Cass: in B, 3138. 

Castro: in B. 2607. 


Chambers: in B. 1839. 

Cherokee: in B. 1869, 3138; M.R.S. 
Cu 1T. 

Childress: in B. 2607, Thompson 


map. 

ar rd in Ky 246, 1849, 2913; M.R. 

B. 2234, 2607. 

Coke: in *B. 1847; B. 1850; in B. 
2607, 3101-b; W.R.C. 14, 

Coleman: in B. 1839, 1849, 2607, 
2918, 3211, 3801, P. 3945-a, s; 

logic map. 

Collin: iz B. 1839, 2907, 3138, 3201- 
e, 3501-0. 

Collingsworth : M.R.S.C. 29. 

Colorado: in B. 1839; B. 2333; in 
P.P. 126. 

Comal: in B. 1839, 2744, P.P. 126. 

Comanche: in B. 1849, 29138, P. 3945- 

Concho: in B. 2913; W.R.C. 19. 

Cooke: in B. 1889; B. 2710; in B. 
3138. 

Coryell: in B. 1839, 1849, 2913, P.P. 
126. 


Cottle: in B. 2607, Thompson map. 

Crane: in B. 3101-b; base map. 

Crockett: *B. 1857; in B. 3101-b; 
base map; W.R.C. 12. 

Crosby: in B. 2607. 

Culberson: in *B. 1722, 1839, 2745, 
3161-b, d, 3201-h. 

Dallam: see introductory statement. 

Dallas: B. 1818; in B. 1839, 2907, 
3138, 3201-e. 

Dawson: in B. 2607. 

Deaf Smith: in B. 1839. 

Delta: in B. 3188, 3501-0. 

Denton: in B. 1839; B. 2544; in B. 
2907, 2913, 3138. 

DeWitt: in B. 1839, 2645, P. 3945-d, 

Dickens: in B. 368, 2509, 2607, 
Thompson map 

Dimmit: in B. 1839, EP. 126: 

Donley: see introductory statement. 

Duval: in B. 1839, 2645, P.P. 126. 

Eastland: in. B. 1839, 1849, 2913, 
8019, 3211, P. 3945-a, s; geologic 


map. 

ieee: in B. 2607, 3101-b; base map. 

Edwards: in B. 1839; W.R.C. 20. 

Ellis: in B. 1839, 2907, 3188. 

El Paso: in B. 1839, 3101-b, 1904 
map. 

Erath: in B. 1849, 2913, P. 3945-s; 
M.R.S.C. 26. 


Falls: in B. 1839, 1869, 3138, 3301, 
P.P. 126; M.R.S.C. 6; W.R.C. 28. 
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Fannin: in B. 1839, 2907, 3138, 3501- 


0. 
Fayette: in B. 1839, 3619, P.P. 126; 
M.R.S.C. 27; W.R.C. 27. 
Fisher: in B. 2607, 3001-g; geologic 


map. 
Floyd: in B. 2607. 
Foard: in B. 2607, 2913; geologic 


map. 
Fort Bend: in P. 3945-h, P.P. 126. 
Franklin: in B. 3301. 
Freestone: in B. 3138, 2644, 2801-e, 
3201-b, g, 3301; M.R.S.C. 21; W. 


R.C. 29. 

Frio: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Gaines: in B. 2607. 

Galveston: see introductory state- 
ment. 

Garza: in B. 2607; W.R.C. 

Gillespie: in B. 1725, 1839, 7901-4, 
2913; geologic map; M.R.C. 14, 
25; M.R.S.C. 19, 54, 55, 56. 

Glasscock: in B. 2607, 3101-b; W.R. 


Goliad: in P.P. 126. 

Gonzales: in B. 1839, 2645, 3619, 
P.P. 126; M.R.S.C. 34, 48; W.R.C. 
15. 

Gray: see introductory statement. 

Grayson: in B. 1839, 2907; B. 3125; 
in B. 3138. 

Gregg: in B. 3138. 

Grimes: in B. 1839, 
3945-b, q; M.R.S. C. 


Guadalupe: in B. 3201- 
b, 3301, P.P. 126. 

Hale: in B. 2607. 

Hall: in B. 2607, Thompson map. 

Hamilton: in B. 1839, 1849, 2913, 
P. 3945-s. 

Hansford: see introductory state- 
ment. 

Hardeman: in B. 2607, Thompson 
map. 

Hardin: in B. 3001-a. 

Harris: in B. 1839, 3001-a. 

Harrison: in B. 1839, 3138. 

Hartley: in B. 1839. 

Haskell: in B. 2607, 2913, P. 3945-s, 


Thompson map 
Hays: in B. 1839, 2744, P.P. 126. 
Hemphill: B. 3231. 
Henderson: in B. 3138, 3301; M.R. 
S.C. 24. 
Hidalgo: in B. 1839. 
Hill: in B. 1839, 2913, 3138. 
Hockley: in B. 2234, 2607. 
Hood: in B. 1849, 2918, P. 3945-a. 
Hopkins: 
3301. 


in B. 1839, 2644, 3138, 
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Houston: in B. 1869, 3138, P. 4301- 
d; M.R.C. 23; M.R.S.C. 25, 30, 48. 

Howard: in B. 2607, P. 4401-f; W. 
R.C. 18. 

Hudspeth: in *B. P 1839, 2745, 
3101-b; M.R.C. 

Hunt: in B. 2644, 75907, 3138, 3301, 
3501-0. 

Hutchinson: in P. 3945-k. 

Irion: in B. 3101-b; base map 

Jack: in B. 1839, 1849, 2913, "3019, 
3211, P. 3945-25 geologic map. 

Jackson: in PP. 

Jasper: in B. 1889, 1869; M.R.S.C. 
42. 

Jeff Davis: in B. 1839, 2745, 3101-b, 
d, 3201-h; M.R.S.C. 53; im 1904 


map. 
Jefferson: in B, 1839. 
Jim Hogg: in B. 1839, P.P. 126, 


Reynosa map 

Jim Wells: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Johnson: B. 2229; in B. 2907, 3138. 

Jones: in B. 1839, 2607, 2913, 3001- 
g, P. 3945-s; geologic map 

Karnes: : B. 1839, 2645, PP. 126; 
W.R.C. 

‘in B. 1839, 2644, 2907, 
3138, 3301. 

Kendall: in B. 2744. 

Kenedy: 126. 

Kent: in B. rath Thompson map. 

Kerr: in B. 

Kimble: B. P, 3945-a, e, g; 
W.R. 

King: in 3. 2607, 3001-¢g; geologic 
map. 

Kinney: in B. 1839, 2744. 

Kleberg: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Knox: in B. 2607, 2913, P. 3945-s, 
Thompson map. 

Lamar: in B. 3138, 3501-0. 

Lamb: in B. 2234, 2607. 

Lampasas: in B. 1849, 2913, P. 3945- 


LaSalle: in P.P. 126. 

Lavaca: in B. 1839, 2645, P.P. 126. 

Lee: in B. 1839, 3619, P.P. 126; 
M.R.S.C. 33. 

in B. 1869, 3138; B. 3818; in 


Leon: 
P. 3945-q; geologic map; M.R.C. 
9; M.R.S.C. 23. 

Liberty: in B. 1839. 

Limestone: in B. 1839, 1869, 2644, 


3138, 3201-g, 3301; M.R.S.C. 7, 8. 
Lipscomb: in P. 3945-j. 
Live Oak: in B. 1839, 2645, P.P. 126. 


Llano: in B. 1725, 1839, 2913, P. 
3945-r; M.R.C. 10, 20; M.R.S.C. 
35, 36, 37, 40, 45, 50, 57. 
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Loving: B. 3101-b; base map; 
W.R.C. 2 

Lubbock: 2607. 

Lynn: in B. 2234, 2607. 

McCulloch: in B. 1849, 2913, 3201-j, 
3501-n, P. 3945-a, s; W. R.C. 25. 
McLennan: in B. 1839; B. 2340; in 

B. 2918, 3138, P.P. 126. 

McMullen: in B. 1839, 2645, P.P. 126. 

Madison: in B. 1839, 1869, P. 3945-q. 

Marion: in B. 31388. 

Martin: in B. 2607. 

Mason: in B. 1725, 2913, 3101-c, P. 
3945-a, i, 4401-a; M.R.C. 22; M.R. 
S.C. 32. 

Matagorda: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Maverick: in B. 1839, 3301; M.R.P. 

Medina: B. 1860, in *B. 2230, 2744, 
3301, P.P. 126. 

Menard: in B. 2901-f, 2918. 

Midland: in B. 2607, 2801-f, 3101-b. 

Milam: in B. 1839, 1869, 2644, 3101- 
e, 3301, P. 126; geologic section; 
W.R.C. 4 

Mills: in B 1849, 2913, P. 3945-s. 

Mitchell: in B. 2607, 3001-¢; W.R.C. 
24, 

Montague: in B. 2913, 3001-d. 

Montgomery: in B. 1839. 

Moore, see introductory statement. 

Morris: in B. 3138. 

Motley: in B. 2607, Thompson map. 

Nacogdoches: in B. 1869, 3138. 

Navarro: in B. 1839, 1869, 2644, 
3138, 3201-b, 3301. 

Newton: in B. 1869. 

Nolan: in B. 1839, 2607, Thompson 
map, M.R.S.C. 46; W.R.C. 23. 

Nueces: in P.P. 126; W.R.C. 10. 

Ochiltree: see introductory state- 
ment. 

Oldham: see introductory statement. 

Orange: see introductory statement. 

Palo Pinto: in B. 1839, 1849, 2913, 
3201-a, 3211; B. 3534; in P. 3945- 

Panola: in *B. 2232, 31388; W.R.C. 
30. 

Parker: in B. 1839, 1849, 2913, 3001- 
b, 3201-j, 3211, P. 3945-a; geologic 
map. 

Parmer: in B. 2607. 

Pecos: in B. 2509, 2738, 2801-d, 3101- 
a, b, 38211, P. 3945-a; base maps. 

Polk: in B. 1839, 1869; M.R.S.C. 38, 
41. 


Potter: B. 2330. 

Presidio: in *B. 1822, 1839, 2745, 
2901-b, 3101-d, P. 3945-a, Soli- 
tario map, 1904 map. 

Rains: in B. 2644, 3138, 3301. 


Randall: see introductory statement. 

Reagan: in B. 2901-h, 3001-h, 3101-b, 
3201-c; base map; W.R.C. 7. 

Real: see introductory statement. 

Red River: in B. 1839, 3138, 3501-0; 
W.R.C. 31. 

Reeves: in B. 1839, 3101-b; base 
map; W.R.C. 38. 

Refugio: in P.P. 126; W.R.C. 11. 

Roberts: see introductory statement. 

Robertson: in B. 1869, 3101-e, 3301, 
P. 3945-q; W.R.C. 34. 

Rockwall: in B. 2907, 3138, 3201-i. 

Runnels: B. 1816; in B. 1849, 2607, 
2913. 

Rusk: in B. 1839, 1869, 3138. 

Sabine: in B. 1869, 3138. 

San Augustine: in B. 18389, 1869, 
3138 


in B. 1839, 1869; M.R. 
S.C. 38, 41. 


San Patricio: in P.P. 126; W.R.C. 9. 

San Saba: in B. 1839, 1849, 2913, 
8201l-a, P. 3945-a, s; geologic 
map; M.R.C. 13. 

Schleicher: in B. 3101-b; base map. 

Scurry: in B. 2607. 

Shackelford: in B. 1839, 1849, 2607, 
2913, P. 3945-a, s; geologic map. 

Shelby: in B. 1869, 3138. 

see introductory state- 


men 
Smith: in B. 1839, 3188; W.R.C. 33. 
Somervell: in B. 2913. 

2645, Reynosa map; 


Starr: in B. 
W.R.C. 39. 

Stephens: in B. 1839, 1849, 2607, 
2913, 3019, 3201-a, 3211, 3801, P. 
3945-a; geologic map 

Sterling: in B. 2607, 3101-b; W.R.C. 

Stonewall: in B. 2607; B. 3027; geo- 
logic map 


Sutton: in BR. 3101-b; W.R.C. 13. 

Swisher: in B. 2607; M.R.C. 19. 

Tarrant: in *B. 1750, 1839; B. 1931; 
in B. 2907, 2918, 3001-c, 3138, 
3201-f. 

Taylor: in B. 2607, 2913, P. 3945-s; 
geologic map 


San Jacinto: 


Terrell: *B. 1819: W.R.C, 26. 
Terry: in B. 2607. 
Throckmorton: in B. 2607, 2915, 


3801, P. 3945-s; geologic map. 
Titus: in B. 3138, 3301. 
Tom Green: in B. 1839; B. 2807; in 
B. 3101-b; W.R.C. 16. 
Travis: in B. 1839, 2644, 2744, 3301, 
P.P. 126; M.R.P.; M.R.S.C. 39. 
Trinity: in B. 1839, 1869. 
Tyler: im B. 1839, 1869; W.R.C. 32. 
Upshur: in B. 1839, 3138. 
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Upton: in B. 3101-b; base map; 
topographic maps. 

Uvalde: in B. 1839, 2744, 3301, P.P. 
126; M.R.P. 

Val Verde: *B, 1803; in B. 1839; 
M.R.S.C. 52. 

Van Zandt: in B. 2644, 3138, 3301, 
3601; M.R.C. 35. 

Victoria: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Walker: in B. 1839, 1869. 

Waller: see introductory statement. 

Ward: in B. 3101-b; base map. 

Washington: in B. 1839, 3619, P.P. 
126. 

“a in B. 1839, *2230, 2901-e, P.P. 


ie: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Wheeler, see introductory statement. 

Wichita: in *B. 246, 1839, 2607, 
2913, P. 3945-s; geologic map; 


Wilbarger: in B. 2607, 2913, Thomp- 
son map. 

Willacy: see introductory statement. 

Williamson: in *B. 66, 1839, 2644, 
pias, 2007, 126; M. 


As, 

Wilson: in B. 1839, P.P. 126; M.R. 
S.C. 51. 

Winkler: in B. 3101-b; base map. 

Wise: in *B. 1758, 1839, 2907, 3019, 
8201-a, d; B. 3224; in P. 3945-a; 
geologic map. 

Wood: in B. 1839, 3138. 

Yoakum: in B. 2607. 

Young: in B. 1849, 2607, 2918, 3019, 
8211, 3801, P. 3945-a; geologic 
map; M.R.S.C. 49. 

Zapata: in *B. 2230, 2645, Reynosa 
map. 

Zavala: in B. 1839, 2744, P.P. 126; 
M.R.P.; W.R.C. 4. 


M.R.S.C. 28. 


B. Max Mehl, of Fort Worth, recently held an auction sale 
of money having a collector’s value. Eleven pieces of Repub- 
lic of Texas paper money, denominations $1.00 to $500, sold 
for ninety cents each. Eight pieces of Government of Texas 
paper money, issued in 1838, sold for sixty cents a piece. An- 
other set of ten pieces of Republic of Texas money, denomina- 
tions $1.00 to $100, sold for thirty cents each. Twenty-seven 
pieces of Texas state and county warrants, issued during the 
Civil War, sold for fifty cents a piece. A $100 bond of the 
Republic of Texas, dated 1840, sold for fifty cents. 

A Dallas News clipping of February 19, 1937, from the col- 
lection of Dr. E. T. Miller, gives the legal status of the Repub- 
lic’s money. 

Though it has been nearly a hundred years since currency of the 
Republic of Texas was in circulation, it would constitute a direct violation 
of Federal counterfeiting laws to make reproductions of it at this time. 

This was announced Wednesday by United States District Attorney 


Clyde Eastus as he halted elaborate plans for using reproductions of the 
Lone Star State’s currency in a general advertising and sales promotion 
scheme in Dallas. 

Though some of the reproductions had been printed there clearly was 
no intention to violate the law, Mr. Eastus said, and there is no thought 
of prosecution. Backers of the plan obtained a ruling from one Federal 
official in which they were told such a procedure would be legal before 
they made any attempt to put their program into effect, he said. 

Mr. Eastus’ announcement was made following a conference with John 
J. McGrath, head of the Secret Service Bureau here. 
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The Federal statutes concerning counterfeiting are very broad, Mr. 
Eastus said. It not only is a violation of Federal law to make any 
reproduction of any currency that is or has been in use in the United 
States, but the same laws apply to currencies of all foreign countries. 

In addition, he said, it is illegal to use currency for advertising purposes. 

These precautions are necessary, he said, to protect citizens against 
professional counterfeiting. 

In addition to referring to Federal statutes, Mr. Eastus cited a decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in making his announce- 


ment. 
nw 


Our esteemed member R. I. Nesmith, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, has furnished the Association a copy of a 
manuscript diary of Robert Hagan, assistant surgeon, United 
States Army, attached to the 14th Infantry, with General Win- 
field Scott in the Mexican Campaign, 1847-1848. This was 
written on sixty-three pages. Mr. Nesmith made the following 
comment: 

Found in New Orleans in October, 1945, and herewith typed for the 
satisfaction of its owner for the perusal, criticism, and comment of his 
friend in Houston, L. W. Kemp. Transcribed on the automatic writing 
machine with two fingers when thinking of how nice it would be to bring 
the MS. to Texas instead. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Taulman of Fort Worth, both members 
of the Association and widely known for their collection of 
Texas genealogical and historical materials, were the subject 
of a feature article in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, October 
14, 1945. The Taulmans gave valuable assistance to William 
R. Hogan when he was associate historian of the National Park 
Service and engaged in the restoration of old Fort Parker in 
Limestone County. The University of Texas archives recently 
acquired a portion of the Taulman Collection, cataloguing 7,740 
documents, photographs, and books. The collection is especially 
valuable as source material for the social history of East Texas. 

Since the above was written notice has been received of the 
death of Mr. Taulman on March 19, 1946, at Fort Worth. Texas 
has lost a fine citizen and the Association a valuable member. 


The kind of letter every editor likes to get came recently 
from Hamilton P. Easton, a member in Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Easton writes: 


| 
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Upton: in B. a" b; base map; 
topographic map 

Uvalde: B. 1839, "2744, 3301, 
126; 

Val a. *B. 1803; in B. 1839; 
M.R.S.C. 52. 

Van Zandt: in B. 2644, 3138, 3301, 
3601; M.R.C. 35. 

Victoria: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Walker: in B. 1839, 1869. 

Waller: see introductory statement. 


Ward: in B. 3101-b; base map. 
Washington: in B. 1839, 3619, P.P. 
126. 


“— in B. 1839, *2230, 2901-e, P.P. 


eten: in B. 1839, P.P. 126. 

Wheeler, see introductory statement. 

Wichita: in *B. 246, 1839, 2607, 
2913, P. 3945-s; geologic map; 
M.R.S.C. 28. 
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Wilbarger: in B. 2607, 2913, Thomp- 
son map. 

Willacy: see introductory statement. 

Williamson: in *B. 66, 1839, 2644, 
2907; P-P. 126; M. 


R.S.C. 18. 

Wilson: in B. 1839, P.P. 126; M.R. 
S.C. 51. 

Winkler: in B. 3101-b; base map. 


Wise: in *B. 1758, 18389, 2907, 3019, 
8201-a, d; B. 3224; in P. 3945-a; 
geologic map. 

Wood: in B. 1839, 3138. 

Yoakum: in B. 2607. 

Young: in B. 1849, 2607, 29138, 3019, 
3211, 3801, P. geologic 
map; M. R. S. OF 

Zapata: in *B. 3080, 2645, Reynosa 
map 

tegen: in B. 1839, 2744, P.P. 126; 
WRC. 4. 


OW 


B. Max Mehl, of Fort Worth, recently held an auction sale 
of money having a collector’s value. Eleven pieces of Repub- 
lic of Texas paper money, denominations $1.00 to $500, sold 
for ninety cents each. Eight pieces of Government of Texas 
paper money, issued in 1838, sold for sixty cents a piece. An- 
other set of ten pieces of Republic of Texas money, denomina- 
tions $1.00 to $100, sold for thirty cents each. Twenty-seven 
pieces of Texas state and county warrants, issued during the 
Civil War, sold for fifty cents a piece. A $100 bond of the 
Republic of Texas, dated 1840, sold for fifty cents. 

A Dallas News clipping of February 19, 1937, from the col- 
lection of Dr. E. T. Miller, gives the legal status of the Repub- 


lic’s money. 


Though it has been nearly a hundred years since currency of the 
Republic of Texas was in circulation, it would constitute a direct violation 
of Federal counterfeiting laws to make reproductions of it at this time. 

This was announced Wednesday by United States District Attorney 
Clyde Eastus as he halted elaborate plans for using reproductions of the 
Lone Star State’s currency in a general advertising and sales promotion 
scheme in Dallas. 

Though some of the reproductions had been printed there clearly was 
no intention to violate the law, Mr. Eastus said, and there is no thought 
of prosecution. Backers of the plan obtained a ruling from one Federal 
official in which they were told such a procedure would be legal before 
they made any attempt to put their program into effect, he said. 

Mr. Eastus’ announcement was made following a conference with John 
J. McGrath, head of the Secret Service Bureau here. 
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The Federal statutes concerning counterfeiting are very broad, Mr. 
Eastus said. It not only is a violation of Federal law to make any 
reproduction of any currency that is or has been in use in the United 
States, but the same laws apply to currencies of all foreign countries. 

In addition, he said, it is illegal to use currency for advertising purposes. 

These precautions are necessary, he said, to protect citizens against 
professional counterfeiting. 

In addition to referring to Federal statutes, Mr. Eastus cited a decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in making his announce- 
ment. 


XP 


<b 
“A 


Our esteemed member R. I. Nesmith, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, has furnished the Association a copy of a 
manuscript diary of Robert Hagan, assistant surgeon, United 
States Army, attached to the 14th Infantry, with General Win- 
field Scott in the Mexican Campaign, 1847-1848. This was 
written on sixty-three pages. Mr. Nesmith made the following 
comment: 


Found in New Orleans in October, 1945, and herewith typed for the 
satisfaction of its owner for the perusal, criticism, and comment of his 
friend in Houston, L. W. Kemp. Transcribed on the automatic writing 
machine with two fingers when thinking of how nice it would be to bring 
the MS. to Texas instead. 

WwW Ww Ww 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Taulman of Fort Worth, both members 
of the Association and widely known for their collection of 
Texas genealogical and historical materials, were the subject 
of a feature article in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, October 
14, 1945. The Taulmans gave valuable assistance to William 
R. Hogan when he was associate historian of the National Park 
Service and engaged in the restoration of old Fort Parker in 
Limestone County. The University of Texas archives recently 
acquired a portion of the Taulman Collection, cataloguing 7,740 
documents, photographs, and books. The collection is especially 
valuable as source material for the social history of East Texas. 

Since the above was written notice has been received of the 
death of Mr. Taulman on March 19, 1946, at Fort Worth. Texas 
has lost a fine citizen and the Association a valuable member. 


sb 


The kind of letter every editor likes to get came recently 
from Hamilton P. Easton, a member in Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Easton writes: 


| 
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Having done a good deal of research involving the Quarterly lately, I 
am moved to compliment the editors on maintaining and even improving 
on the fine standards of interest, while retaining the scholarly value, of 
the articles. I like particularly to read the notes in the “Texas Collection” 
with their incentives to follow one or another of the many possible avenues 
of research into Texas history. It has been my good fortune to do some 
of my work at Yale University this month, where I found the Quarterly 
in all its issues from the very beginning. 


In the preparation of his article on Spindletop, Boyce House 
interviewed Pattillo Higgins, George M. Craig, J. W. Kinnear, 
Scott Myers, and others. In connection with Spindletop see also 
“Spindletop, a Texas Titan,” in the Quarterly of the American 
Petroleum Institute for January, 1945. 


A 


J. P. Bridges, the editor of the Luling Signal sixty-three 
years ago, published in his paper dated May 17, 1883, the fol- 
lowing words of wisdom. The advice is as good today as it was 
sixty-three years ago. 

Every subscriber to a local paper should file his papers. In after years 
the pleasure of perusing the accounts of happenings that in many cases 
have passed from memory will be greater than the reading of events fresh 
in local history. Old files of local papers possess an inestimable value and 
often supply the only means of supplying missing links in the chain of 
history. As the publications of forty or fifty years ago are eagerly scanned 
by the readers of today in search of scraps of interesting history so also 
will the papers of today be of interest a half century hence. Doubtless 
our successors at that time will find interest and entertainment in com- 
paring the business facilities, modes of living, social events, etc., just as 
we do now the sketches of the past. 


The Library Chronicle (I, No. 4, Fall, 1945) continues to 
present lively Texana from the Archives Collection. On pp. 
35-38 is an excerpt from the Telegraph and Texas Register ot 
March 19, 1845, detailing a mass meeting of the citizens of 
Austin County and publishing their resolutions regarding an- 
nexation, which were in part as follows: 

1st. That the people of Texas with unparalleled unanimity are solicitous 
of the annexation of their Republic to the great Union of sovereign and 


independent American States. 
2nd. That the kindred of blood, descent, identity of religion, language, 
laws, customs, political constitution and organization, even of prejudices, 
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all render this annexation desirable above ali things, independent of any 
considerations of policy and interest. ... 

5th. That this meeting reposes full confidence in the integrity, fidelity 
and rapacity [sic] of the President to subserve the great interest of the 
nation to bring about the result so ardently desired by the whole people, 
they cannot believe that his excelency Anson Jones will fail to give strict 
support to the favorite measure of his constituents, and look upon the 
intimations to the contrary thrown out by the press both at home and 
abroad, as unwarrantable by any conduct of the President. This meeting 
does not wish to trammell or foresta!!] the action of our Chief Magistrate 
on this subject, but to leave to his own judgment and sense of responsi- 
bility the course he will pursue in the present crisis, but in order to put 
a stop to further misrepresentations of his opinions, to silence slander 
and quiet honest doubt, this meeting respectfully recommends and advises 
his Excellency the President to make upon the subject of annexaiion av 
avowed declaration of his sentiments. ... 

10th. That we recommend to our fellow citizens throughout the Republic 
in various counties to hold similar meetings. 


ok 


The Reverend Anton J. Frank, 1618 Texas Avenue, Houston, 
has thoughtfully sent to the Association a copy of an article, 
“The Allegany Friars in Texas,” which covers a period of 
Catholic Church history in Houston during the War between 
the States. This article, compiled by the Reverend Adalbert 
Calahan, 135 West 31st Street, New York, New York, is taken 
from Vol. V, No. 6, The Provincial Annals, April, 1946, and 
has been placed in the archives. 


A file of the Tokyo Nippon Times, printed in English, has 
been sent to the Association by one of our members, Judge 
Ralph Yarborough of Austin, who was with the Army of Occu- 
pation. The papers, which were issued daily, cover the period 
from November 1, 1945, to November 26, 1945. They have been 
placed in the library of the University of Texas. 


The American Philosophical Society has made a grant of 
$500 to Dr. Gene Hollon, of the Department of History of the 
University of Oklahoma, for the completion of a study on 
Zebulon M. Pike. Hollon spent the month of May in research 
in Washington, D. C. 
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The American-German Review for April, 1946, contains an 
article by Lota M. Spell, “The Early German Contribution to 


Music in Texas.” 
x 


Dr. R. L. Biesele, who attended the hundredth anniversary 
celebrations in Fredericksburg, furnished the following account 
for the “Texas Collection.” 


The week of May 5-12, 1946, was the occasion of two centennial celebra- 
tions by the cities of Fredericksburg and New Braunfels. On Sunday morn- 
ing, May 5, the citizens of Fredericksburg began the observance of their cen- 
tennial with appropriate services in all of the churches. On Sunday night 
the music lovers of Fredericksburg and vicinity heard an excellent program 
on the theme, “Fredericksburg’s Music Through One Hundred Years.” 
Monday, May 6, was observed as Memorial Day with services in the fore- 
noon honoring the pioneer dead and in the afternoon honoring those who 
gave their lives in the nation’s wars. The Pioneer Memorial, a replica of 
the old Vereinskirche, was the scene of these observances. Musical mem- 
ories in concert music on the courthouse lawn, a program that was thor- 
oughly enjoyed, closed the day’s activities. Homecoming Day was set for 
Tuesday, May 7, with pilgrimages to the schools and churches and reunions 
of families, friends, and organizations in the morning and a welcoming 
of all former residents and friends, a reviving of old traditions, and a 
commemorating of pioneer customs at the courthouse park in the after- 
noon. Following a historical pageant at the high school stadium came 
centennial dances at ten in the evening. 

May 8 was the Hundredth Anniversary Day dedicated in special tribute to 
the founders and builders of Fredericksburg. Salutes were fired at six in 
the morning, church bells were rung, and special band music was played. 
At eleven a banquet was held in the high school auditorium in honor of 
the pioneers. Short addresses in the mother tongue of the pioneers were 
held, the guest address by the Honorable Martin Faust of New Braunfels 
and the main address by the Honorable William Petmecky, general chair- 
man of the Fredericksburg Centennial Celebration. Promptly at two o’clock 
in the afternoon the historical parade moved down Fredericksburg’s Main 
Street, turned just below the Nimitz Hotel, and moved back up Main Street 
to the courthouse square. Dr. Victor Keidel was grand marshal of the pa- 
rade, assisted by numerous marshals on horseback. About a dozen bands 
participated in the parade, and mechanized troops from San Antonio added 
military color. Individuals and floats reminded the onlookers of John O. 
Meusebach, the founder of Fredericksburg, Grandfather Nimitz, the Johann 
Dethardt, an immigrant ship, the first schools and churches, musical, 
literary, and workingmen’s associations, the Easter fires, immigrant wag- 
ons, and pioneer life. A small group of Comanches under Chief Baldwin . 
Parker marched in the parade. The parade was a great success. After 
the parade a program of addresses was staged in front of the courthouse. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Mayor Joe Molberg and County Judge 
Henry Hirsch, and general addresses were made by Governor Coke Stev- 
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Treaty of Peace by John O. Meusebach and Colonists with the Comanche Indians, Marc! 
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painting by Mrs. Ernest Marschall, daughter of John O. Meusebach. 
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enson and General Jonathan M. Wainwright, while Judge A. W. Moursund 
was the main speaker. 

The high school stadium was the scene of the historical pageant on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. Miss Esther Mueller, a former resident 
of Fredericksburg and now on the faculty of the State College for Women 
at Denton, wrote the story for the pageant, while local talent presented 
the pageant under the direction of Miss Julia Estill, Miss Ella Gold, and 
Mr. Lawrence Krauskopf. In the first episode, depicting Fredericksburg as 
the colony, such scenes as Meusebach’s selecting the town site, the surveying 
of Fredericksburg, the arrival of the first settlers on May 8, 1846, Meuse- 
bach’s return from the Indian country, the coming of the Mormons, the 
building of the Vereinskirche and of the first Catholic school, and the 
building of Fort Martin Scott were presented. The second episode traced 
the history of Fredericksburg from the approach of the Civil War through 
the first World War. Local stories on the Civil War were depicted, and 
the development of social life was portrayed in the Easter fires, the Turn- 
verein, the Saengerbund, the Schuetzenbund, the county fair, and the 
Casino. The third episode dealt with the organizations of the present 
and with World War II, honoring the valorous dead and Fredericksburg’s 
native son, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. During the first two episodes, 
full-size, flat-wall, painted replicas of the storehouse, the Nimitz home, 
the Vereinskirche (Kaffeemuehle), Fort Martin Scott, and the old Nimitz 
Hotel were raised on the grounds. 

On May 10, 11, and 12 the citizens of New Braunfels and Comal County 
were hosts for a centennial celebration of the founding and incorporating 
of New Braunfels and the organizing of Comal County. The festivities 
began with a “Welcome Home” party on the plaza at six o’clock in the 
afternoon of May 10. At eight o’clock cannon boomed, Centennial Chair- 
man Paul W. Jahn officially opened the celebration, Mayor A. D. Nuhn 
extended greetings to the visitors, a massed chorus sang “Der Tag des 
Herrn” and “Die Himmel Ruehmen,” and Governor Coke Stevenson made 
the main address in praise of the hardy pioneers who laid the foundations 
of New Braunfels and Comal County. The singing of “The Eyes of Texas” 
closed this program, which was followed by a concert given by the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College Band. At ten o’clock there was a garden 
party featuring folk dancing. Reminiscent of pioneer days was a small 
group of Comanche Indians under Chief Baldwin Parker, who presented 
a program of dances and songs. 

Saturday, May 11, marked the centennial anniversary of the legislative 
act which granted a charter of incorporation to New Braunfels. The 
Sophienburg Museum Garden was the scene of a program in the forenoon 
sponsored by the ladies of the Sophienburg Auxiliary and honoring the 
pioneers. Appropriate music was rendered, speeches were made by the 
Reverend A. M. Fiedler and Colonel Julian C. Hyer, and Chief Parker and 
his Comanches presented an Indian dance. At half past two in the afternoon 
the annual Children’s Masquerade Parade, in which about two thousand 
children participated, moved through the main business section of town to 
Landa Park. The pioneer theme prevailed in many of the costumes, and 
year-old Jan Heitkamp, daughter of Major and Mrs. C. W. Heitkamp and 
granddaughter of Centennial Chairman and Mrs. Paul W. Jahn, rode in a 
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miniature covered wagon marked with the legend, “Texas Jan—New 
Braunfels or Bust.” A grand fireworks display in Landa Park closed 
Saturday’s program. 

On Sunday morning memorial services were held in the churches and 
a barbecue followed in Landa Park for the noon hour. At three o’clock 
the Grand Centennial Historical Parade passed through the main business 
streets. It is believed that this parade drew the largest crowd to New 
Braunfels in the city’s history. The parade of upwards of fifty entries 
was led by Parade Marshal Rochette R. Coreth, a nephew of John O. 
Meusebach, second commissioner-general of the Adelsverein. Riders, immi- 
grant wagons, old vehicles, bands, and many floats made up the parade. 
Reminiscent of early pioneer days were the floats depicting the immigrant 
ship Johann Dethardt, a settler’s home, the first school, the first Protestant 
church, the first Catholic school, arts, letters, and science, and the singing 
societies. Sunday’s festivities ended with a concert in the auditorium of 
the First Protestant Church by the New Braunfels Civic Orchestra directed 
by Victor Kase and assisted by Mrs. Frances Oheim Savage at the piano 
and Kenneth Triesch, baritone, as soloist. 

The Centennial Celebration Week was over. Both in Fredericksburg and 
New Braunfels proper observance had been given to the historic days 
when the pioneers laid the groundwork upon which these cities have grown. 
In both of them the citizens had dedicated themselves to carry on into the 
future with the fortitude, hope, and idealism of their ancestors. 


ww 
Ernest Powell, of Marshall, has published in pamphlet form 
a biographical sketch of ‘“Mary Rose Scott of Scottsville.” This 
sketch was written for the Handbook. Mary Rose Scott’s “flower 
gardens were famous among the early settlers” of Texas. From 
her a beautiful red rose takes its name. 


The Marks and Brands Record books from Webb County, 
received from J. A. Rodriguez, county clerk, are of double 
significance. Webb County has absorbed Encinal County and 
in the process has taken over the Encinal records. Therefore the 
Webb County contribution includes also those of Encinal. Seven 
volumes were delivered in person by A. Salinas, chief deputy. 


These were as follows: 


1. Vol. No. 1, (Encinal County) 
From: Nov. 29, 1887 to Jan. 1, 1899. 
2. Vol. No. 1-2, 
From: Nov. 25, 1848 to May 10, 1897. 
3. Vol. No. 1, (Marks & Brand & Misc. Records) 
From: Feb. 17, 1871 to June 29, 1921. 
4. Vol. No. 2, 
From: March 28, 1871 to May 9, 1887. 
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5. Vol. No. 3, 

From: May 30, 1887 to Nov. 6, 1919. 

6. Vol. No. 4, 

From: April 11, 1905 to Dec. 6, 1919. 

7. Vol. No. 5, 

From: Dec. 22, 1919 to Feb. 9, 1984. 

It was a genuine pleasure to meet with Mr. Salinas, for he 
has a real appreciation for Texas history and its preservation. 
Conversation revealed that this splendid attitude had been de- 
veloped through contacts with his fellow townsman of Laredo, 
Seb S. Wilcox. Wilcox probably should be designated as the 
First Citizen of Laredo. His services are manifold, and both 
Laredo and Texas may well be proud of his fine record. 


Add to any Galveston bibliography the following four items 
from Niles’ Weekly Register. 

“Galveston and Amelia,’”” December 27, 1817, p. 287 

“Galveston and Amelia,” January 3, 1818, p. 301 

“Amelia Island,” January 17, 1818, p. 335 

“Amelia Island,” January 24, 1818, p. 346 


Probably the most convenient place to find Paul M. Giddens’ 
“History Looks at Oil” is in the Bulletin of the Business His- 
torical Society, February, 1946, pp. 3-16. 


Howard T. Dimick, Shreveport, Louisiana, a member of the 
Association and a contributor to the Quarterly, has an article, 
“Visits of Josiah Gregg to Louisiana, 1841-1847,” in the Lowis- 
iana Historical Quarterly for January, 1946. 


The Frontier Times for April, 1946, contains an article by 
L. W. Kemp on “Presidents of the Texas Republic,” pp. 101- 
104. Also included is an article by Colonel M. L. Crimmins on 
“General David S. Stanley.” 


The historically minded Texans who have a leaning toward 
geography will find Wilma Belden Fairchild’s ‘““The American 
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Scene,” in the Geographical Review for April, 1946, pp. 291- 
302, highly satisfying. There are several direct and indirect 
references to Texas, but the article on the whole shows a 
“growing awareness of the beauty and diversity and the color- 
ful historical heritage of the American Scene.” 


wk 


A communication from Frank D. Reeve, editor of the New 
Mexico Historical Review, Box 175, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, requests an announcement in the 
Quarterly that articles on the history of the Southwest will be 
welcomed with a view to publication in the Review. 


x 


Elmer H. Johnson has for many years been connected with 
the Bureau of Business Research at the University of Texas 
and throughout the years of his service has been a consistent 
contributor to the basis of Texas history, Texas geography. 
The following annotated check-list gives Johnson’s various writ- 
ings which have appeared in Texas Business Review. 


A CHECK-LIST OF THE WRITINGS ON TEXAS GEOGRAPHIC SUBJECTS OF 
ELMER H. JOHNSON IN TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


1. “Agricultural Regions and the Agricultural Situation,” XII, 4 (May, 
1938). 
The Corn Belt in Texas; the “Little” Corn Belt in Texas; the Wheat 
Belt in Texas; the Cotton Belt in Texas. 


2. “A Sketch of the Historical Development and Outlook of Manufactur- 
ing in Texas,” XII, 11 (December, 1938). : 
Natural resources as the sustaining factors of Texas economy; meat 
packing in Texas; processing of agricultural raw materials; the 
forest industries; oil and gas; non-metallic resources. 


3. “Conservation of Texas Resources,” XIV, 12 (January, 1941). 
Present status of resources utilization; conservation of petroleum, 
natural gas, water supplies, non-metallics, forests, agricultural raw 
materials, marine resources; potentialities of oil. 


4. “Crop Reporting Districts in Texas,” XV, 2 (March, 1941). 
Geographic perspective; geographic factors in the historical develop- 
ment of Texas; the Trans-Pecos district; the High Plains; the Ed- 
wards Plateau; the Red Beds Plains; the Western Cross Timbers; 
the Coastal Plain; South Texas Plains and the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley; the Black and Grand Prairies; the Coastal Prairie; the 
Southern Texas Prairies; the East Texas Timbered Plains district. 


5. “Some Present-Day Problems,” XV, 11 (December, 1941). 
Natural resources as a factor in aggression. 


10. 


12. 
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. “Texas Enters a New Era of Industrial Development,” XVI, 12 (Jan- 


uary, 1943). 
The strategic significance of oil; natural gas and the glass industry; 
natural gas an industrial fuel; helium in Texas; chemical industry 
in Texas; pulp and paper industry; steel industry in the Southwest; 
the magnesium industry; the airplane industry; the problem of 
synthetic rubber. 


. “Texas in the National Picture,” XVII, 1 (February, 1943). 


Extent and variety of natural resources of Texas; shifts and trends 

of industries converging on Texas; conquest of the grassland plains 

and prairies; the availability of electric power and the development 

of the oil and gas industry as factors in the growth of manufac- 

— in Texas; the atomic revolution; industrial consequences in 
exas. 


“Some Economic Aspects of Our Forest Resources,” XVII, 2 (March, 


1943). 
Industrial expansion and railroad building; forest regions and major 
shifts in lumber production in the United States; the paper and 
pulp industry; United States forest problems; inadequacy of fibrous 
raw materials; introduction of chemical pulps; economic factors in 
the pulp and paper industry; recent trends in wood-using industries; 
wood pulp an important raw material. 


“Wealth-Producing Industries in Texas,’ XVII, 3 (April, 1943). 
Texas industries in the national picture; oil and chemical industries 
in Texas; shifts and developments in alkali production; trends in the 
American alkali industry; shift of heavy alkalies to the Southwest; 
rise of an organic chemical industry in the United States; larger 
aspects of the chemical industry. 


“Major Shifts in Oil Production in the United States,” XVII, 4 (May, 


1943). 
Adjustments of the industry to the character and occurrence of nat- 
ural resources; rise of oil production west of the Mississippi River; 
major oil producing regions: Oklahoma, California, Texas; Texas 
and the Big Three; the present situation in American oil production. 


“Natural Gas,” XVII, 10 (November, 1943). 
Source regions of natural gas: east of the Mississippi, California, 
the Gulf Southwest; chemical conversion of natural gas; conversion 
to liquid fuels; natural gas and the chemical industry; significance 
of natural gas in Texas. 


“Essentials of the Natural Regions of Texas,” XVII, 12 (January, 


1944). 
Geographic orientation of Texas; bases and differentiating natural 
regions; larger subdivisions of Texas; East Texas; the Texas 
Prairies; the Central Denuded Region; the High Plains; the Ed- 
wards Plateau; South Texas; the Trans-Pecos. 


“Geographic Dispersion of Industry with Particular Reference to 

Texas,” XVIII, 1 (February, 1944). 
Industrial postwar problems of Texas; factors in the geographic 
dispersion of Texas industry; migration of cotton; background of 
agricultural development of the western world; effect of science on 
industry after 1870; opening up the continental interiors; oil and 
chemical industries in relation to Texas; growth and geographic 
shifts in the chemical industry; shifts of alkali production in the 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Gulf Southwest; rise of coal-tar chemistry after 1870; importance 
of Texas in the chemical industry; aviation gasoline and synthetic 
rubber; synthetic resins and plastics. 


“Chemical Plants in Texas,” XVIII, 3 (April, 1944). 
Corpus Christi, Bishop, Freeport, Houston, Texas City, La Poite, 
Austin, Fort Worth, Etter, Borger, Marshall, Dallas; naturai gas as 
an industrial fuel; pulp and paper plants; salt cake on the High 
Plains; oil refining expansion; Lake Charles; Wichita Falls; Pampa; 
cycling plants and products; natural gasoline industry; synthetic 
rubber; tire plants. 


“Economic Development in Texas,’ XVIII, 4 (May, 1944). 
Physical conditions and institutional factors; natural regions and 
natural resources; economic development in Texas; oil and gas in- 
dustry; consequences of geographic dispersion of industry; poten- 
tialities of the chemical industry; possibilities for the development 
of new industries in Texas. 


“Texas Oil Production,” XVIII, 5 (June, 1944). 
Position of oil in Texas; earlier growth in geologic knowledge of 
Texas; early development of oil in Texas; World War I and North- 
Central Texas; West Texas and the Panhandle; the East Texas 
Basin; the Gulf Coast; Texas geologic conditions at large as relat- 
ing to oil production; economic aspects of the oil industry of Texas. 


“A Comparative View of the Natural Resources of the Texas Region,” 


XVIII, 10 (November, 1944). 

Bases for the economic development of the state; the scope of Texas 
natural resources; topographic relationships; types of natural re- 
sources; natural vegetation; the Southwest Border Zone; soil re- 
sources in Texas; the great soils groups in relation to Texas; red 
and yellow soils of East Texas; the soils of the Southern Prairies; 
soils of the sub-humid and dry plains; soil resources and Texas 
agriculture. 


“Recent Industrial Advance in Texas,’ XVIII, 12 (January, 1945). 
The dynamic factor in Texas’ economic development; broader per- 
spective of Texas’ economic development; recent industrial develop- 
ments in Texas; synthetic rubber program; butyl and other syn- 
thetic rubber; the magnesium situation; industrial significance of 
hydrocarbon gases; potentialities of industrial development in Texas. 


“A Comparative View of the Natural Resources of the Texas Region,” 


XIX, 1 (February, 1945). 
Natural resources associated with sub-surface conditions; trends im- 
portant to future industrial growth; geologic perspective of the 
Texas oil industry; oil and gas resources of Texas; the Mid-Conti- 
nent portion of Texas; the Coastal Plains portion of Texas; non- 
metallic resources in Texas; magnesium; ground-water reservoirs; 
conservation. 


“Industrial Potentialities of Texas,” XIX, 2 (March, 1945). 
Shifts in chemicals production; modern chemical processes; acety- 
lene; ethylene; propylene; butylenes; butane and propane; avail- 
ability of hydrocarbons; hydrogen from natural gas; ammonia syn- 
thesis; alcohol synthesis; plastics; recent industrial developments; 
natural gas and Texas economic development; industrial manufac- 
ture of catalysts; the aromatics. 
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21. “Industrial Potentialities of Texas,” XIX, 4 (May, 1945). 

The expanding chemical industry; the coming of alkali and chlorine 
production to Texas; the shift southward of pulp and paper produc- 
tion; chemicals used in the pulp and paper industry; chemicals used 
in sizing of paper; fillers used in pulps; regional shifts in the pulp 
and paper industry; distribution of woods in the Texas Coastal 
Plains; ceramics; bleaching clays; glass; chemicals used in syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture; electronic vulcanizing. 

22. “Summary of the Rise of the Plastics Industries,” XIX, 5 (June, 1945). 
Sequence in development; classes of plastics; groups of major syn- 
thetic resins and plastics; trends exhibited in the growth of the 
plastics industry; the place of Texas in the development of the 
United States chemical industry. 

23. “Natural Resources, Science, and Industry in World Affairs,’ XIX, 8 

(September, 1945). 
Reorientation in the postwar world; soil resources; mineral re- 
sources; evolution of science and technology; large scale utilization 
of mineral resources; natural resources a factor in international 
relations. 

24. “The Raw Materials Situation in Texas,’ XIX, 9 (November, 1945). 
Agricultural and forest raw materials; non-metallics; chemical min- 
erals; industrial and manufacturing materials; structural and build- 
ing materials; metals. 

25. “The Raw Materials Situation of Texas, Part II,” XIX, 10 (December, 

1945). 
Raw materials for synthetic chemicals from petroleum; hydrocar- 


bons in crude oil and natural gas; petroleum refining a source of 
chemicals; expansion of the chemical industry. 


® 

In running the files in the National Archives Frank E. Van- 
diver recently saw ‘Austin, Texas” loom large on a document 
which proved to be from J. W. Burton to Colonel Josiah Gorgas, 
written from Richmond, Virginia, February 27, 1862. The 
letter, which tells of a hitherto unrecorded invention of a Texan, 
is in- the service record of Burton, Confederate Records, Adju- 
tant General’s Office, National Archives. Vandiver has drawn 
the following interesting note on his find. 


During the first two years of the Civil War, one of the most pressing 
problems for the Confederacy was the manufacture of bullets on a large 
scale in its various ordnance plants. The many different types of guns in 
the hands of Southern troops also posed the problem of widely diversified 
calibres. At the outset, most cartridges were assembled by hand, but as 
the war progressed, this method obviously would prove totally inadequate 
to over-all needs. For this reason the Confederate Ordnance Department, 
headed by Colonel Josiah Gorgas, began to look for more rapid ways to 
make ammunition. 

One Mr. Littlepage of Austin, Texas, seems to have proved of great 
help at this time by inventing a rotary machine to make all calibers of 
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bullets. Colonel James H. Burton, Confederate Superintendent of Armories, 
conducted an inspection of this machine in Richmond, Virginia, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1862. He was of the opinion that this was the best machine of its 
type brought to the attention of the Ordnance Bureau. It was capable of 
making from sixty to one hundred bullets per minute and was simple to 
make and hence comparatively inexpensive to produce. 

Colonel Gorgas approved the recommendation of Burton that one or 
more of these machines be secured for use by the Confederate States. 


x * ® 

The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review (Volume XVIII) for 
1945 contains 162 pages of Texas history. The first volume of 
the Review appeared about 1926 edited by J. Evetts Haley. 
Since that time it has been edited by L. F. Sheffy. The magazine 
has rendered a real service in recording the High Plains part 
of Texas history. The 1945 volume contains the following 
articles: 


History of D. B. Gardner’s Pitchfork Ranch of Texas..Margaret A. Elliott 


Willis Day Twichell, Civil Engineer................4 Alice Duggan Gracy 
The Susan J. Allen Collection.................... Charles Boone McClure 
Bird Life in the Texas Panhandle.............. Arthur Stewart Hawkins 


This number finds Boone McClure added to the editorial staff 
—a splendid addition and recognition of a person who has been 
serving the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society with distinction. 


Some forty out-of-town guests and about that many local 
people attended the meeting of the West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation on Saturday, May 4, at Abilene. It was the first meet- 
ing of the Association since 1943, the Executive Committee 
having acted for the Association during the war. 

R. C. Crane of Sweetwater was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation for the twenty-second time, after he had protested 
that the post should go to some other person. Vice-presidents 
elected were Colonel M. L. Crimmins, San Antonio; W. E. Brown, 
Abilene; S. S. McKay, Lubbock; and Miss Hybernia Grace, 
Anson. Mrs. Madge M. Graba of Abilene was selected to be 
secretary-treasurer; and R. N. Richardson of Hardin-Simmons 
University, W. C. Holden of Texas Tech, and C. C. Rister of 
Oklahoma University were chosen to serve on the publications 
committee. J. W. Williams of Wichita Falls, Miss Grace Bitner 
of San Angelo, O. W. Williams of Fort Stockton, and J. R. 
Webb of Albany were elected to the executive committee. 
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George Bannerman Dealey, a charter member of the Asso- 
ciation and an Honorary Life Member, died on February 26, 
1946. With his death the Association lost one of its finest 
members and one of its best friends. I can not here do justice 
to G. B. Dealey’s memory. He supported the Quarterly, the 
Junior Historian, the Handbook, and the Association in its 
program for Texas history. Few persons have been designated 
Honorary Life Members, which is the highest honor this Asso- 
ciation can confer. G. B. Dealey merited the recognition in 
every sense of the word. Sam Acheson will write the Handbook 
biographical sketch of Dealey; it will be carried at a later date 
in the Texas Collection. Also Alonzo Wasson, who worked with 
Dealey for almost a half century, will write of Dealey’s interest 
in the full and complete history of Texas. 

I do want to say that in the years I have been connected 
with the Association there has never been one in which G. B. 
Dealey did not do something of sterling worth and service to 
the Association. One year he provided fifty new members at 
Christmas time; another time he was the patron of the book 
auction; and the list goes on. On learning of a certain Asso- 
ciation project, just a few days before his death, he sent in 
his check for $500. He did put a good many dollars into the 
Association’s work, but best of all he, himself, served in hun- 
dreds of small thoughtful ways. Our G. B. Dealey file is thick; 
he could always be counted upon to take an intelligent and 
active part in any program; he was always as willing to serve 
as a private in the Association’s ranks as he was to accept 
top-flight responsibility. 

The following appraisal of G. B. Dealey has been written by 
a member of the Association—one who knew, respected, and 
admired a great Texan and a great American. 


GEORGE BANNERMAN DEALEY 


George Bannerman Dealey, publisher of the Dallas Morning News, 
dean of American journalism and Citizen of the State of Texas, in a 
sense accorded to few men of his generation, died on February 26, 1946, 
at his home in Dallas. Although he was in his eighty-sixth year, he was 
still young in body, mind, and spirit. He had been a hard worker all of 
the days of his life, and his last full day was no exception. He was ill 
only a few hours. What a fitting reward for a well spent life. 

George B. Dealey was the builder of one of the great business institutions 
of this section of the country. His apparently inexhaustible physical and 
mental energies were given to it in the fullest measure. Yet from his 
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early manhood until the day of his passing, he gave without limit of his 
time, great ability, abundant experience, influence, and prestige to the 
founding and aiding of a wide variety of public undertakings, all for the 
lasting benefit of his fellow-man. 

He was the founder of the Children’s Hospital of Texas, founder of 
the Dallas Historical Society, father of city planning in the Southwest, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
and a lifelong Mason. 

George B. Dealey was an exceptionally well educated man. His was the 
university of experience and study. Success in his profession, journalism, 
brought to him a wide vocabulary and an ability to use it in well con- 
structed sentences with a delightfully easy flow of language. He was 
awarded honorary LL.D. degrees by Southern Methodist University, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Austin College. He was elected an honorary 
member of the University of Texas chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

His interest was so keen, his mind so alert, his manner so charming 
that his associates naturally looked upon him as their leader. Through 
the instrumentality of civic, educational, cultural, and charitable insti- 
tutions, George B. Dealey, in spirit, will continue to serve his fellow-man 
from generation to generation. 

Notwithstanding the many honors which rightly came to him during a 
long, rich life, he never became self-centered. His interest in the welfare 
of others was too deep. His warm smile and cheerful outlook have helped 
many of his fellow-men, some among the socially prominent, some among 
the wealthy, but also some among those unknown, those who toil for their 
daily bread. They have straightened their shoulders and faced the future 
with renewed courage. 

The real character of a man, we might say the true quality of his soul, 
is best known to those closely associated with him, but less fortunate as 
to the rewards of life, as generally appraised. In George B. Dealey’s 
office there hangs a gold inscribed plaque, signed by his six hundred 
employees, and given to him by them on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
celebration of the Dallas Morning News. The inscription reads as follows: 

“After sixty years at work admirably done a man’s most precious 
possession is apt to be not the success of the undertaking itself but 
the knowledge of the well-being of others who have benefited by that 
success. 

“The affectionate regard thus earned is heart’s gold, more to be 
desired than gleaming bullion or sparkling gems. 

“To us he has been the captain of our labors, the counsellor of our 
problems, the comforter of our times of distress and the generous 
friend of our times of rejoicing and achievement.” 

George B. Dealey always looked to the future. The fact that he had 
reached his middle eighties made no change in him in this respect. A 
short time before his death, he gave to a friend, in beautifully couched 
language, his philosophy of life. It reads as follows: 


“For many years I have been conscious that my good fortune in 


friends and in many other ways has been through the care and mercy 
of a Divine Providence. So believing, I am encouraged to bend my 
efforts toward further usefulness, and prayerfully believe in better 
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and happier days to come to us all tomorrow and tomorrow’s to- 
morrow.” 


x 


Donald Woods, of the University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
poses the following interesting questions with reference to old 
theater buildings in Texas. 


I am planning to make an investigation of “The Theater between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains.” The main emphasis would be on 
the actual buildings themselves, and I hope to concentrate most of the 
research on “old theaters”—especially those buildings which are still extant. 

I shall be very grateful for any information you may be able to give 
me on the following questions: 

1. Has such a study as I have mentioned above already been done in your 
state? If so, where may I get copies of the research? Could the 
University of Minnesota library borrow it so that I could examine it? 

2. Do you know of any “old theaters” in your state which were prominent 
in their day? Are they still standing? 

Any information or suggestions you may be able to give me will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

x 


Major James Taylor served as chief of the historical division 
of the Pacific Ocean Area during the war. On May 15, he was 
back in the Pacific, writing from Pearl Harbor. He was on 
his way to Bikini, where he is to be the chief historical officer 
of the atomic bomb experiment. He is to return in August and 
in September becomes head of the social science division in 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 


Ww 


Word from Boyce House regarding the use of the Junior 
Historian in his radio broadcasts is welcomed. 


Last Sunday (May 28) over KGKO, KTSA, and KGNC I told a story 
from the Junior Historian, crediting magazine and author, Wilford Roberts, 
“Fort Chadbourne, Today and Yesterday.” It was a good article and I 
had a number of comments. 

I am also going to use the story of Reveille, A & M’s mascot, from the 
Junior Historian on my “Tall Talk from Texas” program over KTHT 
(Houston), KPLT (Paris), KEYS (Corpus Christi) and KRGV (Weslaco). 
This is transcribed and after one station uses it, the record goes on to the 
next, so I can’t tell you the dates, but I thought you’d be interested in 
knowing. Of course the author as well as the magazine is credited. 


Miss Adina de Zavala has secured and presented to the 
Association the Willrich papers from La Grange. These papers 
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consist of letters, pictures, and documents collected by Captain 
George Willrich dealing with the Texas part in the Spanish- 
American War. These papers have been placed in the archives. 
The sincere thanks of the Association are extended to Miss 


de Zavala. 
x 


Laura Retting White, associate editor of the Album of Amer- 
ican History, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City, writes regard- 
ing the Album’s interest in non-copyrighted pictures portraying 
daily life in Texas between 1893 and 1917. 


Our object in this Volume IV, even more strongly than in the preceding 
volumes, will be to give the day-to-day picture of what and how America 
lived. The commonly accepted “historical” events will not be ignored, of 
course, but it is our hope that such societies as yours, plus the actual 
family albums which we will be able to tap, will provide a thoroughly 
all-round view. 

Any information your membership can give us will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and if the backlog of non-copyrighted photographs, prints, and 
paintings justifies our going ahead with this volume, we shall then be hot 
on the trail of the pictures themselves. 

We always give credit for each picture used in the Album and are of 
course pleased to pay reproduction costs. 


WW 


From Rex Strickland at the College of Mines at El Paso comes 
a good and timely Texas story: 


Here are the reviews of Sam Slick in Texas and The Resources of Texas, 
two quite different types of books and two about which I knew very little 
or nothing. I hope you find the brief notices satisfactory. 

The story that Slick told about the English doctor, the roast beef and 
plum pudding cure for fever in Englishmen and certain death for French- 
men reminds me of a story of early Fredericksburg I picked up in the 
Galveston Daily News of 1877 or 1878. Perhaps you have heard it and 
can identify the characters. 

It seems the early German settlers at Fredericksburg drank creek water 
and ran into an epidemic of typhoid fever. Dr. ————— knew little about 
the disease but was willing to learn. So he noted symptoms and possible 
cures in his day-book. Eventually the town’s blacksmith came down with 
the fever, and the doctor informed him his case was past recovery. There- 
upon Vulcan asked to be permitted to eat a last meal of sauerkraut; the 
doctor gave his consent, and much to his amazement the blacksmith 
recovered. The doctor entered in his book in ink, “Sauerkraut is good for 
typhoid fever.” Soon after the settlement’s tailor fell ill with typhoid. 
The doctor prescribed sauerkraut and Schneider promptly died. Thereupon 
the good physician completed his sentence in pencil to read, “Sauerkraut 
is good for typhoid fever in blacksmiths but hell on tailors.” 
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Frank Heintzen spoke to the San Antonio Historical Asso- 
ciation on March 15 on the subject, “Fredericksburg during 


Civil War.” 
& 


Professor Samuel E. Asbury, College Station, Texas, has 
within the last few months devoted his attention particularly 
to Brazoria County. Interest in the Reconstruction period 
caused him to turn to the National Archives, and from Miss 
Elizabeth Drewry came the highly informative letter which 
follows. Professor Asbury would like readers of the Quarterly 
to send him any information available on personnel of the 
Freedman’s Bureau in Texas. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Washington, D.C. 
April 24, 1946 
Mr. Samuel E. Asbury 
College Station, Texas 
My dear Mr. Asbury: 

This is in reply to your letters of April 8 and April 12, 1946, addressed 
to Dr. Buck, concerning records of the Reconstruction period relating to the 
different counties in the South and particularly to Brazoria County, Texas. 

In neither the records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedman, and 
Abandoned Lands nor those of Army Commands is the material relating 
to a particular county filed together. The records of the Bureau, however, 
are arranged by States, and an examination has disclosed that reports and 
other documents on Brazoria County can be found without great difficulty. 
The records for Texas show that the Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau 
in that State organized the State into some fifty districts, each of which 
included from one to five or six counties. Brazoria County alone, except 
for brief periods when that part of Matagorda County east of the Colo- 
rado River was attached to it, constitutes the Fourth District, with head- 
quarters at Columbia. The names and dates of service of the Sub Assist- 
ants who were in charge of the Fourth District can be ascertained from 
the records and, with this knowledge, their correspondence with the As- 
sistant Commissioners, the Superintendent of Education, and other officials 
can be located. An examination of the correspondence of the Assistant 
Commissioner with James Hutchison, who was in charge of the Fourth 
District from May, 1866, to June, 1867, has revealed that it is small in 
volume and routine in nature. Certain reports which the Sub Assistants 
were required to make are filed separately from the regular correspondence 
and are arranged by type of report, thereunder chronologically by date, 
and thereunder by district. These include consolidated reports on criminal 
offenses, civil affairs, education, and personnel, with suggestions as to how 
the work of the Bureau could be done more efficiently; reports on confis- 
cated and abandoned lands; reports on murders and other felonies; reports 
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on murders and outrages; reports on murders and assaults; reports on ra- 
tions issued destitute freedmen; and reports on schools. The reports are not 
arranged by number of district, and to find those from Brazoria County, 
it would be necessary to go through each group for each month or other 
period covered until that for Brazoria County was reached. There are also 
fragmentary records created in a few of the districts themselves. For the 
Fourth District these consist of copies of letters sent, 1867-68, abstracts 
of contracts, 1866-68, and abstracts of complaints, 1867-68. 

The records of the Bureau for the other States are similar to those for 
Texas. 

The Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands was closed 
on June 30, 1872, but there are few records dated after 1868 because an 
act of Congress of that year provided that as of January 1, 1869, all work 
of the Bureau should cease except that relating to education and to claims. 

An examination of the records of military commands shows that exten- 
sive research would be required to locate documents relating to particular 
counties and that probably very little material would be found. These 
records are arranged by title of command. From Raphael P. Thian’s Mili- 
tary Geography of the United States, 1813-1880, it is possible to find out in 
what major commands each of the Southern States was located during Re- 
construction, but before a search can be made for documents on a particu- 
lar locality, it is necessary to obtain information concerning the internal 
organizations of the major command. This can generally be done only 
through considerable research in the records. For instance, an examina- 
tion of the records of the Department of Texas, in which Texas was located 
from June of 1865, to August of 1866, showed that the Department was 
divided into three or four districts, one of which was the Eastern District 
in which Brazoria County was located. A search of the records of the 
Eastern District disclosed only one document relating to Brazoria County 
—a report of Major E. P. Curtis, Inspector General of the District, of a 
visit to Brazoria and Matagorda counties in August, 1865, when he inves- 
tigated the condition of the freedmen. The records are not indexed by 
names of places. 

A similar examination of the records of the Fifth Military District, in 
which Texas was located from March 11, 1867, to March 30, 1870, was 
made. This District comprised the States of Texas and Louisiana and was 
divided into the District of Texas and the District of Louisiana. A search 
of the correspondence between the Commanding Officer of the District of 
Texas and the Commanding Officer of the Fifth Military District for 1868, 
showed that it is considerable in volume and relates chiefly to military 
posts and the assignment of troops. It contains incidental references to 
counties in which posts were located, but no reports on general conditions 
and affairs in the counties nor papers relating to Brazoria County were 
found. There is no indication that there were any military posts in Bra- 
zoria County. 

Soon after the establishment of the Fifth Military District an Army 
officer was appointed for the transaction, under the Commanding General 
of the District, of business of an exclusively civil character. He was 
known as the Secretary for Civil Affairs, and the records of his office con- 
tain correspondence with civil officials and officials of the Bureau of Refu- 
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gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands in the counties. Some of this cor- 
respondence for 1869 is indexed by name of county, but it generally has to 
be found through the name of the correspondent. That for Brazoria 
County is not extensive and chiefly concerns the appointment of judges, 
notaries, and election registrars. 
If you wish to come here or send a representative here to examine the 

records, we will gladly make them available. 

Very truly yours, 

E. G. CAMPBELL 

Director, War Records Office 

By: Elizabeth B. Drewry 


KW 


The following timely bibliography has been compiled by 
Nelson R. Burr, of the Bibliography Division of the Library 
of Congress, at the request of Senator Tom Connally and Mr. 
Hampson Gary. 


A SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES RELATING TO 
JAMES PINCKNEY HENDERSON 
(March 31, 1808-June 4, 1858) 


1 Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American biography. Ed. by James G. Wilson 
and John Fiske. Rev. ed. Vol. III. New York, D. Appleton and co., 
1898. E176.A66 


Biographical notes, on J. Pinckney Henderson: p. 165, under 
Richard Henderson. 


2 Arthur, Dora Fowler. General J. Pinckney Henderson. The Texas 
magazine (Austin) v. 1, April, 1897: 387-395. F381.T85, v. 1 
Preceded by family portraits, and includes sketch of Mrs. Frances 

C. Henderson. 


3 Baker, D. W. C. A brief history of Texas. ... New York, A. S. Barnes 


& co., 1873. 200 p. F386.B16 

James Pinckney Henderson: p. 108-109 (footnote). Same. Baker, 
D. W. C. A Texas scrap-book. ... New York, A. S. Barnes 
& co., 1875. p. 293. F386.B17 


4 Barker, Eugene C., Charles Shirley Potts, and Charles W. Ramsdell. 
A school history of Texas. Chicago, Row, Peterson & co., 1912. 
Biographical sketch of J. Pinckney Henderson in footnote: p. 
192. 


F386.B25 
5 Biographical directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927. Wash- 
ington, Govt. print. off., 1928. 1740 p. JK1010.A5 


James Pinckney Henderson: p. 1086. 


6 Brown, John Henry. History of Texas, from 1865 to 1892. St. Louis, 

L. E. Daniell, 1892-1893. 2 v. F386.B86 

References to Henderson: v. 2, p. 148, 170, 295, 308, 317, 318, 322; 
Portrait facing p. 309. 

7 Burleson, Mrs. Georgiana J., comp. The life and writings of Rufus C. 


Burleson. ... Waco? Texas? 1901. 887 p. BX6495.B8B8 
Hon. J. Pinckney Henderson, first governor of Texas: p. 867-869. 
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10 


11 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
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Crane, William Carey. Life and select literary remains of Sam Hous- 

ton, of Texas. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & co., 1884. 672 p. 
References to Henderson: p. 117 (footnote); 139 (footnote); and 
F390. 


tales: George Louis. Two centuries in East Texas. A history of 
San Augustine County and surrounding territory from 1685 to the 
present time. Dallas, Texas, The Southwest Press, 1932. 372 p. 
References to Henderson: p. 112, 203, and 235, the last being a 
biographical sketch; Mrs. Frances C. Henderson: p. 228, 288, 289, 
291. F392.823C8 


Crosby, Nathan. Annual obituary notices of eminent persons who have 
died in the United States, for 1858. Boston, John P. Jewett & co., 
1859. E339.C94 1858 


Hon. James P. Henderson: p. 158. 


The Cyclopaedia of American biographies. Vol. IV. Ed. by John How- 
ard Brown. Boston, J. H. Lamb co., 1901. E176.C99 
James Pinckney Henderson (with portrait): p. 3. 


Daniell, Lewis E. Texas, the country and its men. Austin? 1924? 

796 p. F386.D22 
James Pinckney Henderson: p. 89-93. 

wee Daniell, Lewis E. Personnel of the Texas state government. 

. San Antonio, Maverick printing house, 1892. p. 29-33. F385.D173 


De Shields, James T. They sat in high places. San Antonio, Texas. 
The Naylor co., 1940. 484 p. F385. D47 
Pinckney Henderson: 165- 175. 


Encyclopedia Americana. Vol. XIV. New York, Chicago, Americana 
corporation, 1940. AES5.E333 1940 


Brief biographical sketch of James Pinckney Henderson: p. 94. 


Garrison, George P., ed. Dipiomatic correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas. American Historical association. Annual report, 1907, 
Vol. II; 1908, Vol. II (in 2 pts.) E172.A60 (1908) 

Letters by J. Pinckney Henderson, and other documents, 58 items, 
Dec. 31, 1836-Oct. 16, 1839. 


Gary, Hampson. General J. Pinckney Henderson. Southwestern his- 
torical quarterly, v. 49, Oct. 1945; 282-285. F381.T45, v. 49 


Hamilton, J. G. de R. James Pinckney Henderson. Jn Dictionary of 
American biography. Vol. VIII. New York, C. Scribner’s sons, 
1932. p. 526-527. E176.D56 

Includes bibliographical note. 


Henderson, J. Pinckney Governor. Inaugural address. Southwestern 
historical quarterly, v. 49, Oct. 1945: 278-279. F381.T45, v. 49 
From: Telegraph and Texas Register, March 4, 1846. 


Henderson, J. Pinckney: Sketch of wife and family. Dallas Morning 
News, January 14, 1940, Section V, p. 5, cols. 1-6. Newspaper R. R. 


Jackson, Pearl C. Texas governors’ wives. Austin, E. L. Steck, pub- 

lisher, 1915. 155 p. . F385.J13 

Frances Cox, wife of James Pinckney Henderson, governor from 
1845 to 1847 (with 2 portraits): p. 11-17. 


James, Marquis. The Raven; a biography of Sam Houston. Indianap- 
olis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1929. 489 p F390.H848 
References to Henderson: p. 270, 288, "295, 318, 342, 426. 
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Jones, Anson. Memoranda and official correspondence relating to the 
Republic of Texas, its history and annexation. ... New York, D. 
Appleton and co., 1859. 648 p. F390.J76 

On p. 26, surrender of government to J. Pinckney Henderson. 
Letters from J. Pinckney Henderson: p. 133-139, 144-145, 146-148, 
164-165, 205, 231-232, 257-258, 278-279, 333-335, 356-357, 364-365, 509. 


Kittrell, Norman G. Governors who have been, and other public men 
of Texas. Houston, Texas, Dealy-Adey-Elgin co., 1921. 301 p. 
Reference to Henderson: p. 13-15. F385.K6 


Lamar, Mirabeau B. The papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar. 
Austin, Texas, A. C. Baldwin and sons, 1921-1928. 6v. F390.L19 
References to Henderson, passim. See, particularly: v. 2, p. 49, 
98, 188, 212, 526; v. 3, p. 6, 82, 111, 115, 126-33, 134, 1385, 216, 302, 
412; v. 4, pt. 1, p. 183, 186-40, 156, 161, 179, 185, 186, 203, 204, 206; 
v. 5; 179; 437; v..6, p. 72, 74, 168; 169; 170: Letters: 1, 
p. 584; v. 2, p. 24, 2388, 288, 290, 508, 540; v. 3, p. 70, 92, 118, 375, 
397; v. 4, pt. 1, p. 174, 176-8; v. 5, p. 418. 


Lubbock, Francis Richard. Six decades in Texas. Austin, Texas, B. 
C. Jones and co., 1900. 685 p. F386.L92 
References to Henderson: p. 179-189, 224. 


Lynch, James D. The bench and bar of Texas. St. Louis, Nixon-Jones 
printing co., 1885. 610 p. F385.L96 
James Pinckney Henderson: p. 185-193. 


Memorial tributes to J. Pinckney Henderson in Senate and House, 
June 5, 1858. Congressional globe, 35th Cong., 1st sess., v. 27: 


2717-2718, 2720-2721. J11.G5 
National cyclopedia of American biography. Vol. I. New York, James 
T. White & co., 1898. E176.N27 


James Pinckney Henderson: p. 442. 


New international encyclopaedia. Vol. XI. New York, Dodd, Mead 
and co., 1930. AE.5.N53 
Brief biographical sketch of James Pinckney Henderson: p. 136. 


Obituary notice of J. Pinckney Henderson. Houston Telegraph, June 
1858, pv. 1, col. 3. Newspaper R. R 
The Washington Union, June 5, 1858, p. 2. Newspaper R. R. 


Pennybacker, Mrs. Anna J. Hardwick. A new history of Texas for 
schools. Tyler, Texas, Published for the author. 1888. 244 p. 

Governor Henderson’s administration: p. 123-124. Biographical 

sketch, footnote: p. 123. 


Portfolio of pictures and historical sketches of twelve immortal Texans. 
Dallas, Southwest tablet mfg. co., 1936. 12 port. 
Biographical sketch on verso of each portrait. 

Includes J. Pinckney Henderson. F385.P67 


Reagan, John H. Memoirs, with special reference to secession and 
the Civil War. New York and Washington, The Neale publishing 
co., 1906. 351 p. E487.R28 

Brief mention of J. Pinckney Henderson: p. 52. 


Sexton, F. B. J. Pinckney Henderson. An address delivered on the 
occasion of the obsequies in memory of General Henderson August 
21, 1858. Texas state historical association, Austin. Quarterly, v. 1, 
Jan. 1898: 187-203. F381.T45, v. 1 
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Smith, Justin H. The annexation of Texas. Corrected ed. New York, 
Barnes and Noble, inc., 1941. 496 p. F390.S647 1941 
Originally published, New York, Baker and Taylor, 1911. 
References to Henderson, passim. See, particularly, p. 63, 76, 122, 
165, 166, 172, 174, 175, 228, 260, 272, 281, 356, 441. 


Texas. Constitutional convention, 1845. Journals of the convention 
assembled ... for the purpose of framing a constitution for the 
State of Texas. Austin, Texas, Miner and Cruger, 1845. 378 p 

References to Henderson, passim. JK4825 1845 A25 
Rare Book Room 


Texas (Republic) Congress. Senate. Secret journals of the Senate, 
republic of Texas, 1836-1845; ed. ... by Ernest W. Winkler, state 
librarian. Austin, Austin printing co., 1911. 337 p. (In Texas. 
Library and historical commission. Biennial report. Austin, 1911. 
1st, pt. 2) F381.T29, v. 1 

References to Henderson, passim; See Index under: Henderson, 
J. Pinckney. 


Texas. State library, Austin. Calendar of the papers of Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar, prepared. ... By Elizabeth H. West, archivist. 
Austin, Von Boeckmann-Jones co., 1914. 355 p. (In Texas. Library 
and historical commission. Second biennial report, 1911-1912. Aus- 
tin, 1914) F381.T29, v. 2 

Lists 15 letters of James Pinckney Henderson, and 27 other ref- 
erences to him; See Index. 


The Texas almanac, 1868. Galveston, Richardson & co., 1868. “Life 
of General J. P. Henderson,” by Hon. F. B. Sexton. Extract from 
an address, delivered on the occasion of his obsequies in San Augus- 
tine, August 21st, 1858, p. 55-59. AY311.G8T5 1868 

Rare Book Room 


Thrall, Homer S. A pictorial history of Texas. ... St. Louis, N. D. 

Thompson and co., 1879. 861 p. F386.T56 

Brief biographical notice of J. Pinckney Henderson: p. 551; 
Henderson’s administration: p. 357-359. 


Walker, Richard S. Annual address before Texas bar association, 
Houston, Dec. 14, 1883. In Texas bar association. Proceedings of 
a 1st and 2d annual sessions, 1882, 1883. Houston, 1884. p. 40- 


References to J. Pinckney Henderson: p. 44, 50, 53-55. 


Wharton, Clarence R. The Lone Star State. A school history. Dallas, 
Texas, The Southern publishing co., 1932. 387 p. 

References to J. Pinckney Henderson: p. 184, 193 (with foot- 

note) 197. F386.W54 


Wheeler, John H. Reminiscences and memoirs of North Carolina and 
eminent North Carolinians. Columbus, O., Columbus printing works, 
1884. F253.W56 

James Pinckney Henderson: p. 248-249. 


Wooten, Dudley G. A comprehensive history of — 1685 to 1897. 
Dallas, Published by William G. Scarff, 1898. 

References to Henderson: v. 1, p. 348, 426; . "2, p. 10-12, 15, 16, 

22, 28, 24, 38, 48. F386.W92 


Wortham, Louis J. A history of Texas from wilderness to common- 
wealth. Fort Worth, Texas, Wortham-Molyneaux co., 1924. 5 v. 
References to Henderson: v. 3, p. 335, 374; v. 4, p. 37-40, 41, 113, 
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133-134, 142-143, 147-148, 180, 207, 209, 214, 218-219, 253, 259. 
Index, v. 5. F386.W94 


46 Yoakum, Henderson. History of Texas from its first settlement in 
1685 to its annexation to the United States in 1846. New York, 
Redfield, 1855. 2 v. F386.Y54 

References to Henderson: v. 2, p. 272, 427. 


w 


Miss Ruth Gillette Hardy, R. F. D., Spring Valley, Rockland 
County, New York, spent most of the winter of 1945-1946 in 
Austin doing research on the Civil War period. The principal 
subject of her study was her grandfather, the Reverend Charles 
Gillette, who came to Texas in 1843 as a missionary of the 
Episcopal Church. He remained in Texas until 1866, taking an 
active part in both religious and educational movements. He 
was also a well-known Unionist, and it is in that phase of his 
activities that Miss Hardy is especially interested. In a recent 
letter she stated: 


There is a great deal of material about his work available in Church 
documents, newspapers, and some of his private papers in my possession. 
But there is reason to believe that he was much more active in the cause 
of the Unionists during 1861-1865 than has ever become known. The whole 
subject of the Union refugees has never been, so far as I can learn, 
studied. All references to it in contemporary literature are extremely 
guarded. I should appreciate any information, letters, other documents, 
or accounts of family tradition on these refugees. The subject is worthy 
of research in connection with the re-examination now current of that 
entire period of our history. Of course, any conditions attached to the 
use of this material will be respected. 


The third-year English students of La Coste High School, 
La Coste, Texas, have recently published a thirty-two page 
booklet entitled Historical Sketches. The volume is composed 
of the writings of the students on various topics treating the 
histories of the communities of LaCoste, Macdona, Idlewilde, 
Rio Medina, and Castroville. The articles, which deal with 
business establishments, post offices, churches, amusements, 
transportation problems, and other phases of frontier life, 
represent a remarkable piece of research and writing for young 
people. 

After the students started their project of the publication 
of the Historical Sketches, they became acquainted with and 
interested in the Junior Historian work. Miss Lula Lee Mc- 
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Means, who served as faculty sponsor and editor of the publi- 
cation, has now organized a Junior Historian chapter in the 
school. With such a splendid beginning in historical research 
and writing, the LaCoste chapter can be expected to take an 
active part in the Junior Historian movement. 


Professor Samuel E. Asbury, of Texas A. and M. College, has 
been interested in securing information concerning T. (?) 
Flintoff, a portrait painter who worked in Texas in 1851 and 
1852. E. W. Winkler, bibliographer in the library, has fur- 
nished the following information to Professor Asbury: 


In your letter of February 19th you refer to an artist, T. (?) Flintoff, 
who painted portraits in Texas in 1851-1852. Here are a few notes about 
him in the newspapers: 

A crayon portrait of one of our old citizens, from the pencil of 
Mr. Flintoff, may be seen at the Verandah. It is a most admirable 
likeness, and is intended ... to preserve more effectually a remem- 
brance of the original while he sojourns in the far off north. ... —The 
Journal (Galveston) May 27, 1851, p. 2, ¢. 1. 

The studio of Mr. Flintoff will well repay a visit. We have never 
seen likenesses executed more truthfully than those which are there 
shown to the visitor. Every person recognizes his acquaintances 
among the paintings, quite as readily as he would the original. ... 
We understand that Mr. F. proposes soon to leave this city. ... —Gal- 
veston News, June 3, 1851, p. 1, c. 2. 

A resolution was adopted by the House of Representatives commissioning 
Flintoff to paint a portrait of Gen. Edward Burleson.—House Journal, 
Dec. 29, 1851, p. 401. 

The State Gazette, Austin, refers to Flintoff as a portrait painter and 
artist, Dec. 6, 1851, p. 122, c. 3.—that he is to repair portrait of S. F. 
Austin. IJbid., Feb. 14, 1852, p. 202, c. 2.—that he painted portrait of 
George W. Smyth, (now in the State Library.) Jbid., March 6, 1852, 
p. 226, c. 1 & 2. 

He also painted a portrait of Guy Morrison Bryan, (now in TXU). 

A note on Flintoff, printed in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
would be welcomed by many. 

This is an interesting list of finds you report. 

Sincerely, 
E. W. Winkler (Signed) 


Garland F. Taylor, Librarian of the Howard-Tilton Memorial 
Library of Tulane University, makes the following reply: 
Our Reference Department has made an exhaustive search for the 


painter, T. Flintoff. We have been able to unearth only one reference to 
him. It appears in Benezit’s Dictionnaire des Peintres, vol. 2. Flintoff is 
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there entered as a portrait painter of the nineteenth century (English 
school). The museum of the National Gallery is reported to have two of 
his portraits, namely the one of Sir William John Clark, baronet, and of 
Gordon Auguste Thomson. This is all the information given on the painter 
concerned. 

We have made inquiries of two other useful libraries in New Orleans, 
the one at the State Museum, and that at the Delgado Museum of Art. 
The latter institution has a very large file on art and artists of the 
nineteenth century compiled by the WPA. They report nothing in their 
collection concerning Flintoff. 

I am sorry that we have not been able to find more information but 
I hope that this little may be of some service to you. 


A note from the Metropolitan Museum, however, may con- 
fuse the issue somewhat. Was there both a “T.” Flintoff and 
an “I.” Flintoff? If not, the Flintoff in Texas must have been 
quite a globe trotter. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
New York 
Department of Paintings 
Feb. 28, 1946 
Mr. Samuel E. Asbury 
College Station, Texas 
Dear Sir: 

The only reference I can find to I. Flintoff is in Thieme-Becker-Kieustler- 
Lexikon which refers to him as Australian around 1860. There are three 
portraits by him in the Melbourne National Gallery. I find nothing about 
Charles Kreass. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JOSEPHINE L. ALLEN 
Mrs. H. D. Allen, 
Assistant Curator 
JSA:eeg 


Information on Flintoff should be sent to Professor Asbury 
or to Mr. Winkler. 


To any person who has worked in the state historical field in 
the last quarter of a century the name of LeRoy R. Hafen of 
Colorado looms large. Dr. Hafen has a charming and instruc- 
tive article, “The Work of a State Historical Society,” in 
Nebraska History, XXVI, No. 4, pp. 211-220. Hafen believes 
that “long memories make good peoples.” Paraphrasing him, 
he says, “If the record of [Texas] is not preserved, [Texas] 
will not live in history. If you want the history of the United 
States to include a fair and proper recital of [Texas’s] contri- 
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bution to the Nation, it is essential that you preserve the nec- 
essary records and write the story. No one else is so interested 
in you as yourself.” With Dr. Hafen the voice of experience 


speaks. 
Some further gems from his article are as follows: 


Historical societies are primarily educational institutions. ... [The] 
collection and preservation [of historical materials] have little value if 
the product saved is not utilized. 


New information and new interpretations are ever found by the scholar 
who studiously pursues the sources. The historical society has an obliga- 
tion to present the story accurately. Not only must its own work and 
publications be authentic, but it should be vigilant to correct errors and 
misstatements that are constantly being made by well-meaning but mis- 
informed persons. An untrue statement once romantically launched as a 
fact is most difficult to correct. 


The Quarterly welcomes a new historical publication in the 
periodical field, the Journal of the History of Medicine and 
Applied Sciences. The new magazine will be a quarterly pub- 
lished by Henry Schuman, 20 East 70th Street, New York 21, 
New York, at a yearly subscription rate of $7.50. George Rosen 
is the editor, and a prominent member of the Association, 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, of Galveston, is one of the consulting 
editors. 

Vol. I, No. 1, for January, 1946, contains “Dr. Benjamin 
Harrison, Temporary Texan” by Pat Ireland Nixon, president 
of the Association. This Benjamin Harrison was the sixth of 
ten children of old Tippecanoe. Harrison came to Texas and 
married Mary Raney, probably in 1834. He was captured by 
General José Urrea near Goliad in 1836 and sent back to the 
Texans on a special mission to assure them of the protection 
of the Mexican army should they not have taken up arms. — 

April 15, 1836, Doctor Harrison was at Lynch’s Ferry, and, 
apparently, he returned immediately to the United States. Har- 
rison has been a legendary and almost mythical character in 
Texas history. Dr. Nixon’s article makes him stand out quite 
clearly. 

The Harrison account is taken from Dr. Nixon’s forthcoming 
book, The Medical Story of Early Texas, 1528-1858, soon to be 
published. It is a splendid article in what promises to be a 
highly distinguished publication. 
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The Tennessee Historical Quarterly (III, No. 4) for Decem- 
ber, 1944, contains a note on Sam Houston by Stanley F. Horn 
and a previously “unpublished photograph of Sam Houston’”’ 
opposite page 349. 

xk ww OY 


Weatherford, Parker County, and the Western Cross Timbers 
area mourned the death of a first citizen and historian of the 
region with the death of G. A. Holland on March 11. Born in 
Kentucky in 1859, Holland came to Parker County in 1882. 
He was first a school teacher at Poolville and later Parker 
County’s tax collector. He entered the banking business in 
1894 and was chairman of the board of the Parker County 
National Bank at the time of his death. 

Holland’s public services were many: mayor of Weather- 
ford, Democratic party national elector, and school board mem- 
ber. For sport Holland hunted rattlesnakes, capturing nearly 
a thousand in a five or six-year period. He had a fundamental 
interest in the pioneer and was an ardent collector of spinning 
wheels, firearms, and pioneer furniture. He spun and wove 
cotton products by hand in the manner of the pioneers. He 
was nationally known for his singing of old gospel hymns. 

But his most enduring monument will be in the field of his- 
torical writing. His book, The Double Log Cabin: The History 
of Parker County told the story of the pioneers and the pioneer 
way-of-life of which he was an ardent advocate. He reflected 
a part of the Texas scene and has become a part of the stream 
of Texas history. 

xk & 


The best printed program I recall ever having seen (because 
it is the most historical) is the Official Program, Forty-Ninth 
Annual Washington’s Birthday Celebration for Laredo’s cele- 
brations of February 20-24, 1946. Seb S. Wilcox traces the 
history of the Washington birthday celebrations in Laredo from 
1898 down to the present. Also a splendid account of the early 
history of Laredo is included. 


Mrs. J. M. Goss, 2057 Claremont Lane, Houston 6, Texas, 
is one member of the Association who is having a thrilling 
experience in Texas history. Mrs. Goss recently purchased a 
complete set of the Quarterly and has started reading every 
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page of every issue from Volume I, No. 1, forward. In Volume 
III, on page 157, Mrs. Goss found her father, T. W. Ford, 
listed as an early member of the Association. Such a reading 
program can be even more instructive when the forty year 
cumulative index, now in process, is printed and available. 


The Army and Navy Courier for February, 1946, contains an 
article by Colonel M. L. Crimmins on “The Wainrights in 
Texas.” Jonathan Mayhew Wainright died January 1, 1863, 
aboard the Harriet Lane at Galveston. A later Jonathan May- 
hew Wainright, the hero of Corregidor, graduated from the 
United States Military Academy on June 12, 1906, and in Sep- 
tember was assigned to duty at Fort Clark, Texas. Since then 
General Wainright has had many tours of duty in Texas. He 
is now back with us, a four-star general and one of our most 
distinguished and honored citizens. 


E. B. Posey, manager of the Hereford Chamber of Commerce, 
Hereford, Texas, in Deaf Smith County, would like all possible 
authentic information on “Deaf” Smith, the Texas scout for 
whom Deaf Smith County was named. L. W. Kemp has for- 
warded to Mr. Posey his notes, but any additional information 
will be quite in order. The office would appreciate copies of any 
information furnished to Mr. Posey. 


In a letter to J. P. Newcomb of La Villita, San Antonio, 
Thomas W. Streeter, early Texas bibliographer of Morristown, 
New Jersey, makes inquiry regarding an item of Texana. 


I have in my collection the fairly rare edition of Moore’s Map and 
Description of Texas, Philadelphia, 1840, which has the eight plates. The 
edition of the same date without the plates is fairly common. 

As very likely you already know, some of the plates relate to San 
Antonio, including “Town of San Antonio,” “Church in the Square of 
San Antonio,” “Ruins of the Alamo,” and “Mission of San Jose.” 

I haven’t been able to find any earlier printed views relating to San 
Antonio, and I would be much obliged if you would tell me whether you 
know of anything earlier. 


Colonel M. L. Crimmins points out that Robert Strumberg’s 
History of San Antonio (p. 64) contains a picture of the city 
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as it was in 1840. Any member of the Association having 
further information on the subject will render a real favor by 


writing to Mr. Streeter. 
x ® 


Selma Metzenthin-Raunick, student of the German lore of 
Texas, has an informative article on “Johannes Christlieb Na- 
thanael Romberg, German Poet of Texas,” in the American- 
German Review for February, 1946, pp. 32-35. The writer 
points out that 


Johannes Romberg is not the only outstanding German poet of Texas. 
A few may perhaps be said to have surpassed him in certain qualities. 
There were, for example, Pedro Ilgen, a clergyman who spent a number 
of years in Texas (mainly in the town of Yoakum); Ferdinand Lohmann 
of Comfort; Hulda Walter of Fredericksburg, the first native Texan 
writing German verse; and Clara Matthai (“Gertrud Hoff”) of Bellville, 
another native Texan. ... 

It is interesting to note that among the descendants of the Romberg 
and the Fuchs families there were a number who became well known for 
their publications in literature and in music. Oscar Fox, nationally known 
musician and composer, is a grandson of Johannes Romberg and Adolph 
Fuchs. In the field of literature Louise Fuchs, a daughter of Johannes 
Romberg and a daughter-in-law of Adolf Fuchs, has written a biography. 
Frieda Fuchs, a granddaughter of both Johannes Romberg and Adolf 
Fuchs, wrote prose and poetry for German publications and, moreover, 
proved herself very able in collecting, translating and copying German 
writings. A contemporary writer, Judge John R. Fuchs, of New Braunfels, 
has published two books, A Husband’s Tribute to His Wife and Liberation 
from Taxation. 


KW 


A memorial volume honoring men and women who have been 
associated with the University of Texas during its sixty years 
of existence has been compiled for the years 1883-1943. Dr. 
J. W. Calhoun, former acting president of the University, sug- 
gested the compilation, and, Dr. M. R. Gutsch, secretary of the 
faculty and life member of the Association, wrote the introduc- 
tion and assisted with the compilation. The volume contains 
memorial resolutions adopted by the University faculty and 
Board of Regents. 

® 


The Seguin Enterprise is carrying a series of articles by 
Willie Mae Weinert on the “History of Guadalupe County, 
1846-1946.” The first article points out that a legislative act 
declared Seguin the county seat before the county was actually 
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created. The February 8 issue lists all of the chief justices and 
county judges of Guadalupe County together with the dates of 
their services. The whole series will make a valuable contri- 
bution to knowledge about Guadalupe County. The Handbook 
article on Guadalupe County was done by the writer of the 


present series. 


W. E. Bard, 2804 Parrott, Waco, Texas, who is interested in 
James Wiley Magoffin and William G. Dryden (see the “Texas 
Collection” for April) writes further: 

I should appreciate your expanding my inquiry to include my allied 
interest in facts concerning Isaac N. Fleeson, printer of the Republic of 


the Rio Grande, who died of tuberculosis in Matamoras in 1848. I should 
like to know the exact date of his death and any available facts concerning 


his life. 

I also desire to locate additional information concerning John H. Peoples, 
editor of the American Flag (Matamoras), especially during his sojourn 
in Matamoras in 1846. Peoples was also correspondent of the New Orleans 
Bee under the pen name of “The Corporal.” These items fit into the 


Dryden account. 
I am also interested in securing information concerning the authorship 


of a series of articles appearing in Texas newspapers in 1838 and later 
in the style of political lampoonery under the caption of “The Book of 


Chronicles.” 
xk k * 


The thanks of the Association are extended to Mrs. W. J. 
Simmons, Refugio, Texas, for the receipt of her booklet “The 
First Flag of Texas Independence.” This booklet, containing 
a reproduction of the original muster roll of Captain Phillip 
Dimmitt and his men, has been placed in the Texas Collection 
of the University Library. 


@& 
J. T. Richardson, professor of sociology in Stephen F. Austin 


State Teachers College at Nacogdoches, has a bulletin in the 
University of Missouri Studies (XX, No. 3, 1945) entitled, 


The Origin and Development of Group Hospitalization in the 


United States, 1890-1940. 
«KK OW 


In April Electra celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the discovery oil well in the Electra field, “the April Fool 
Gusher.” Allen Krohn was chairman of the celebration. Much 
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of the historic foundation and source material for the celebra- 
tion was secured from Juanita Douglas’ thesis on the subject. 
“The April Fool Gusher” had a colorful history. 


KW 


Floyd C. Shoemaker’s “Missouri and the Southwest” in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXIII, 314-322, is full of references 
relating to Missourians in Texas history. 

For example, 


Eight Missourians whose biographies are found in the Dictionary of 
American Biography are particularly associated with both Texas and 
Missouri. They are Moses Austin, Stephen F. Austin, Alferd W. Arring- 
ton, Joseph Baldwin, who was founder of the private normal school in 
Kirksville, Missouri, the nucleus of the first district state normal school 
in Missouri, Anthony Bewley, Edward Burleson, Michel Branamour Me- 
nard, and John Timon. ... 

The descendants of the Austin family have been prominent in Texas. 
The friends and neighbors of the Austins who followed them from Missouri 
helped to people Texas, and many of their descendants have remained in 
Texas. John Rice Jones II, the first postmaster-general of the Republic 
of Texas, and his brothers all achieved distinction in Texas. John Rufus 
Alexander and John Price Alexander were also among the Austin group. 
Martin Parmer (Palmer), unique frontiersman, a signer of the declaration 
of independence and of the constitution of the Republic of Texas, had 
served in both houses of the Missouri General Assembly. 


Our sincere thanks and appreciation go to H. H. Carmichael, 
County Clerk, Uvalde County, Uvalde, Texas, for the two vol- 
umes of Marks and Brands of Uvalde County. These volumes 
cover the years 1856-1882 and list approximately three thousand 
brands. The records have been deposited in the Archives of the 
University of Texas, where they will be available to students of 


Texas brands. 
x * 


A genuinely good turn for Texas history, done by a member 
of the Association who is always thoughtful, is told in the 
following letter. 
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February 20, 1946 
USO Club 
111 East 5th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry 
Plaza Hotel 

Houston, Texas 

My dear Mrs. Perry: 

Yesterday we received eight issues of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, and I would like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks. 
We find that the servicemen are particularly interested in Texas history, 
and we do our best to supply them with worthwhile material. In the past 
four years we have managed to collect a library on n Texas, and your gift 
will do much to enhance its value. 

With kindest regards, I am - 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Mary A. Warren 
Acting Director 


Kelly Bell, of Nacogdoches, has kindly sent to the office a 
clipping from the Redland Herald of January 24, 1946, which 
recounts the passing of a member of a great Texas family. 


John C. Y’Barbo; Sr., aged 95, great grandson of Gil Y’Barbo, the 
founder of Nacogdoches, died Friday afternoon at his home three and 
one-half miles northwest of Chireno following a year’s illness. 

Funeral services were held Monday morning at 10 .0’clock at the Sacred 
Heart Church in Nacogdoches with the Rev. John Rohrman, the Rev. 
James Mannering, and the Rev. John B. Good officiating. 

Mr. Y’Barbo’s passing breaks the strongest link Nacogdoches had with 
a world that the recent war has made ancient history. But the world, 
too, was one of conflict and rapid change. For Mr. Y’Barbo was a true 
Spaniard, the great-grandson of Antonio Gil Y’Barbo who came from 
Spain to have his name preserved in history books as the founder of 
Nacogdoches. 

That deed is dated as 1716 and now Mr. Y’Barbo leaves among his 
survivors one great-great-grandchild who is the eighth generation from 
that long ago day when a small group of people from Spain began lives 
that could not have been otherwise than full of adventure in a strange, 
wild, new world. Born in Chireno Dec. 24, 1850, the pioneer resident died 
Friday afternoon about 3:15 o’clock within a mile of the site where he 
was born and reared. Unlike his illustrious ancestor, he was content with 
the place where he was born. He was the son of Luciano and Mary 
Trinity Chireno-Y’Barbo and he used to relate how his father would tell 
of being taken on Antonio Gil Y’Barbo’s knee and told stories of his 
adventures and travels. 

Mr. Y’Barbo was married to Margaret L. Y’Barbo on January 23, 1879, 
and she died Nov. 28, 1928. For years Mr. Y’Barbo kept the same flame 
burning on the hearth in his departed wife’s bedroom, winter and summer, 
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that he had kindled there during her last illness. He was engaged in farm 
work the greater part of his lifetime and insisted on remaining active 
though he was nearing a century of life. 

One of his own generation but not in his advanced age bracket is among 
Mr. Y’Barbo’s survivors. He is a brother, Peter Y’Barbo of Attoydc who 
is 86 years old and also a very well known resident of Nacogdoches County. 

Immediate survivors of Mr. Y’Barbo are two daughters, Mrs. A. C. 
Cordova of Attoyac and Mrs. A. R. Montez of San Angelo, and eight sons, 
John A. Y’Barbo of Call, John C. Y’Barbo of Beaumont, and Peter P., 
Jim E., Robert L., Taylor, Fellis L., and Carl Y’Barbo, all of Chireno. 

Also surviving are forty-three grandchildren, 40 great-grandchildren, 
and one great-great-grandchild. 

Interment was in the Y’Barbo family cemetery near Chireno. Pall- 
bearers were grandsons of Mr. Y’Barbo, Allan, Louis, Paul, Earl, Clifford, 
Claude, John, and Billy Joe Y’Barbo, and Clifton Cordova. 


Before Texas became a part of the Union a hundred years 
ago the annexation problem was scrutinized by politicians, 
preachers, and foreign nations. An exhibit of pamphlets and 
papers printed in 1844 and 1845 was arranged by E. W. Winkler, 
University bibliographer, in the Texas Collection of the library 
as a part of the Centennial of Statehood observance. Contained 
in the exhibit were annexation speeches, resolutions on annex- 
ation by cities and towns, the convention of 1845, and journals 
of the Texas House and Senate. 


OK 


The University of Texas Library offers through its Package 
Loan Bureau (a part of the Division of Extension) services on 
a wide variety of subjects relating to Texas and to Texas his- 
tory. On each topic listed below students, teachers, and laymen 
may secure a package containing articles, pamphlets, and/or 
clippings. All communications should be directed to LeNoir 
Dimmitt, Director, Extension Loan Library, University of Tex- 
as, Austin. 


TEXAS 
lamo itching an tchers 
San Jose Boatright, Elizabeth 
Public Buildings Keefer 
ART Capitol Bonner, Mary 
Architecture Art in Capitol Wall, Bernhardt 
Historic Houses Land Office Building Galleries and Museums 
French Embassy Artist Colonies Monuments 
Governor’s Mansion Artists Painting and Painters 
Governor’s Palace, San Arts and Crafts Bluebonnet Painters 


Antonio Associations and Exhibi- Davis Contest 
Sam Houston’s Home tions Pioneer Painters 
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Arpa, Jose Dies, Martin Huntsviile 
Bewley, Murray Percival — Dick Independence 
Dawson-Watson, Dawson Eaker, I Indianola 
Downie, Janet Dwight Jefferson 
Eisenlohr, Edward Fannin, James W. Marlin 
Everett, Raymond Ferguson, James E. Nacogdoches 
Gideon, Samuel Garner, John N. New Braunfels 
Gonzales, Boyer Garrett, Alexander C. Palestine 
Gonzales, Xavier Goodnight, Charles San Antonio 
Hogue, Alexander Gregory, Thomas Watts History 
Huddle, William H. Hobby, William P. Landmarks 
Klepper, Frank anes. James Military Establishments 


Parks and Playgrounds 


Lea, Tom ouse, Edward M. 
McArdle, Henry A. Houston, Sam Social Life and Customs 
McLeary, Kindred Johnston, Albert Sidney Tyler 

Jones, Anson Waco 


Mahoney, James O. 
Onderdonk, Julian 
Onderdonk, Robert J. 
Reaugh, Frank 


Writers who are listed 
under subjects) 
Collective 
Cattlemen 
Club Women 
Doctors 
Governors 
Heroes 
World War, 1939-1945 
Inventors 
Journalists and Pub- 
lishers 
Men, Famous 
Mexican Patriots in 
Republic of Texas 
Military Leaders, World 
War, 1939-1945 
Philanthropists 
Pioneer Men 
Pioneer Women 
Scientists 
Texans in Important 
Federal Positions 
Women, Famous 


en 
Allred, James V. 
Austin, Moses 

Austin, Stephen F. 
Bailey, Joseph Weldon 
Bass, Sam 

Bean, Roy 

Borden, Gail 

Bowie, James 
Brackenridge, George W. 
Burnet, David G. 
Campbell, Thomas M. 
Chennault, Claire L. 
Childress, George C. 
Chisholm, Jesse 

Clark, Thomas C. 
Coke, Richard 
Colquitt, Oscar B. 
Connally, Thomas T. 
Crockett, David 
Culberson, Charles A. 
Davis, Edmund J. 

De Zavala, Lorenzo 


Jones, Jesse 
Kleburg Family 
Lafitte, Jean 


Sayers, Joseph D. 
Sheppard, Morris 
Simpsou, William H. 
Smith, Ashbel 

Smith, Erasmus (‘Deaf’) 
Sterling, Ross T. 
Stevenson, Coke 
Thompson, Ben 
Travis, William B. 
Truett, George W. 
Wallace, William (Big 


Driscoll, Mrs. Clara 
Ferguson, Mrs. Miriam 
Amanda 
Hughes, Sarah T. 
Kirby, Mrs. Helen Marr 
Long, Jane 
McCallum, Mrs. Jane Y. 
Parker, Cynthia Ann 
Pennybacker, Mrs. 
Percy V 
Troutman, Joanna 
Botany 
Boundaries 
Capitals 
Cattle Brands 
Centennial Celebration 
Child Labo: 
Child Welfa 
CITIES ‘AND. TOWNS 
Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Brownsville 
Castroville 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Wortk 
Galveston 
Goliad 
Gonzales 
Houston 


Wichita Falls 
(Also other towns) 


Rice, Lucy W. Lamar, Mirabeau B. Commerce 
Spruce, Everett Littlefield, George W. Constitution 
Taylor, McCulloch, Benjamin COUNTIES 
Travis, Olin Maverick, Samuel A. Bandera 
Ziegler, Samuel Milam, Benjamin R. Baylor 
Promotion of Texas Art Moody, Dan Burnet 
Sculpture and Sculptors Neff, Pat M. Dallas 
Coppini, Pompeo Nimitz, Chester W. Dimmit 
McLeary, Bonnie O’Daniel, W. Lee Fannin 
Ney, Elisabet Pease, Elisha M. Harris 
Tauch, Waldine Rayburn, Sam Mason 
Tennant, Allie Reagan, John H. Presidio 
Banks and Banking Roberts, Oran M. Smith 
BIOGRAPHY Rosendahl, Charles E. Williamson : 
(Exclusive of Actors, Art- Ross, L. Sul (Also other counties) 
ists, Educators, Musicians, Rusk, Thomas J. 


Cowboys 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS 


Pardon and Parole 
Prison Reform 
Reformatories 


DESCRIPTION 


Animals 
Antiquities 
Big Bend Country 


Birds 
Mocking Bird—State Bird 
Canals 
Caves, Caverns and 
Canyons 
Central Texas 
Commercial Centers 


Dams 
East Texas 
Flowers 
Bluebonnet—State 
Flower 
Wild Flowers 
Conservation 
Fruits 
General Description 
Ghost Towns 
Grasses 
Historic Landmarks 
Forts 
Historic Towns 
Historic Trees 
Holidays 
Mexican Border 
Oil Towns 
Panhandle and Plains 
Country 
PARKS 
National Parks 
Big Bend 
State Parks 
Bastrop 
Caddo Lake 
Davis Mountains 
Longhorn Cavern 
Palo Duro Canyon 
San Jacinto Battlefield 
Playgrounds 
Ports 
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Wood, George T. 

Women ) 
M 


Ranches 
Reso 


rts 
Health 
Pleasure 
Rio Grande Valley 


Division of Texas 
EDUCATION 
Americanization 
Colleges and Universities 
Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Baylor University 
Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College 
Prairie View College 
Rice Institute 
Southern Methodist 
University 
Teachers Colleges 
Texas Christian Univer- 
sity 
Tea College for Women 
Texas Technological 
College 
University of Texas 
Description 
Extension Work 
Traditions 
(Also other colleges) 
Education of 
Adults 
Mexicans 


egroes 

Educational Surveys 

Ayer, F. 

Benedict, Yandel] 

Birdwell, C. E. 

Brooks, S. P. 

Burleson, Rufus C. 

Calhoun, J. W. 

Cooper, Oscar Henry 

Cousins, R. B. 

Eilers, William 

Estill, H. F. 


Jones, Clifford B. 
Littlejohn, E. J. 
Marrs, Starlin Marion 
Pritchett, Henry Carr 
Rainey, Homer P. 
Shelby, T. H. 
Sutton, William S. 
Woods, L. A. 

Educators, Women 
Blanton, Annie Webb 
Casis, Lilia M. 
Lamm, Mrs. A. M. 
Purl, Annie 
Ragsdale, Martha 
Trask, Frances 
(Also other men and 
women educators) 

Free Textbooks 

Home Demonstration Work 

Tlliteracy 

Junior Colleges 

Frivate Schools 

Public Schools 

Ikural Schools 

Teachcr Retirement Plan 

Teachers’ Training 
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Election Laws 
ELEEMOSYNARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
Orphans and Orphan 
Asylums 
Fairs 
Farm Tenancy 
Flags 
FOLKLORE 
Cowboy 
Flower Legends 
Indians 
Missions 
Place Names 
Stories of Treasure—Lost 
Mines 
Supernatural 
Folklore Society 
Geolog: 
GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITIC 
Allred 


Ferguson 


Pardon and Parole Board 

Planning Board 

Political Parties 

Public Safety, Depart- 
ment of 

Welfare Board 


Historical Associations 
HISTORY 


Capitals 
Civil War 
Colonial Period 
American 
German 
French 
Spanish 
Colonization 
European War, 1914-1918 
Foreign Influence 
Frontier and Pioneer Life 
Buffalo Hunting 
Ranch Life 
Cattle Trails 
Fences 
Fence Cutters’ War 
Ranches 
King Ranch 
Trail Drivers and 
Cattlemen 
Religious Affairs 
Source Material 
Women 
Reconstruction 
Republic 
Annexation 
Mier Expedition 
Regulators and 
Mederators 
Santa Fe Expedition 
Revolutionary Period 
Campaigns and Battles 
Alamo 
Battle of San Jacinto 
Goliad Massacre 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence 
Statehood 
Texas Rangers 
Texas Under Six Flags 
World War, 1939-1945 
Military Leaders and 
Heroes 
National Defense 
War Industries 
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Homestead Law 
HOSPITALS 
Hospitals, Children’s 
Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation 
Immigrants 
Mexicans 
Independence Day Enter- 
tainment 
INDIANS 


The Alabamas 

Wars, Battles, and Raids 
INDUSTRIES AND 
RESOURCES 

Agriculture 

Soil Conservation 

Carbon Black 

Cattle 

Clay 


Coal 
Cotton Industry 
Cotton Mills 
Dairying 
Forests and Forestry 
Fruit Culture 
Gypsum 
Helium 
Irrigation 
Lumber 
Manufacturing 
Meat Industry 
Mineral Resources 
Natural Resources 
Conservation 
Oil Industry 
Paper Manufacturing 
Pecan Industry 
Petroleum 
Petroleum Conservation 
Potash Industry 
Quicksilver 
ubber 


Tne Oil 
War Industries 
Insurance 
Inventions 
Journalism and Journalists 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Labor and Capital 
LIBRARIES 
College and University 
Baylor University 
Browning Collection 
University of Texas 
Extention Loan 
Library 
Garcia 
Stark Collection 
Wrenn 
Municipal and County 
People’s Library Movement 
Rare Book Collections 
State Library 
LITERATURE 
General 
Early Texas Writers 
Feature Writers 
Promotion of Texas 
Literature 
Texas in Literature 
Women Writers 


|| 
Scenery 
South Texas 
Topography 
Lakes 
Mountains 
Rivers History 
West Texas Tribes me 
Wild Life = 
“ay 
Moody 
Neff 
O’Daniel 
Sterling 
Stevenson 
4 
| a 
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| Salt 
Sheep 
Silk 
Silver 
Soy Beans 
Steel 
Sulphur 
Harris, T. C. 
Horn, Paul 
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Prose Writers 
(Other than fiction 
writers) 
Beaty, John A. 
Davis, Mollie E. Moere 
Dixon, Royal 
Dobie, J. Frank 
Duval, John C. 
Emmett, Chris 
Haley, J. Evetts 
House, Boyce 
Jones, Howard Mumford 
Lomax, John A. 
Rollins, Hyder 
Smith, T. V. 
Walker, Stanley 
Webb, Walter Prescott 
Young, Stark 
Women Writers 
Poetry 
Bluebonnet Poems 
Poetry Society of Texas 
Poets Laureate 
Poets 
Men (Collective) 
Women (Collective) 
Babb, Stanley 
Baker, Karle Wilson 
Bard, W. E. 
Chittenden, William 
Lawrence (Larry) 
Clark, Wm. Russell 
Crowell, Grace Noll 
Dresbach, Glenn Ward 
Fortune, Jan Isabelle 
Greer, Hilton Ross 
Harris, Hazel Harper 
Hill, Clyde Walton 
Johnson, Siddie Joe 
Lewis, Judd Mortimer 
Michaelis, Aline 
Montgomery, Whitney 
Moreland, Patrick 
Nance, Berta Hart 
Ransom, Nancy Richey 
bertson, Lexie Dean 
Russell, David R. 
Sjolander, John 
Smith, Dollilee Davis 
Smith, Goldie Capers 
Drama 
Playwrights 
Godbold, Mollie Moore 
Parke, James H. 
Pillot, Eugene 
Rogers, John William 
Scarborough, George 
Fiction 
Fiction Writers 
Men (Collective) 
Women (Collective) 
Adams, Andy 


Anderson, Edward 

Austin, Anne 

Barr, Amelia 

Benefield, Barry 

Benson, Eliza 

Byrd, Sigman 

Cross, Ruth 

Crowell, Chester 

Crowell, Evelyn Miller 

Cunningham, Eugene 

Davis, J. Frank 

Elser, Frank 

Hervey, Harry 

Houston, Margaret 
Belle 

Johansen, Margaret A. 

Joseph, Donald 

Krey, Laura 

Lanham, Edwin 

Patterson, Norma 

Pattullo, George 

Perry, George S. 

Porter, Katherine Anne 

Scarborough, Dorothy 

Thomason, John W., 


Jr. 
Short Stories 
Short Story Writers 
Texas in Short Story 
Historians 
Barker, Eugene C. 
Webb, Walter P. 
Little Theater 
McDonald Observatory 
Moving Picture Actors and 
Actresses 
Martin, Mary 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 
City Government 
Civic Improvement 
Civic Organizations 
County Government 
Parks 
Sanitation 
Water Supply 
Museums 
MUSIC 
General 
Bands 
Folk Music 
Musical Organizations 
Opera 
Orchestras 
Organists 
Pianists 
Violinists 
Composers and Musicians 
Composers of Songs 
Fox, Oscar J. 
George, Anna E. 
Guion, David 
Marsh, William 
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Morris, Harold 

Renard, Frank 

Samaroff, Olga 
Steinfeldt, John 

Van der Stucken, Frank 
Van Katwijk, Paul 


Venth, Carl 
Singers 
Aves, Dreda 


Corona, Leonora 
Diaz, Rafael 
Harrell, Mack 
Luchesse, Josephine 
State Song 
Names, Geographical] 
NEGROES IN TEXAS 
Slavery 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Playgrounds 
Public Health 
Public Lands 
Radio 
RAILROADS 
History 
Rangers 
S,ECLAMATION 
Irrigation 
Colorado River Preject 
Religious Institutions and 
Affairs 
ROADS 
Construction 
Finance 
Historic 
Roadside Improvement 
San Jacinto Day Entertain- 
ments 
TAXATION 
Income Tax 
Limitation on Tangible 
Property 
Personal Property 
Sales Tax 
Transactions 
Topography 
(See DESCRIPTION) 
TRANSPORTATION 
Highway Transportation, 
Regulation 
Trusts and Corporations 
Woman, Law 
Woman Suffrage 
WOMEN 
(See also BIOGRAPHY) 
Employment of Women 
Women and World War 
Women in Politics 
Women’s Clubs 
Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
Headquarters 
Leaders 


Dr. S. W. Geiser, of Southern Methodist University at Dallas, 
sends the following note for the Texas Collection. 


A recent paper by Prof. A. S. Romer,! “correcting” my statement? that 
Jacob Boll’s Permian vertebrate-fossil collecting in the “Red Beds” of 
Texas dates from 1876, has received a rejoinder® correcting his “correction.” 


1A. S. Romer, “Texas Red Beds Collecting.” (News Bulletin of the 

Society of Vertebrate Paleontology, No. 16, 31 Dec., 1945, pp. 25-27.) 
2S. W. Geiser, Naturalists of the Frontier, 1937, p. 31. 
3S. W. Geiser, “Jacob Boll’s collecting in the Texas Permian: a note and a 

correction.” (Field & Laboratory, XIV, 1946, pp. 102-104.) 
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Boll, said Romer, collected fossils in 1871 in northwest Texas and based 
his statement on a dated label. In my rejoinder, I pointed out by a 
month-to-month schedule of Boll’s activities from 1869 to 1877 that in 
the year 1871 he could have collected only during January and February, 
if at all. Without stressing the matter, I also pointed out that Indian 
troubles in northwest Texas made more than doubtful any such collecting 
before 1875, when the Indians were finally decisively defeated in a series 
of Army campaigns in northwest Texas. I also stated that in 1928, mem- 
bers of Boll’s family, then living, told me that his first trip to the Wichita 
country of Texas was made in 1876, as appears in the Naturalists of the 
Frontier—the subject of Romer’s “correction.” 

Texans who have read with any degree of attention Wilbarger’s Indian 
Depredations in Texas and Sowell’s Rangers and Pioneers of Texas will 
not need to be reminded of the fact that the years 1870-71 were the most 
acute years of Indian hostility and depredation in northwest Texas. Wil- 
barger gives historic incidents at pages 541, 549, 555ff., and 597 of his 
second edition. Sowell gives an extended detailed account (pp. 232-409) 
of the Texas Ranger campaign of 1870-71 [Nov. 5 to mid-July] in the 
Wichita country of northwest Texas, which will dissipate all trans-Hud- 
sonian notions that Boll may have collected fossils or anything else “on 
Beaver Creek, 50 miles north of Ft. Belknap” in the year 1871. 

I can only regret that Professor Romer, a vertebrate paleontologist of 
great distinction connected with Harvard University, did not avail himself, 
before publication, of sources of information that have been for many 
years freely available to fellow-scientists. Romer’s statement first-above 
cited, should be corrected to read that “the year 1946 marks the 70th 
anniversary of vertebrate-fossil collecting in the Red Beds of Texas,” 
instead of the seventy-fifth. 


Hobart Huson prepared a souvenir program of thirty-six 
pages entitled Refugio County Commemoration of Centennial 
of Statehood of Texas as a contribution to Refugio County’s 
participation in the state-wide centennial of statehood programs. 
The pamphlet-program was printed by the Refugio Timely Re- 
marks for use in connection with the celebration held at Refugio 
on February 15, 1946. The observance featured a Kangaroo 
Court, Old Settler’s Reunion, Statehood Centennial Program, 
and a Costume Ball. The commemorative address was delivered 
by Judge Harbert Davenport, Brownsville, a past president of 
the Association. Included in the printed program are a “Thumb- 
nail History of Annexation” and many of the interesting facts 
of Refugio County’s history. 


A release from the University news service carried by the 
Panhandle Herald of February 15, 1946, tells of the acquisition 
by the University archives of valuable Texana materials. 
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Letters, books, photographs, and newspaper cuttings belonging to Peter 
Hansbrough Bell, governor of Texas from 1850 to 1853, have been pre- 
sented to the University of Texas archives by Mrs. B. B. Broun of York, 
Alabama. 

The material was owned by the late Mrs. L. C. Bradley of York, mother 
of Mrs. Broun, and it was given to her by Governor Bell when he resided 
in North Carolina. 

Of particular interest to Texans are letters pertaining to the Mexican 
War and two maps of Texas and Indian Territory, showing lines of the 
Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe Railroad. 

Peter H. Bell came to Velasco, Texas, in April, 1836, and joined the 
Texan army as a private at San Jacinto. In 1837 he was made assistant 
adjutant general; in 1839 he was inspector general of the Texas army; in 
1840 he joined the Rangers, and in 1845 he became captain of the Rangers. 
During the Mexican War he was a colonel of volunteers. 

He became governor in 1850 and resigned in order to represent the 
western district of Texas in the U. S. Congress. He served two terms in 
Congress. Soon after, he moved to North Carolina to make his permanent 
home, and he died in 1898. 

x * 


For a thirty-minute investment in good citizenship read, 
“History—A Science?” by Clarence P. Gould in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXII (December, 1945), 375-388. 
Professor Gould contends that history should have utility— 
some functional value. 


All sorts of present-day problems are crying for the application of 
principles that lie right on the surface of history. ... To carry out a 
history program such as has been outlined (the use of the facts of history 
to guide the present and predict the future), there will be need for a 
great many scholars and a great deal of money. Unfortunately, since the 
lessons derived from history cannot be converted into private gain, it is 
going to be difficult for the historian to convince a commercially-minded 
public that the science of history justifies the investment of money. ... 
Congress is considering measures to promote scientific research and train- 
ing with only scant mention of the social studies which alone can make a 
world in which technology is safe and profitable. While construction of 
atomic bombs is the business of natural scientists, the political control of 
the bomb, like that of any other weapon, is purely a matter of social 
science; yet many people are demanding that the control of the bomb be 
vested in a commission of natural scientists without even a suggestion that 
social scientists be included. Why is all this? Chiefly because the social 
sciénces, with the partial exception of economics, have not made themselves 
practical. The world does not know what the social sciences have to offer, 
and of all the social sciences, history is the least appreciated. It is time 
for historians themselves to awaken to the fact that they hold the keys 


to the future. 
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It is pleasing to pick up odds and ends telling of the service 
of Texas books. One such account deals with the pleasure many 
of General Wainwright’s men received through reading Dora 
Neill Raymond’s Captain Lee Hall of Texas during their long 
Japanese imprisonment. Mrs. F. W. Hanger of San Antonio, 
wife of Lieutenant Colonel F. W. Hanger, military governor of 
Passau, Bavaria, gives the story in a letter to Mrs. Raymond, 
a fellow of the Association. 


Recently a friend of ours, Colonel N. C. Pilet of New Orleans, returned 
from three and a half years as a Japanese prisoner of war. He was on 
Gen. Wainwright’s staff and with him all through the long imprisonment. 
Colonel Pilet came through San Antonio to see us and one of the first 
things he told me was that he had discovered my name listed in the 
acknowledgments of “Capt. Lee Hall of Texas.’ He said your book was 
in their prison library and that every man read it from cover to cover. 
Col. Pilet said that seeing my name really meant a lot to him when he 
was so far from home and under such terrible circumstances. He said 
your book was practically to pieces with being read so much. 


Kw 


Former president L. W. Kemp has furnished the following 
interesting and valuable note: 


The following is inscribed on the base supporting the two cannons 
mounted in front of the State Capitol in Austin: 


On the Front: 
Presented 
to 
THE ie OF TEXAS 
Maj. Gen. T. J. Chambers 
1836 


On the Side: 


This gun was used in the Texas Revolution and in the Civil War. For 
many years it was mounted in front of the State, War and Navy 
Building, Washington, D.C. Through the efforts of Hon. W. C. Day, 
Supt. of Public Buildings and Grounds and Hon. A. S. Burleson, it was 
returned to Texas, in 1910. 


The above statement is somewhat misleading. The cannons were not 
manufactured until the year 1837, and they were not presented to the 
Republic of Texas by General Chambers. As agent for the Republic he 
purchased the guns with public funds. McClung, Wade and Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, were given an order to manufacture six cannons. The 
following information regarding the guns is found in the diary of General 


Chambers: 
From Cincinnati, January 8, 1837, General Chambers recorded: “Wrote 
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to McClung, Wade and Co. about the six cannon, I ordered them to make 


for our army.” 
At Cincinnati, February 9, he wrote: “Received a letter from Major 


[Hugh] McLeod, Pittsburgh, informing me that the cannon are nearly 


ready.” 
From Frankfort, Kentucky, March 16, 1887, General Chambers recorded: 


“Wrote to McLeod giving him orders to come forthwith, either with or 
without the cannon and in this case to bring with him the funds placed 


in his hands.” 

On April 13, 1837, General Chambers wrote: “Had my cannon, waggons, 
horses and whole baggage train embarked on the steamer Kentuckian for 
New Orleans; it leaves tomorrow and Col. [Charles L.] Harrison, Major 
[Hugh] McLeod and Captain ————— Sylvester and a few men will go 


with her.” 
x & & 


Beauford Chambless, 5266-A Waterman Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, a new member of the Association, has under way a 
definitive study of David G. Burnet. Chambless has recently 
furnished the office a nine-page mimeographed report of source 
materials on Burnet. This valuable source of information has 
been placed in the archives for the convenience of research 
students. 


After four years with the United States Navy, Allen Maxwell 
has returned to Southern Methodist University to become direc- 
tor of the University Press in Dallas and editor of the Southwest 
Review. 

xk & * 

J. R. Eanes, Comanche, Texas, has requested information 
from readers of the Quarterly concerning Kizan Spring, situ- 
ated about one-half mile from the South Leon River at a point 
sixteen miles east of Logans Gap. He writes that as a boy he 
recalls having seen evidences of a settler’s cabin near the spring. 
The name has fascinated Mr. Eanes since his childhood, and 
. he would like to learn the origin of it. If any of the members 
of the Association can help solve this problem for Mr. Eanes, 
they will answer a long-standing question for him and help to 
clarify the origin of another Texas place-name. 


Bill Hogan, recently Captain William R. Hogan, now back 
with the archives department of Louisiana State University, 
sent in Colonel Edward Stiff’s The Texan Emigrant (Cincinnati, 
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1840) for the book auction. Hogan especially commended the 
last paragraph of Stiff’s introduction in which he told off his 
critics in advance. Despite its more than a century of age, the 
paragraph has a punch and a charm which recommends it to 
the Texas Collection. 


There is no class of men in the world more to be pitied, or more obnoxious 
to all the courtesies and decencies of life, than illiberal critics. Their only 
aim is to discover or manufacture faults for others, and upon their success 
in such laudable business, depend their reputation and their revenues. 
As the end and aim of their being is to growl, were perfection itself 
permitted to visit the earth, they would bark all the louder, and howl the 
more ludicrous, in dread of the doom of starvation. No sin in an Author 
is so provoking, as that of being above the reach of their shallow judgment 
—no crime so unpardonable as dignified contempt. Critics are an uncon- 
ditional nuisance. False lights to the near-sighted. Dampers to the timor- 
ous. Ghosts to the over-sensitive and scrupulous genius. Impotent and 
despised by the high-minded, and they are positive torments to themseives. 
Heaven reform them, and pardon their sins! 


The Beaumont Enterprise-Journal inaugurated a series of 
East Texas Pioneer Stories in its issue for January 13, 1946, 
with an account of Simon Wiess, one of Beaumont’s first mer- 
chants. The following note explains the series: 

This is one of a series of sketches of pioneer Texans, written by members 
of the Tejas chapter, Daughters of the Republic of Texas, about their 
lineal ancestors. Such biographies, covering the contributions made by 
these early settlers to the Republic of Texas, are one of the requirements 
of membership in the DRT. The series is presented at this time in cele- 
bration of the Texas centennial of statehood. The sketches are on file 
with Mrs. Sarah Morris, chapter registrar, who, with Mrs. Aubrey Orr, 
president, is responsible for them. 


x 


Permission to use the picture, ‘‘Meusebach’s Treaty with the 
Indians,” appearing opposite page 132 was kindly extended by 
Mr. William Petmecky, general chairman of the Fredericksburg 
Centennial Celebration. 

= 


Mrs. Ella Stevens Watson, of Hillsboro, specialist on the 
history of Hill County, was named Texas Mother of 1946 by 
the American Mothers Committee of the Golden Rules Founda- 
tion in New York. 
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A genuine interest in Texas means in part an interest in 
plains. To know a subject well one needs a wide basis for 
comparison. Erik R. von Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s ‘“Plainsmen and 
Mountaineers,” in Thought for March, 1946, is a challenging 
study in land utilization and the fundamental relationship of 
man to his environment. It has implications for a section of 


Texas culture. 
x ox Sx 


The following persons and institutions are welcomed as new 
members of the Association. 


Mr. Harry Landa Mr. Bob Pool, Manager 
Alamo National Bldg. The Dallas Athletic Club 
San Antonio, Texas Dallas, Texas 
Mr. C. F. Arrowood Mr. R. Wright Armstrong 
Sutton Hall 225 Executive Assistant 
: nion Station Building 
Mrs. Roberta C. Hendrix 
Houston 2, Texas 
Galveston, Texas Miss Edna Gordon 
— 713 Johnson Ave. 
115 Devine Road 
San Antonio, Texas a Hg Denis 
. Fairview St. 
Mrs. T. L. Burchfield B 
2300 Eighth Street 
Bay City, Texas Mr. Gerry Doyle 
Mr. L. T. Taylor 
t, 

Supt. of Public Instruction ee 
Edna, Texas a Warner 
Mrs. W. Douthitt i, Texas 
Box 345 
Henrietta, Texas Mrs. Harold Fisher 

814 Stoneleigh Hotel 
Mrs. Myrtle Braman Dallas, Texas 


206 W. Stayton Avenue 
Miss Ruth Gillete Hardy 


Victoria, Texas RFD. Vall 
.F.D. Spring Valley 

Mr. D. H. Braman Rockland County 

902 W. Stayton Avenue New York 


Victoria, Texas 
Mrs. Gladys P. Austin 
1414 Mockingbird Lane Amalie. 
Tyler, Texas 
Mr. L. S. R. Clarke 


Mrs. Karl Kerr 

Marlin High School 221 Mueller St. 
Marlin, Texas Uvalde, Texas 

Mrs. J. M. Wilson Mr. William A. McLeod 
Marlin High School 304 Depot St. 


Marlin, Texas Cuero, Texas 
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Mr. W. H. Lewis 
335 E. Palm 
Burbank, California 


Miss Mary E. Francis 
Anson High School 
Anson, Texas 


Mrs. William R. Moore 
3110 Ave. L. 
Ft. Worth 5, Texas 


Miss Audree Lewis 
James S. Deady School 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. D. L. Kelley 
7731 Joplin St. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Fred Green 
Box 24 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Hazel A. Peterson 
4123 Hawthorne 
Dallas 4, Texas 


Mr. William H. Cryer 
Winters, Texas 


Rev. Samuel W. Riley 
Box 10138 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. E. M. Connell 
Box 591 
Anson, Texas 


Mr. Robert L. Manning 
509 Bowie Ave. 
Mart, Texas 


Lt. (j.g.) Wayne Lawrence 
Groveton, Texas 


Miss Helen Hunnicutt 
405 West Twelfth Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Minnie B. Cameron 
Reference Librarian 

San Antonio Public Library 
San Antonio, Texas 


J. Evetts Haley, Jr. 
JH Ranch 
Spearman, Texas 


Miss Marie L. Frost 
1117 Avenue F 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Geo. Richards 
2005 Exposition Blvd. 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mrs. L. F. Smith 
Marshall Senior High School 
Marshall, Texas 


Miss Lula Lee McMeans 
Box 334 
La Coste, Texas 


Mrs. O. P. Jungman 
La Coste, Texas 


Mrs. Rebecca L. Miles 
Scottish Rite Dormitory 
Austin 18, Texas 


Mrs. Pauline Kobbe 
506 Terrace Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Walter Foster 
Princess Louise Hotel 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. W. Henry Miller 
3705 Parkwood Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. J. W. Markham 
703 East 24th Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. V. A. Cuneo 
4003 Duval 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. P. Tennant 
1906 San Gabriel 
Austin, Texas 


Rear Admiral W. L. Mann 
206 East 12th Street 
Georgetown, Texas 


Mrs. J. R. Wilhelm 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mrs. Wheat Bradford 
Rocksprings, Texas 


Mr. Stanley Walker 
Lampasas, Texas 


Mrs. Buela Straus 
206 E. 15th 
Austin, Texas 


Eula Haskew 
1004 Main 
Brownwood, Texas 


Mrs. R. H. Compton 
4255 Bishop 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mrs. Mary F. Lambert 
Refugio, Texas 
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Miss Irene New 
Research Assistant 
Burlington Lines 
547 W. Jackson 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wm. H. Bush Collection 
Amarillo Public Library 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mrs. Norma Louise Barnett 
527 Hathaway 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Warren S. Bellows 
Box 2132 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Charles R. Moore 
Box 1590 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. R. W. Colglazier 
326 Seguin Road 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Charles E. Hoff 
326 Seguin Road 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. H. B. Zachry 
Box 1869 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Wallace W. Braden 
Herring Hotel 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. Claud Vaughn 
1819 Speedway 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Miss Annie C. Terrill 
816 Porter St. 
San Antonio 3, Texas 


Mrs. N. Starks Dougherty 
Box 44 
Anson, Texas 


Mrs. John F. Odonohoe 
600 Fillmore St. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. W. A. Browning 
205 Exposition Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ned B. Hoffman 
406 Mid-Continent Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Bryant F. Collins 
Collins Construction Co. 
P. O. Box 1192 

Austin, Texas 


Mr. W. C. Richards 
Box 470 
Athens, Texas 


Mr. J. Rutledge Hill 
412 Texas Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Harold J. Buck 

Talco Asphalt and Refining Division 
1008 Magnolia Building 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Holland Page 
Box 1181 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James Guy Lott 
P. O. Box 510 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mrs. Mary Una Carmack 

New York State Reconstruction 
Home 

West Haverstraw, New York 


Mrs. Betty Bingham Munson 
Angleton, Texas 


Mr. Thomas C. Davis 
District Engineer 

Texas Highway Department 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. H. S. Hudson 
1900 West 38th St. 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Bradley C. Jefferson 
4319 West Potomac 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Miss Rosamond Marshall 
Room 903, Equitable Bldg. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Mr. Dale N. Morrison 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. J. C. Ansley 
162 Katherine Court 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Mr. John E. Blair 
Texas Highway Department 
Bryan, Texas 


Col. Ike Ashburn 
Todd Houston Shipbuilding Com- 


pany 
1527 Commerce Building 
Houston, Texas 


Dr. Frank E. Lozo, Jr. 
Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
Box 2037 

Tyler, Texas 


Mr. George Kiles 
1506 West Lynn Street 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mr. J. W. Perry 
501 Insurance Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Thomas C. Davis 
3218 Gilbert 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. John Dalrymple 
Panhandle Construction Co. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Mr. A. E. Lehmberg 
214 Castano 
San Antonio 2, Texas 


Mr. R. E. McKee 
1918 Texas Ave. 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. James M. Dellinger, Supt. 
Brown & Root, Ine. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. A. E. Morgan 
6708 Lakewood Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ray M. Thompson 
709 Bourbon St. 
New Orleans 16, La. 


Mrs. C. W. Woody 
Box 87 
Globe, Arizona 


Mr. J. F. Johnson 
4308 Speedway 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James V. Lovell 
The Dallas Times Herald 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Ernestine Edmunds 
257 Yellowstone 

Corner Concepcion Road 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Mr. D. D. Williamson 

Talco Asphalt and Refining Division 
American Liberty Oil Company 
Littlefield Building 

Austin, Texas 


Mr. H. D. Addison 
Box 262 
Conroe, Texas 


Mr. Alton E. Robertson 
112 Geneseo Road 
San Antonio 2, Texas 


Mr. Robert L. Jones 
History Dept. 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Mr. Darrell G. Lochte 
204 Schreiner Bank Bldg. 
Kerrville, Texas 


Mr. William D. Morris 
1926 Sixth Ave. 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Mr. H. Truman Dean 
2005 Fort Worth Nat’l. Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Nardecchia 
2813 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 
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Maverick Town—The Story of Old Tascosa. By John L. Mc- 
Carty. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press), 1946. 
Pp. xiii+277. Illustrations by Harold Bugbee. $3.00. 

It is useless to look on a modern map of Texas for Tascosa 
because the town is not there. It died so long ago that the map- 
makers have forgotten it. Therefore it is necessary to locate 
it—tell where it was—for the benefit of the modern reader. 
So put your index finger on the northwest corner of the Pan- 
handle of Texas where there is a checkerboard of square or 
rectangular counties. Move two counties south and you come 
to Oldham County wherein Tascosa used to be. Oldham County 
is long on the east-west axis, and through its northern half the 
South Canadian makes its way eastward, escaping from New 
Mexico only to run into Oklahoma. The Canadian, being short 
on water and long on sand, is indeed a hard river to cross, a 
fact learned first by the buffalo and last by the roadbuilders. 
Let us follow the Canadian east and look for a crossing. Just 
before we leave Oldham County we come to a smooth valley, 
broadened by tributary creeks, wherein tall and lush grass grew 
in contrast to the short grass of the surrounding High Plains. 
Here was the easy crossing, the only one for a long way in 
either direction, ‘‘a location ideally suited for a village or town.” 
The buffalo opened it, the Indians used it, the Comancheros 
sojourned at it, but the Americans took it and built a short- 
lived town called Tascosa. 

The name came from the Spanish word atascosa, descriptive 
of the boggy valley, but the word was too much for the cowboys 
and they corrupted it without entirely spoiling its beauty, 
Tascosa. 

The significance of Tascosa can be easily understood if we 
bear in mind its location on a mean river. at an easy crossing 
in a semi-arid empire of short grass which fell away westward 
into the breaks of the Rio Grande in New Mexico and rolled 
eastward into Oklahoma. This meant that all the cowmen who 
in the late seventies and early eighties invaded that vast land 
north or south of the Canadian would find Tascosa their natural 
business center. All the little men who clung to the banks of 
the stream would gather there, and every cowboy who wanted 
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to mail a letter, see a girl, turn a card, or get drunk, would ride 
for Tascosa. Not only that, but trail herds coming up from 
the south and bound for Dodge City would water at the Cana- 
dian, and bed down on the plain with a light guard while the 
main crew took in the town. 

Among the big men were these: Goodnight, Beals, Chisum, 
Littlefield, and Lee. The big outfits branded LX, LS, LIT, and 
XIT, and that most intriguing of all names, the Jinglebob, 
brands known from the Rio Grande to the Milk River. 

When the valley had filled up with little men and the vast 
plains with big outfits, strife was inevitable in and around 
Tascosa. Out of this strife emerged the outlaws personified by 
Charlie Bowdre and Billy the Kid and their counterfoils, Jim 
East and Pat Garrett, and of all these we have'heard perhaps 
enough. The author makes a wide digression in order to get 
the story of the death of Billy the Kid into his volume, and he 
does this despite the fact that he is able to stock Boothill with- 
out leaving Tascosa, and in his chapter on the Big Fight he has 
a contest which makes the death of the overworked Billy the 
Kid look like ambush. This was a real fight between the cow- 
boys of the big LS outfit and the little men of Tascosa. Three 
LS cowboys were killed, along with an innocent and too curious 
“poverty-laden” immigrant named Jess Sheets. 

The function of this review is to follow the process going on 
at Tascosa and not get lost in the pistol smoke. The big outfits 
were crowding out the little fellows, intimidating them with 
“cowboys who knew how to shoot.” The Big Fight grew out 
of the enmity thus engendered, and on this occasion the cow- 
boys who knew how to shoot got the worst of it. Three of them 
were given a joint funeral on Boothill with a dignified Episco- 
pal service. Jess Sheets, killed in the cross-fire, was buried in 
another part of the cemetery. 

The chapter on barbed wire brings the story of Tascosa’s 
rise to an end. The rest is a story of its decline, for barbed 
wire not only fenced the big ranches and the small farms in, 
but it just as effectively fenced Tascosa out. The story of the 
fencing of the Frying Pan Ranch at a cost of $39,000 is a con- 
tribution to the history of fencing, a story that has not yet been 
written. The author could have had better sources on this sub- 
ject and saved himself some errors, by writing the American 
Steel and Wire Museum at Worcester, Massachusetts. Barbed 
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wire was invented by Joseph Glidden at DeKalb, Illinois, in 
1873 and not in 1874. It was later manufactured by Washburn 
and Moen, not Coen, at Worcester, Massachusetts, and not at 
DeKalb, although the factory at DeKalb probably continued to 
operate. 

The chapter on the Tascosa Pioneer, frontier newspaper es- 
tablished by C. F. Rudolph, should be of much interest to all 
newspaper men. Rudolph boosted the town and thought it 
needed only the railroad to make it great. As a matter of fact 
after barbed wire came a railroad would have made little dif- 
ference. The editor sang his swansong in 1891 with a leader 
entitled ‘““Here We Quit You.” Two years later, a flood broke 
a long drought and washed most of Tascosa away. The other 
houses have been moved or fallen down. The editor thought 
Tascosa died because the railroad missed it. I am not sure what 
the author’s autopsy shows, but I am of the opinion that Tas- 
cosa died of barbed wire strangulation. 

The author, John McCarty, is a newspaper man and publisher 
of Amarillo. It is obvious that he has sought his sources far 
and wide, and he has used them with skill. Though the writing 
is in the main historical in style, there are some striking pas- 
sages. The following description of the season when the Big 
Fight occurred may be literature: “Spring was coming up from 
the south and reaching long fingers of warmth over the cap- 
rock.” The University of Oklahoma Press is maintaining its 
high standard of book making. Harold Bugbee’s drawings have 
lost none of their charm. It is good that the story of Old 
Tascosa has been saved while the sources are fresh—good that 
the whole job has been done by the Southwest. 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


University of Texas 


Robert E. Lee in Texas. By Carl Coke Rister. Norman (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press), 1946. Pp. ix+183. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Much has been written about Robert E. Lee, whom General 
Winfield Scott characterized as “America’s very best soldier.” 
Dr. Rister’s study of this great American is confined chiefly to 
the four years of his life preceding the Civil War. For twenty- 
five months of this turbulent period Lee saw service in Texas, 
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a sufficient length of time for Texans to claim him partially as 
their own. 

When the fifty-one-year-old Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee 
reached San Antonio on his way to Camp Cooper in March, 1856, 
he was making his second visit to the Lone Star State. Ten years 
before, as a captain in the engineering corps of the United 
States Army, Lee first visited San Antonio, a town of approx- 
imately two thousand inhabitants at the time. His visit was 
terminated a few weeks later when he marched southward with 
General John E. Woll to win fame and glory in the Mexican 
War. 

Following the war with Mexico, Colonel Lee was rewarded 
for his conspicuous heroism and skill by an appointment to the 
superintendency of West Point. He served in this capacity for 
two years (September 1, 1852, to April 12, 1855) before events 
along the border caused him to be separated from his family 
and friends and transferred to Camp Cooper. Here on the 
Indian frontier in Texas, isolation, rawness, inconvenience, 
deprivation, and death were commonplace. The next four years 
were critical ones for Lee as well as for the nation. Camp 
Cooper was a lonely outpost, eighteen hundred miles from home, 
where the federal government was attempting to “humanize” 
the wild Comanche. Lee’s frequent letters to his ailing wife, 
Mary, from which the author draws much material, reflect his 
intense feeling for his family and Virginia. 

He was placed in charge of the famous Second Cavalry, 
which was later to furnish so many of the field commanders for 
Confederate and Union armies, and according to Dr. Rister, it 
was this experience that furnished him the strength, wisdom, 
and maturity for the great role he was destined to play. The 
dull monotony of life at the frontier outpost was occasionally 
broken by a fruitless Indian chase, which could be exciting, or 
by court-martial duty, which more often was dull and dreary 
but no doubt afforded the Virginian an opportunity to view 
firsthand the size and potential greatness of Texas. 

In July, 1857, Lee left Fort Cooper to take command of the 
Department of Texas at San Antonio. Shortly thereafter the 
death of his father-in-law took him back to his family in Vir- 
ginia, where he was to remain for almost two years. During 
this visit Colonel Lee was called to command a detachment of 
marines to apprehend the mad John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 
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In January, 1860, he was ordered back to Texas, and before 
he joined the Second Cavalry, which was then stationed at 
Fort Mason, he led an expedition of troops to the Rio Grande 
against the outlaw Juan Cortinas; the expedition was disap- 
pointing in that Cortinas escaped into the interior of Mexico. 

In a short time Texas was to secede from the Union, and Lee 
was ordered back to Washington. As he climbed into the army 
ambulance to leave the state forever, a fellow-officer asked him, 
“Colonel, do you intend to go South or remain North?” His 
reply was, “I shall never bear arms against the United States, 
but it may be necessary for me to carry a musket in defense 
of my native state, Virginia.” Lee left Texas unaware of the 
great contribution he had made and of the effect that Texas 
had had on him. The author concludes that his service there 
brought his physical, mental, and spiritual powers into com- 
plete co-ordination and made him master of himself. 

The study of Lee is in some respects psychological. It is 
a thorough study of a little known phase of the great general’s 
career, and it promises to take a place in the enduring literature 
of the Southwestern frontier. 

GENE HOLLON 


University of Oklahoma 


The Last Trek of the Indians. By Grant Foreman. Chicago 
(University of Chicago Press), 1946. Pp. 382. Bibliogra- 
phy, index, and maps. $4.00. 

Another readable, interesting, and valuable book has come 
from the gifted pen of Grant Foreman. More than forty years 
of painstaking research have gone into Mr. Foreman’s efforts 
to recapture the history of the American Indians. The volume 
under review is ample proof that his efforts have not been in 
vain. Already he has told the story of the great exodus of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, a story unsurpassed in pathos and ab- 
sorbing interest in American history, in his Indian Removal. 
Almost obscured in the shadow of this great exodus was the 
emigration of numerous smaller detachments of Indians living 
farther north. These fragments of once powerful Indian nations 
had come to rest temporarily in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
As the avid white man settled those states, he demanded the 
lands on which the Indians lived. The experiences of these 
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Indians and others from some of the western states and Texas 
in removing to Oklahoma—“Home of the Red Man’’—make up 
the records of The Last Trek. 

This is a factual book. It begins with the first treaty made 
with the Delaware Indians in 1778, when our government was 
in its infancy, and then traces the history of the removal of 
the northern Indians to Oklahoma. The scene is the broad 
expanse of that part of America which lies between the East 
Coast and Oklahoma. The people in the book live in its pages. 
They are the agents who mismanaged Indian affairs, the medi- 
cine men who called upon the Great Spirit to bury and smother 
the white men under the soil, the traders who sold cheap 
whiskey, and the homeless Indians who marched even though 
they were cold, sick, and grief-stricken. The Indians who left 
their hunting grounds for Oklahoma, where now the pitiful 
remains of once great tribes are being absorbed into the white 
man’s civilization, show us what can happen when people are 
driven from their homes by their more powerful neighbors. 

Not more than four, or possibly five, of Oklahoma’s Indian 
tribes are indigenous. The movement of the immigrant Indians 
to their present and final home is a vital story in history. To 
attain an accurate picture of the Indians dealt with in this book, 
it may be necessary, says the author, “to revise preconceptions 
of them.” The uninformed, if he has any impressions at all, 
is likely to think of Indian tribes as permanent organizations 
with fixed limits and populations. On the contrary, many of 
the tribes north of the Ohio were permanent neither in their 
homes nor in their tribal organizations and territional limits. 
The government undertook Indian removal without plan or 
experience. There was no system and no order. In some in- 
stances, where a whole tribe could not be induced to move, a 
band or faction under the influence of a leader would surrender 
and start west. Where a faction was thus removed, the reader 
of current reports might be confused, thinking that the whole 
tribe had emigrated. 

The subject of migration of the Indians to their final home 
in Oklahoma automatically divides into tribal groups, periods, 
and phases. Broadly speaking, removal of the Indians from 
the east to the west side of the Mississippi River was substan- 
tially completed between 1830 and 1845. The second aspect of 
the movement takes into account the brief residences of these 
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Indians in Kansas, Texas, and southern Oklahoma (then called 
Miller County, Arkansas) before they were again uprooted and 
compelled to move. 

The first government emigration of Indians from Texas, 
under the guidance and protection of army escorts and Indian 
officials, took place in 1859, when the Tawaconi, Waco, Coman- 
che, Caddo, and Anadarko tribes were located on the Washita 
River, near the site of the present Anadarko. The Lipan was 
an Apache tribe which, at various periods of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, roamed over the lower Rio Grande 
in New Mexico eastward through Texas to the Gulf coast. 
Most of them were driven into Coahuila, Mexico, during the 
Texan Indian wars from 1845 to 1856, designed to exterminate 
the Indians within the Texas border. A few of them went to 
Oklahoma with the Tonkawa. 

Even though it is too late for Americans to rectify the mis- 
takes of the past in dealing with the Indians, The Last Trek 
closes with a hopeful note. 

The influence of missionaries on the morals of the Indians, along with 
education in the field of proper living, sanitation, substitution of medical 
care for incantations of medicine men, enactment and enforcement of 
laws against the introduction of whiskey—all tended to place the Indian’s 
health on a par with that of the white man and to arrest the rapid death 
rate among them, until now, under the present enlightened Indian admin- 
istration, the norm of the Indian’s birth and death rate is very similar to 
that of his white brother. 

OHLAND MORTON 


Edinburg Junior College 


Three New Mexico Chronicles: The Exposicién of Don Pedro 
Bautista Pino, 1812; the Ojeada of Lic. Antonio Barreiro, 
1832; and the Additions by Don José Agustin de Escudero, 
1849. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Bailey 
Carroll and J. Villasana Haggard. Albuquerque (The Qui- 
vira Society), 1942. Pp. xxxi+342. $10. 

The pattern of historical writing on New Mexico—from 
Hubert Howe Bancroft and Ralph Emerson Twitchell to the 
New Mexico Historical Review, the Quivira Society publications, 
and the Coronado Cuarto Centennial volumes—has been to 
stress the Spanish beginnings and the early development of 
the province. Except for attention to the coming of American 
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traders, the early nineteenth century has been almost totally 
neglected. Therein lies one of the principal merits of the present 
work and the chief justification for its translation and reprint- 
ing. 

It is, as the subtitle indicates, a composite affair. Pedro 
Bautista Pino, a genial and well-to-do ranchero, who was New 
Mexico’s delegate to the Spanish Cortes in 1811, began it as a 
report for the information of that congress. He supplied the 
data, but he relied on a Cadiz journalist, Juan Lépez Cancelada, 
to put them into good literary form. Two decades later, An- 
tonio Barreiro, a lawyer who had been briefly a resident of 
New Mexico, slightly amplified the Pino-Cancelada text and 
published it at Puebla. After seventeen more years, another 
lawyer, José Agustin de Escudero, brought out another edition 
at Mexico City, with additional notes, some drawn from his 
own observations and others abstracted from Josiah Gregg’s 
Commerce of the Prairies. 

The present translation takes this latter version as the point 
of departure. A preface and an introduction are inserted to 
prepare the reader for what is to follow. The Escudero opus 
then is presented, rendered into smooth-flowing English, and 
appropriately keyed so that with alertness one can distinguish 
the contributions of Pino, Barreiro, Escudero, and Gregg. The 
Pino and Barreiro printings are supplied in facsimile, and the 
whole is elucidated in some 395 notes, some of which are thor- 
ough explorations of interesting bypaths. 

Out of this diversity of contributors a perfectly unified work 
could hardly result. It is, furthermore, a somewhat hazardous 
book for the unwary reader, who might follow one or another 
of the authors into the error of supposing that New Mexico 
was discovered by Fray Agustin Ruiz [Rodriguez] (p. 6), that 
Onate brought with him sixty-five Franciscans (p. 10), that 
converts by 1631 numbered 500,000 (p. 17), or that the prin- 
cipal Indian revolt occurred in 1644 rather than 1680 (p. 7). 
On some of these matters the editors might have supplied a 
more explicit correction, though since the book’s use will doubt- 
less be primarily by those who are measurably versed in New 
Mexico history, this criticism may be unjust. In its earlier 
forms the trilogy has functioned since Bancroft’s day as “the 
greatest single source’ for New Mexican history from the 
closing years of Spanish control to the end of the Mexican 
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period. As enhanced by Carroll and Haggard, it is even more 
worthy of such a niche. 
JOHN WALTON CAUGHEY 


University of California at Los Angeles 


General George Crook: His Autobiography, Edited and Anno- 
tated by Martin F. Schmitt. Norman (University of Okla- 
homa Press), 1946, Pp. xviii+326. $3.00. 

General Crook’s manuscript contribution to this volume was 
written between 1885 and 1890. After his death his papers 
remained in possession of his wife during her life. Shortly 
thereafter, they passed into possession of Colonel Walter S. 
Schuyler, one-time aide of Crook. In 1939, Mrs. Schuyler gave 
them to the library of the Army War College. In 1942, Martin 
F. Schmitt found them and prepared the Autobiography for 
publication. 

After graduation from West Point in 1852, except for the 
Civil War interlude, Crook’s life was spent almost entirely in 
the West, fighting or supervising Indians. From 1852 to the 
Civil War, he was in Oregon, a rugged, well-watered, densely 
forested area; from 1866 to 1870, he was in Idaho and the 
adjacent country, broken, semi-desert, and subject to violent 
weather changes; from 1871 to 1875, and again from 1882 to 
1885, he was in Arizona, of rugged mountains and arid wastes; 
from 1875 to 1882, and again from 1885 to his death, he was 
in the Great Plains of short grass, blistering summer heat, and 
blinding winter blizzards. Thus, Crook fought all types of In- 
dians in almost every sort of terrain and variety of climate. 

Implacable and relentless in crushing hostiles, he tried to 
understand the friendly Indians. This was Crook’s campaign 
policy: prepare for an extended trip, use Indian scouts, travel 
as lightly as possible, move at night, and attack at daylight 
with a headlong rush, kill as many redmen as possible and 
destroy all supplies, then repeat the process until the enemies 
yield. The Indians feared and respected him. He was willing 
to be generous in order to save the lives of his soldiers. The 
only time he asked to be relieved of command was when the 
government failed to support him in his promises. In order to 
crush the hostile Apaches, who would abandon their reserva- 
tions and flee into Mexico, Crook had to coéperate with Mexican 
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leaders. This was not always. pleasant, but it did enable him 
to pursue Geronimo successfully. 

The only real Indian defeat Crook ever had, one that he never 
acknowledged, was with the Sioux on the Rosebud in 1876. 
Whether an actual defeat or not, it was a tactical one, for the 
Sioux attack prevented junction of Crook and Terry, prolonged 
the campaign, and must have contributed to Custer’s disaster 
on the Little Big Horn. This was Crook’s last major fight, but 
he concluded this campaign by leading his men on the Yellow- 
stone Expedition of fifty-two days, “the Horse meat march,” 
as it was called by the participants, which was threatened with 
disaster until ended at Deadwood in the Black Hills. By judi- 
cious use of threats and promises, Crook succeeded in getting 
the hostiles to surrender. Upon Terry’s retirement, Crook was 
promoted to major general and given command of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri. 

Crook came to feel that Indian troubles arose almost wholly 
from greed of the whites and rascality of Indian agents. The 
following quotation reflects his feelings: ‘This root [Camas, 
in the Bannock country] is their main source of food supply. 
I do not wonder and you will not either that when these Indians 
see their wives and children starving, and their last source of 
supply cut off, they go to war. And then we are sent out to 
kill them. It is an outrage.” 

The Civil War interlude, though not overly important or 
spectacular, brought steady promotion. Beginning as colonel of 
the 36th Ohio Infantry Regiment of Volunteers, Crook crushed 
the bushwhackers and disloyal elements of West Virginia. He 
participated in the Second Battle of Bull Run, won promotion 
at Antietam, was attached for several months to the Army of 
the Cumberland, served under General Hunter in the Lynchburg 
Campaign, and concluded his Civil War services with Phil 
Sheridan in the Valley Campaign. The following quotation 
gives his opinion of Sheridan: “It renders Gen. Sheridan’s 
claims and his subsequent actions in allowing the general public 
to remain under the impressions regarding his part in these 
battles, when he knew they were fiction, all the more contempt- 
ible. The adulations heaped on him by a grateful nation for his 
supposed genius turned his head which, added to his natural 
disposition, caused him to bloat his little carcass with de- 
bauchery and dissipation, which carried him off prematurely.” 
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Crook was strong in discipline. He never hesitated to use the 
drastic weapon of court-martial but won the respect of officers 
and men by personal leadership in battle and square dealings 
in camp. He did not encourage parade ground drill but pre- 
ferred training under campaign conditions. 

Editor Schmitt did an excellent job and deserves praise for 
discovery and publication of the Crook manuscript. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press continues its high standards. 

J. L. WALLER 

College of Mines 


Rochester: The Water-Power City, 1812-1854. By Blake L. 
McKelvey, Cambridge (Harvard University Press), 1945. 
Pp. xvi+383. Illustrations and index. $4.00. 

This publication has been made possible as the result of a 
fund left by a citizen of Rochester, Miss Kate Gleason, to be 
used for the establishment of a department of history in the 
Rochester Public Library. 

The City of Rochester budget provides for a city historian 
and an assistant city historian. Dr. Dexter Perkins has the 
first position, and the author of this book, Blake L. McKelvey, 
the second. Thus it is easily understood why this volume is a 
real contribution to American history. The story of Rochester 
is related according to the best standards of historical writing 
and constitutes a model of achievement in the portrayal of 
municipal growth in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Rochester is typical of many American communities located 
in regions with favorable natural resources. It has progressed 
through the usual setbacks—social, economic, and political up- 
heavals—to make one of the outstanding New York State cities. 
The story is told in most entertaining fashion, is rich in per- 
sonalities, and is fully documented in the footnotes. 

CorAL H. TULLIS 

University of Texas 
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Book Notes 


The Texas State Historical Association has received as a 
courtesy of the Secretaria de La Defensa Nacional two volumes 
entitled La Correspondencia de Augustin de Iturbide después 
de la Proclamacion del Plan de Iguala. 

These are valuable source materials to the historian. Vit6 
Alessio Robles has prepared the foreword and introduction 
which add to the value. 


Ex-Lieut. C. Stewart Peterson has sent the Association a 
copy of his biography of Admiral John A. Dahlgren, Father of 
Naval Ordnance. The book is dedicated “to the unknown Amer- 
ican sailors who died in all the wars of our nation.” The intro- 
duction was written by Rear Admiral Belknap. 


The Texas State Historical Association has received from Mr. 
Roy G. Blakey of the School of Business Administration of the 
University of Minnesota a Genealogy of the Blakey Family and 
Descendants with George, Whitsett, Haden, Anthony, Stockton, 
Gibson, and many other related antecedents. It is compiled and 
edited by Lue Adams Kress of Caldwell, Idaho. 


The Historical Commission of the City of Charleston, South 
Carolina, has issued a unique and interesting pamphlet en- 
titled The Charleston Almanack and Register for the Year 
of Our Lord, 1946. In form, content, and type it is modeled 
after the almanac of a century ago which was a valued posses- 
sion of every household. 


The Kentucky State Historical Society, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
has published a historical narrative of the news and period- 
ical press of Frankfort, Kentucky, 1795-1945. This should be 
valuable to students of the history of Kentucky. 


From the Maryland Historical Society the Association has 
received Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, 1766-68. This is Volume 61 of the Archives of Mary- 
land, edited by J. Hall Pleasants. 
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The Association acknowledges receipt of Volume 67 of the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1941-44. 
It contains twenty articles on historical subjects by various 
authors together with a list of officers and members. 


The University of Colorado has published in honor of George 
F. Reynolds a volume named Elizabethan Studies and Other 
Essays. George F. Reynolds was for forty years head of the 
department of English and speech at the University of Colo- 
rado. While his main interest was in the field of Elizabethan 
literature, the essays are not limited to Elizabethan subjects. 
This is a tribute to his many-sided personality. 

Six of the essays have to do with speech and teaching. The 
remaining thirty-eight range from studies on Chaucer’s Cressida 
through Gower, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, Hobbes, Smol- 
lett, Edmund Burke, Whitman, to Robert Frost. These essays 
are of high literary quality. 


The Texas State Historical Association has received Volume 
XXVIII of Indiana Historical Collections. The title is Indiana 
Public Opinion and The World War, 1914-17. The author, Cedric 
C. Cummins, in the preface states that “Indiana approximates 
an average of America and closely resembles the composite that 
the various corners of our country might present could they be 
brought together and intermingled.” Indiana public opinion, 
therefore, is a fair measure of that of the country at large. The 
work is carefully documented and includes an appendix, a 
bibliography, and an index. 

CorAL H. TULLIS 


University of Texas 
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Contributors 


C. A. Warner, “Texas and the Oil Industry,” is vice-president 
of the Houston Oil Company and one of the outstanding stu- 
dents of Texas oil. His splendid book, Texas Oil and Gas since 
1543, was published by the Gulf Publishing Company in 1939. 


Charlie Jeffries, ‘‘Reminiscences of Sour Lake,” resides in 
Winkler, Texas. His life has been closely entwined with the 
Texas soil. He is now writing a novel on the Republic of the 
Rio Grande. He is regular in his attendance at annual meetings 
where he is frequently described as being the person present 
“most typically Texian in appearance.” 


Boyce House, “Spindletop,” edited newspapers in the Texas 
oil fields for ten years. He has written two books, Were You in 
Ranger? and Oil Boom, on the romance of Texas oil rushes. He 
has also contributed articles on oil to the Saturday Evening 
Post. He went to Hollywood as technical advisor on the picture, 
“Boom Town.” House offices in the Dan Waggoner Building at 
Fort Worth. 


Abby Wheelis Cooper (Mrs. N. D. Cooper), “Electra, a Texas 
Oil Town,” is a reporter and editorial writer for the Electra 
News. 


Eugene C. Barker, “The Annexation of Texas,” began teaching 
history in the University of Texas in 1899. He became head of 
the department in 1913. He edited the Quarterly for twenty- 
seven years and is now the dean of Texas historians. 


Rudolph L. Biesele, “Early Times in New Braunfels and 
Comal County,” is a member of the department of history in 
the University of Texas. He is the author of The History of the 
German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861. 


Barnes F. Lathrop, “Texas vs. Louisiana, 1849,” is a member 
of the department of history of the University of Texas. His 
chief interest is in Southern history. 
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A few copies remain of 


The History of the 
German Settlements in Texas 
1831-1861 


by 


RUDOLPH LEOPOLD BIESELE 


The edition is out of print and the copies now offered 
for sale are author’s reserve copies. Price $5, post- 
paid. Address R. L. Biesele, University Station, Aus- 
tin 12, Texas. 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 


of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: | 


WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON | 
New York University University of Kentucky | 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 
University of Texas University of Virginia 
THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 


Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the May, 1946, issue (Vol. XII, No. 2): 


A Neglected Phase of the Movement for Southern Unity, 1847- 
1852. By Howard C. Perkins. 


Patents and Copyrights in the Republic of Texas. By Andrew 
Forest Muir. 


The Southern States and the Reporting of Senate Debates, 
1789-1802. By Elizabeth G. McPherson. 


Notes and Documents 
A New Englander’s Impressions of Georgia in 1817-1818: 
Extracts from the Diary of Ebenezer Kellogg. Edited 
by Sidney Walter Martin. 
General William J. Hardee and Confederate Publication 
Rights. Edited by Thomas Conn Bryan. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XI are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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FOR THE TEXAS SHELF 


Texas: An Informal Biography—Owen P. White........ $3.50 
A Texan In England—J. Frank Dobie.................. 2.50 
Texas: A World In Itself—George Sessions Perry........ 2.75 
Sam Slick in Texas—W. Stanley Hoole.................. 2.00 
Texas: Proud and Loud—Boyce House.............+.+-- 1.79 
Papa Was A Preacher—Alyene Porter.................. 1.75 
Tall Talk from Texas—Boyce House................-+-- 179 
The Mockingbird Is Singing—E. Louise Mally........... 1.39 
The Wine of San Lorenzo—Herbert Gorman............ 3.00 
Western Words—Ramon F. 3.00 
Women Tell the Story of the Southwest—Mattie L. Wooten 3.50 
The Annexation of Texas—Justin H. Smith............. 4.00 
Sing With Me Now—David Russell.................... 2.00 
Texas—the Land of the Tejas—Siddie Joe Johnson...... 2.00 
Life of Stephen F. Austin—Eugene C. Barker.......... 3.00 
The Texas Rangerse—Walter P. 5.00 
The Southwest In Literature—Majors and Smith........ 1.00 
Port of Drifting Men—Texas Seacoast—Leonard King.. 2.00 
Texas Wild Flower Legends—Nancy R. Ranson.......... 1.50 
Swing and Turn, Texas Play Party Games and Dances... 2.00 
Texas Bloodless Revolution—Melissa Castle............. 1.50 
With Milam and Fannin—Herman Ehrenberg........... 1.50 
Texas Almanac and Industrial Guide 1945-1946.......... 85 
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1910 Main Street Dallas 1, Texas 
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To keep your car 


RUNNING RIGHT 
and LOOKING GOOD 


Your Humble Service Station man is more than a 
salesman of fine motor porducts like Esso Extra 
Gasoline and 997 Motor Oil. He is an expert in the 
business of keeping cars looking and running their 
best. Stop at the Humble sign for service regularly 
and you'll agree with motorists who say ... The 


Humble salesman is my car’s best friend.” 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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1946 Will Be A SIGNIFICANT YEAR 
of Naylor Publications 


This year the NAYLOR COMPANY will observe two 
anniversaries: 


25 years as a business concern 


15 years of book publishing 


We will celebrate our SILVER ANNIVERSARY by offering 
the most impressive list of books in the history of the Company. 

In selecting titles for early release in 1946, we have given 
attention to making up a list which shows variety of subject- 
matter and literary style, and which will therefore appeal to 
the entire reader group. Books of lasting value. 


Watch for New Fall Catalogue 


Announcing New Titles 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers To The Southwest 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


has in the press and will publish shortly in 
a limited edition 


TERAN AND TEXAS 


By 


OHLAND MORTON 


With an introduction by 


Probably José Manuel Rafael Simeon de Mier y Teran 
was the one Mexican who had most to do with adminis- 
tration in Texas prior to 1836. Dr. Barker says: “Teran 
was a distinguished military scientist and engineer, a 
fair-minded administrator, a patriot, and a gentleman; 
and Dr. Morton has done a truly important public serv- 
ice in revealing to those who choose to read the connec- 
a of such a character with the colonial administration 
of Texas.” 


For all sincere students of the full and complete his- 
tory of Texas this is a must item. 


Orders will be filled in the order received. Write now 
to insure a copy for your library. 


Probable price $3.50 


Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


For Ghat Extra Measure of 


Service to the Southwest 


ire 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $20,000,000 
Largest in the South 


RerubpLlic 
National Bank of Dallas 


1315 Main Dallas 1, Texas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


1897—The Oldest Learned Society in Texas—1897 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


Garrison Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
MAILING ADDRESS: Box 2131, University Statioa, 


Membership: 


Meetings: 


Publications: 


Dues: 


Purposes: 


Austin 12, Texas 


All are invited to membership who believe 
that the history and traditions of Texas 
are worthy of preservation—all who would 
save the memories of the past for the fu- 
ture of a great state. Total membership is 
now approximately two thousand. 


A two-day annual meeting is held in Austin 
in the last days of April of each year. Re- 
gional meetings are held from time to time 
over the state. 


The official publication of the Association 
is the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
which is sent free to all members. Also the 
Junior Historian, written by and primarily 
for high-school-age youngsters, is published 
by the Association. The Junior Historian 
subscription is $1.00 per school year, or 
five years for $3.00 to members. Occasional 
books on Texas subjects are published by 
the Association. 


There is no initiation fee. Annual member- 
ship dues are $3.00. Life membership is 
$100; sustaining membership $250; patron 
membership $500 or more. 


The Association was founded for the col- 
lection, preservation, and publication of 
materials having to do primarily with the 
history of Texas. The Association is strict- 
ly a public service, non-profit institution 
which has close connections with the de- 
partment of history of the University of 
Texas. 


...because it’s twice refined 


rae WORLD’S FINEST 
MOTOR OIL 


} 


OT... TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 


Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-887. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1884-January, 1837. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00. 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
Houston. Complete in eight volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: 


$3.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The eight-volume set may be purchased for 
$23.50. Eight-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $25.00. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louis- 
iana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition, price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 

Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: $5.00. 
— "S50" and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
ion: 50. 


Send orders to 
The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 

University Station 

Austin 12, Texas 


FLETCHER’S BOOK STORE 
HOUSTON 


ANNOUNCES A REMOVAL SALE 
TO INCLUDE 


HUNDREDS OF OUT-OF-PRINT 


TEXANA 


Write for bargain list 


A good time to stock up on some extra copies 


for trading purposes. 
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HELPING TO MAKE 


Texas History 
brighter 


In the story of Texas’ agricultural 

and industrial progress, the pio- 

neering role of Texas Power & Light 
Company looms large. 


This Company is truly a pioneering Texas 
institution . . . built by Texans . . . manned 
by Texans ... and dedicated to the upbuild- 
ing of Texas. In 1913, TP&L Company built 
the first high-voltage transmission line in 
Texas, making it possible for cities, towns 
and rural areas alike to enjoy metropolitan- 
type, low-cost dependable electric service. Al- 
ways the champion of agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, this Company pioneered 
rural electrification in Texas, pioneered the 
development of iron and lignite deposits, 
pioneered in the establishment of textile, 
cheese, and milk, processing plants, and in the 
development of the dairy industry. 


In the recent war emergency, TP&L Com- 
pany transmission lines, spreading out over 
North, Central and East Texas, made it pos- 
sible for large military installations and war 
plants requiring as much power as entire 
cities to be located in this area with full 
assurance of abundant, dependable and low- 
cost electric power immediately available. This 
Company met promptly and effectively every 
call for electric power for the war program 
without any curtailment of service to its 
regular customers. 


Today, this Company is again busy helping 
to build a greater peacetime Texas. Its in- 
dustrial-minded manpower, as well as_ its 
abundant power facilities, are at the disposal 
of Texans seeking to develop new or to ex- 
pand existing Texas opportunities. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


A Pioneering Texas Institution 
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The Steck Company 


has reprinted in facsimile many 
rare and distinctive early Texas 
books. The list includes: 


Yoakum’s History of Texas 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion 

Holley’s Texas 

Reid’s Texas Rangers 

Baker’s Scrap Book 

Green’s Mier Expedition 


Wilbarger’s Indian Depre- 
dations 


Foote’s Texas and Texans 


Write for complete descrip- 
tive catalog. 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 


AUSTIN TEXAS 


Here was born 
America’s Petroleum Industry 


The first recorded use of American petroleum 
by the white man is believed to be that made 
by the survivors of the De Soto Expedition. 


The tiny handmade ships, making their way 
westward along the Texas Gulf Coast en route 
to Mexico, were beset by a storm and put ashore 
approximately three and one-half miles west of 
Sabine Pass, Jefferson County, about July 25, 
15438. 


The Gentleman from Elvas — believed to have 
been Alvaro Fernandez —in his chronicle, pub- 
lished in Evora, Portugal, in 1557, wrote: 


“The vessels came together in a creek, where 
lay the two brigantines that preceded them. Find- 
ing a scum the sea cast up, called copee, which - 
is like pitch and used instead on shipping, where 
that is not to be had, they payed the bottoms of 
their vessels with it.” 


Thus this copee, probably from an asphaltic 
seepage which persists even to this day, served 
the useful purpose of making the boats seaworthy 
again. The expedition reached Mexico, and Fidalgo 
Fernandez lived to put on record a priceless bit 
of American and Texas history. 


The Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 


Research and Service organization of the 
Texas Petroleum Industry 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL— MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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The Austin National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 


MEM B ER OF F DL 


AS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Powided ided 1897 
SPOR 178 OBJECT the discovery, collection, 


vation “and: publication of historical 
fial felating to Texas and the Southwest. 


wad ‘PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 

thwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
fates the best single collection of his- 
on Texas. 


feade its us is sefulness and service to the 


to PLACE complete file of the 
in School and City 
in as to prices 


“ASK that ‘member co-operate to 

‘Wiese the Association by 
‘nb-least’ one new member this year. 
onl bid per year. 


| 
ee MEMBERS the Quarterly free 
COMPERATED with the Library of the | 
OF Texas in securing its collection 
which is the most complete in the { 
We ABA that Members urge High Schoo 
"STATE: WISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on dad installment plan 
or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 

$6.00 per volume unbound; 

$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 

$1.50 per single number. 
(Volumes III and IV are now OP.) 
All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLVII, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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